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INTRODUCTION 
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This book is about the philosophical implications of meditative 
practice. More specifically, it is a case-study of certain intra-Buddhist 
controversies about the nature and implications of a particular, pre- 
cisely defined altered state of consciousness,! attained by way of an 
equally well defined set of meditational practices. It may seem at the 
outset as though this has rather little to do with philosophy as un- 
derstood in the analytical traditions of the West: it may be suggested 
that we are instead dealing here, as Louis de La Vallée Poussin put 
it, with: | 

... Indian ‘philosophumena’ concocted by ascetics . .. men 
exhausted by a severe diet and often stupified by the practice of 
ecstacy. Indians do not make a clear distinction between facts and 


ideas, between ideas and words; they have never clearly recognized 
the principle of contradiction.” 


Poussin was one of the greatest historians of Indian Buddhism the 
West has yet produced, and while he was clearly correct in his view 
that the practice of meditation was and is of fundamental importance 
for Buddhism, he was equally clearly incorrect, as I hope to show, in 
thinking that this resulted in any lack of clarity in philosophical ar- 
gumentation, much less in a failure to recognize the ‘principle of 
contradiction’. 

It is upon meditative practice that the religious life of the Buddhist 
virtuoso is based and from such practice that systematic Buddhist 
philosophical and soteriological theory begins. The experiences pro- 
duced as a result of meditative practice have therefore historically 
been of great importance to Buddhist philosophical theory; it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the whole of the magnificently 
complex edifice of Buddhist philosophy is a drawing out and sys- 
tematization of the implications of such experience. The Buddha 
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himself (insofar as we can say anything about him; the historical 
problems associated with making judgements about the teaching of 
the historical Buddha are great) seems to have placed great emphasis 
on the significance of meditative experience and to have regarded it 
as both the origin and guarantee of his more strictly philosophical 
` teaching.3 

Rather than judging the significance of meditational practice in 
Buddhism to allow no place for clear philosophical analysis, a useful 
method of gaining access to the rationale and significance of some 
key Buddhist doctrines might be to examine their connections with 
those meditative practices with which they almost always operate in 
symbiosis. It is not that specific meditative practices straightforward- 
ly give rise to specific doctrines, though this kind of simple and di- 
rect causal relationship is sometimes suggested both by Western crit- 
ics of Buddhism and by Buddhist scholars working from within the 
tradition.* Rather, philosophical beliefs shape meditative techniques, 
provide specific expectations, and thus have a formative influence on 
the kinds of experience which are actually produced, as well as on 
the philosophical conclusions which are drawn from these experi- 
ences.5 Similarly, the results of meditative practice inform the philo- 
sophical views of practicing Buddhists with new experiences, and 
thus suggest new ways in which the philosophical system can be 
modified and developed. To examine the philosophical use made of 
(the results of) a specific set or sets of meditative practices may there- 
fore provide useful insights into both the origins of Buddhist philo- 
sophical doctrine and the functions of Buddhist psychotropic tech- 
nigue.6 This work is therefore intended as a case study in the 
relationship between philosophical theory and soteriological practice 
in Indian Buddhism. It takes as its presupposition the idea that there 
is indeed such a relationship—something which is not always obvi- 
ous from a reading of the works of students and critics of Buddhism 
from both within and without the tradition—and applies the presup- 
position to a particular case: that of the 'attainment of cessation' 
(nirodhasamāpatti) as this was described, recommended, analyzed 
and discussed in the philosophical texts of early Indian Buddhism. 

The attainment of cessation is a particularly interesting case for the 
kind of study envisaged here. The term, and its equivalent, 'cessa- 
tion of sensation and conceptualization’ (samjnaivedayitanirodha),’ 
denote a specific very precisely defined altered state of conscious- 
ness, one which occurs as the direct result of specified meditative 
techniques. While the term is rooted in the earliest strata of the texts 
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available to us, and though the altered state of consciousness denot- 
ed by it is attributed by such texts to the Buddha himself,5 its unusu- 
al nature, coupled with the fact that it has no obvious connections 
with mainstream Buddhist soteriology, meant that from the begin- 
ning it produced a set of problems for Buddhist theoreticians. These 
problems arise from the fact that the term 'cessation of sensation and 
conceptualization' denotes a state of (un)consciousness in which no 
mental functions occur, and that such a condition is frequently given 
high recommendation in the texts, and sometimes seems to be 
equated with Nirvana, the ultimate goal of all virtuoso Buddhist 
soteriological practice. Given that this is the case (and the evidence 
for it will be presented in the body of this work) a number of inter- 
esting philosophical problems arise. 

The first set of problems has to do with the nature of salvation, the 
ultimate goal of virtuoso religious practice as this was conceived by 
Indian Buddhists. There appears to be some tension between a view 
which regards dispassionate knowledge of the way things are? as a 
sine qua non and constituent factor of enlightenment, and a view 
which sees complete unconsciousness, the cessation of all mental 
functions, as essential to, or even identical with, enlightenment. This 
is, therefore, a problem for Buddhist soteriological theory, a problem 
created by a witness within the tradition to variant and even contra- 
dictory sets of soteriological practices. Some of the significant ele- 
ments of this debate will be presented and analyzed in what follows. 

The second set of problems has to do with the relationship be- 
tween mind and body—or, more precisely, between the mental and 
the physical—as this was conceived by Buddhist thinkers. If there is 
indeed a condition in which all mental events come to a halt (as the 
canonical texts say), and if this condition is sometimes temporary 
and reversible (that is, if mental events can sometimes, as it were, 
start up once again from a condition of cessation), then some expla- 
nation of the mechanism by which this occurs is called for. The 
canonical definitions of the condition denoted by the term 'attain- 
ment of cessation’ make it clear that no mental events—and thus by 
extension only physical events—occur when any given individual is 
in this state. How then is it that the stream of mental events (brought 
to a halt bv the meditative techniques which produce the attainment 
of cessation) can begin once again when there exist only physical 
events from. which they can arise? Almost all the possibie answers to 
this question were suggested by Buddhist philosophers in the course 
of the early Indian debates on the issue, and the examination of 
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these debates will provide an interesting set of perspectives on Bud- 
dhist views of the mind-body problem. 

My study will restrict itself to an analysis of the debates on the 
attainment of cessation in early Indian Buddhism. I shall therefore 
consider mostly material from the systematic philosophical texts of 
Indian scholastic Buddhism, beginning with the discussions in the 
Pali Collections (Nikāyā) as representative of the earliest available tra- 
ditions. The Collections are a body of texts which present themselves 
as verbatim reports of the discourses of the historical figure now 
given the honorific title of ‘Buddha’ (enlightened one). Historical re- 
search makes it clear that these texts do not in fact give us access to 
the ipsissima verba of the Buddha, but they do preserve a witness to a 
reasonably early stage in the development of the Buddhist tradition, 
and thus make a useful starting point for the investigation. 

In addition to this material I shall also make use of Buddhaghosa's 
commentarial discussions of the Collections together with his sys- 
tematization of the material contained in them in the influential text 
called Path to Purity (Visuddhimagga). The comments by Dhamma- 
pāla, the author of a large commentary on the Path to Purity, will 
also be discussed. An examination of the material on the attainment 
of cessation in these texts should thus provide an historically accu- 
rate overview of the understanding of this phenomenon arrived at 
by the Theravada? tradition, a tradition to which all these texts be- 
long. | 

The Theravāda tradition was not the only one of the early schools 
to carry on extensive discussions of the attainment of cessation. With 
the Theravàda view I shall compare the extensive discussions found 
in Vasubandhu's important text called Commentary on the Treasury of 
Metaphysics (Abhidharmakosabhasya), a work which sets forth the views. 
of the Vaibhasika?? school, and which offers in addition a critique of 
these views from the Sautrāntika viewpoint.!4 Use will also be made 
of the major Indian commentaries to this work, especially those of 
Sthiramati and Yasomitra.!5 These texts contain full discussions of the 
views of all the major Indian Buddhist schools on the issue. 

Finally, I shall analyze the discussion of the same issue found in 
some key Yogācāra texts; in these works the same issue is treated 
from the standpoint of the Yogācāra school,!¢ a perspéctive which 
results in a radically different philosophical solution to the problem. 

The intentions of this study as a whole, therefore, are (at least) 
threefold: 1) to shed some light on the history of Buddhist views 
about a specific altered state of consciousness and its relationship to 
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specified soteriological goals; 2) by analyzing the philosophical dis- 
cussions surrounding this altered state, to increase our understand- 
ing of the way in which the relationship between the physical and 
the mental was conceived in early Indian Buddhism; and 3) to ask 
and attempt to answer some questions about the adequacy of the 
Buddhist view of the causal relations between the mental and the 
physical. 

This third goal, the asking of questions about the adequacy of Bud- 
dhist views on the relations between mental and physical, raises 
some philosophical difficulties, which require some methodological 
remarks. I originally conceived this work as a historical and exegeti- 
cal study of a set of Indian Buddhist controversies about certain 
kinds of meditational practice. In the process of research and writing 
it has come to be something both less and more than that. In addi- 
tion to the planned descriptive and historical study it is now also an 
exercise in cross-cultural philosophizing; the philosophizing found 
in this work both rests upon and illustrates an important general 
thesis about rationality. Briefly stated, this thesis is that philosophy 
is a trans-cultural human activity, which in all essentials operates 
within the same conventions and by the same norms in all cultures. 
These are, broadly speaking, the conventions and norms which de- 
marcate what in the West has sometimes been called ‘rationality’. 
This is not an uncontroversial view; it is probably true to say that the 
current intellectual orthodoxy in the Western academic disciplines of 
philosophy, anthropology, sociology, history (especially history of 
religions) and literary criticism is opposed to it. The development of 
a sociology of knowledge," superficial understandings (and misun- 
derstandings) of the late Wittgenstein and the classical Quine,!5 the 
pervasive adherence to varieties of relativism in the work of impor- 
tant anthropological theorists,!? the fuss in philosophy of science 
over the early Kuhn's incommensurability thesis and Feyerabend's 
fulminations against method,? and the vogue for deconstructionist 
readings of any and all genres of text? —all these have combined to 
create an intellectual climate in which it is problematic even to sug- 
gest that rational discourse may be a phenomenon which operates 
by recognizably similar rules and with effectively identical goals 
cross-culturally, and is thus a tool available in a relatively straightfor- 
ward manner for cross-cultural communication and assessment. 

The view that the functions, nature, and limits of rationality are 
conceived similarly in all cultures has as its corollary the idea that 
cross-cultural assessment of philosophical views and arguments is 
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possible. It suggests that I, as a twentieth-century English-speaking 
Westerner, am theoretically capable of both understanding and pass- 
ing judgement upon philosophical arguments and conclusions 
presented by fifth-century Indian Buddhists writing and thinking in 
Sanskrit. This too is problematic, given the current intellectual cli- 
mate in which terms such as 'pluralism' and 'dialogue' have become 
almost numinous, denoting an orthodoxy in the direction of which it 
is necessary to make at least a ritual obeisance.? Even if such cross- 
cultural attempts at normative judgement can avoid offending 
against one or more of the intellectual orthodoxies just mentioned, 
they tend to be regarded as symptoms of cultural imperialism and 
intellectual triumphalism. | 

Clearly, then, there are important systematic problems involved 
with the view that it is legitimate to move from historical and exposi- 
tory writing about philosophical debates located in a culture distant 
in space and time from one's own, to an analytical and critical study 
of such debates which is in part concerned to pass judgement upon 
them. Among these systematic problems are the questions of 
whether the functions, goals and limits of rationality are understood 
in essentially similar ways cross-culturally; whether cross-cultural as- 
sessments of truth (in propositions) and validity (in arguments) can 
escape the pitfalls of parochialism and arrogance; and whether, pace 
the sociologists of knowledge,? there are distinctions to be made 
between the contingent causes for the holding of a particular belief, 
and the non-contingent grounds for holding that belief. Ideally, such 
systematic problems should be resolved systematically; only thus can 
the objections of the adherents of the pluralistic view be properly 
answered. Such a systematic enterprise is possible, I think, but is a 
task too large for this study. Instead, the presence of attempts at 
critical assessment of the arguments and conclusions of the sources 
with which I deal in this work, are best understood as an attempt to 
provide some indirect evidence for the truth of the thesis that ration- 
ally grounded normative discourse is an appropriate tool for under-. 
taking the activity of cross-cultural philosophizing. At the very least, 
the effective completion of a case-study of the kind essayed here 
requires (logically) the falsity of the thesis that cultures (and their 
norms of rationality) are radically incommensurable. Its effective 
&ompletion does not, of course, demonstrate the truth of the propo- 
sition that they are straightforwardiy commensurable, much less that 
rationality operates under much the same rules in all cultures. At 
most it provides contributory evidence for the truth of a limited ver- 
sion of that thesis. 
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I shall, then, undertake in what follows the analysis of a set of 
(rational) arguments from the Indian Buddhist traditions about the 
nature of the relationship between the mental and the physical. 
Where it seems appropriate I shall not hesitate to offer critical assess- 
ments of both the arguments presented in those traditions and of the 
truth of the premisses involved therein. I undertake this enterprise 
with the humility appropriate to all philosophical enterprises—the 
knowledge, among other things, that I am likely to be frequently 
wrong. But I reject that humility which, all too often in those West- 
ern academic circles where the study of Buddhist thought is carried 
on, refuses to take its material with philosophical seriousness. As I 
hope will become clear, this material presents interesting and com- 
plex arguments which claim to be valid and which also claim there- 
fore (given the truth of their premisses) to lead to true conclusions. 
We do the tradition a disservice if we refuse to move beyond the 
exegetical mode of academic discourse to the normative, the judge- 
mental. 

A close study of the material discussed in this work makes it in- 
creasingly apparent that the authors of these texts took themselves 
to be engaging in a normative enterprise, and one, moreover, that 
they thought to be capable of support by persuasive, and at times 
demonstrative, rational arguments. To ignore, as is so often done by 
historians of religion, this fundamentally important dimension of the 
material is a failure to seriously consider the intentions of the texts' 
authors in their own terms, and such a failure necessarily results in 
partial and inadequate views about the importance of normative dis- 
course in almost all religious and philosophical traditions. It was, in 
part, an increasingly strong desire to avoid such a partial and inade- 
quate representation of my sources that reshaped what was orig- 
inally conceived as a historico-exegetical study into what is now also 
a philosophico-critical study. The presence in the following study of 
normative elements—of the putting to my sources such potentially 
unpleasant questions as: ‘Is that a good argument?’ or ‘What reason 
do we have to think that the premisses of that argument are true? — 
proceeds, then, from the logic of the sources themselves. 

A full defence and explanation of asking (and tne theoretical possi- 
bility of answering) such normative questions of texts (or persons) 
from different cultures and different periods would require the 
elaboration of (negatively) a critique of the varieties of relativism, 
and (positively) a theory of rationality and a theory of truth. Aside 
from these prefatory remarks I shall offer neither, but will content 
myself for.the moment with a utilitarian and hermeneutical defence: 
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on the first (utilitarian) ground the directing of normative questions 
to philosophical and religious traditions foreign to those of the ques- 
tioner is almost certain to result in an increased awareness on the 
part of the questioner of the weaknesses and strengths of his own 
position, something which I take to be an intrinsic good; also, this 
approach makes it possible to ask questions which, by using tradi- 
tional history of religions methodology, simply cannot be asked. 
And this also is an intrinsic good, even if the questions should turn 
out finally to have been misconceived. On the second (hermeneuti- 
cal) ground, a serious listening to our sources, a genuine fusion of 
horizons (to use Gadamer's phrase in a sense of which he would be 
unlikely to approve),”4 requires that when those sources are explicitly 
normative in their claims and methods we, as interpreters, take that 
aspect of them seriously and deal with them on that level. Neither 
the utilitarian nor the hermeneutical defence will serve for long as a 
justification of this way of doing cross-cultural philosophy; they are 
stated here only as pointers toward what needs to be done, and as a 
stop-gap rationale for the undertaking of a study in what is very 
close to being a new field of enquiry: the attempt to address, in a 
cross-cultural mode, normative questions as these relate to large- 
scale and sophisticated conceptual systems, and to elaborate and 
state cross-culturally valid norms of rationality on the basis of which 
such assessment can properly take place. 

I intend that this work should be of use and interest to at least 
three groups which do not communicate with each other as often as 
might be hoped. First, I hope that the philosophical discussions of 
the mind-body issue, as these arise from the historical and textual 
analyses of the work, will be cf interest to those philosophers con- 
cerned with the same issue in the Western traditions, and to that 
(happily increasing) group of Western philosophers interested in In- 
dian philosophical thought in its own right. Second, I hope also that 
the discussions given here of a particular type of Buddhist soterio- 
logical practice and its resultant altered state(s) of consciousness will 
be of interest to those trained in the history of religions; we have 
here a case study of an especially interesting type of virtuoso reli- 
gious technique, one, moreover, which has interesting connections 
with techniques fostered and recommended in other traditions. Fi- 
nally, on the technical and historical level this monograph is in- 
tended to be of use to Buddhologists, those who are professionally 
concerned with the history of Buddhist thought and practice. It is at 
this group that the textual, historical and linguistic discussions in the 
extensive notes are aimed. 
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Since this work is written with the intention that it will be accessi- 
ole and useful to those who are not specialists in the history of Bud- 
dhism and not competent in the major Buddhist canonical lan- 
zuages, the use of technical terminology in the original languages 
principally Pali and Sanskrit, but also occasionally Tibetan) in the 
»ody of the text has been kept to an (unavoidable) minimum. Where 
echnical Buddhist philosophical terminology is concerned, my prac- 
ice is generally to give the original term, in parentheses, upon its 
irst occurrence in the text, to establish my preferred translation, and 
hereafter to use only English. A glossary is provided at the end, 
ziving my standardized English equivalents and the terms which 
hey translate. A similar practice is followed for text-names in the 
»ody of this study: they are given consistently in English with the 
yriginal provided in parentheses upon the first occurrence of the 
ext-name in question. In the notes, in contrast, extensive use is 
nade of (sometimes untranslated) technical terms in the relevant 
anguages, and of abbreviations for text-names. Most of these techni- 
zal terms and abbreviations will be familiar to those professionally 
concerned with the history of Buddhism—at whom the notes are 
orimarily aimed—but a complete listing of all abbreviations is to be 
'ound at the end of the work. Brief bibliographical essays on the 
exts which have been of major importance for this study are also 
ncluded in the bibliography; these essays describe the editions I 
yave used, discuss any major problems, and explain the system of 
reference adopted. 

There are three types of exception to this practice of eschewing the 
ase of Sanskrit in the body of the text: the first concerns technical 
erms (in Sanskrit) which have become effectively naturalized into 
English: the obvious examples are Buddha, dharma, karma and Nir- 
vana. These will generally be given (as here) without italicization or 
liacritics and with a somewhat inconsistent set of practices in regard 
'0 initial capitalization. The second concerns names of persons, 
Which will be left in the original without comment or translation. 
The non-Sanskritist, sadly, will miss a great deal here since Indian 
3uddhist philosophers tend to have delightful names. For example, 
ñānaśrīmitra means ‘he whose beloved friend is knowledge’ and 
xXhiramati means ‘he whose intellect is firm'.) The third exception 
concerns school and sect names which will also be left in the original 
n the body of the text (largely because of the difficulty of finding 
english equivalents which stop short of polysyllabic multi-hyphenat- 
^d chaos), but which will be discussed in full where relevant, either 
n the notes or in the body of the text. 
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All discussions that have to do primarily with technical matters, 
textual, philological or historical, have been relegated to the notes. 
All translations are my own unless a specific translation credit is 
given, although where I provide translations of previously-translated 
texts I am, of course, indebted to and dependent upon the work of 
my predecessors, even in cases where I have chosen not to follow 
them. Full details of all translations consulted will be found in the 
bibliography. I have supplied in the notes the full original text of all 
extracts translated from canonical Buddhist languages; this, as any- 
one who works in this field is aware, is a courtesy verging upon the 
essential, since few of us have access to libraries in which all these 
texts are easily available. For the representation of Sanskrit and Pali 
in roman type I follow the systems introduced at the end of the last 
century and now universally accepted among scholars; for the rep- 
resentation of Tibetan I follow the system developed by Turrell V. 
Wylie and other scholars of the Inner Asia Project at the University 
of Washington:? this system is simple and consistent and has been 
gaining ground as the standard in the West, though sadly it is less 
frequently used by Japanese scholars; for the representation of Japa- 
nese I follow the system used in Andrew Nelson's dictionary; fi- 
nally, in the (rare) cases in which Chinese characters are represented 
in roman type, the Pinyin system has been used. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION IN THE 
THERAVĀDA 
TRADITION 


1.1 THE THERAVĀDA TRADITION 


Theravāda is that form of Buddhism which takes as canonical an 
extensive body of Pali literature and which is now dominant in the 
countries of South and South-East Asia, especially Burma, Thailand, 
and Sri Lanka; it is one of the major forms of Buddhism still currently 
active and influential. Its canonical texts are written (and chanted) in 
the Pali language and consist of a large and heterogeneous body of 
literature, the earliest parts of which date (in their written form) from 
around the beginning of the Christian era. Both before and after the 
reduction of the canonical texts to writing, they were preserved and 
handed on by a complex system of memorization and public recita- 
tion, and there is little doubt that some of the early orally preserved 
traditions upon which the written texts are based go back to a very 
early period indeed, perhaps even a period close to the time of the 
Buddha himself, whose words the texts often represent themselves as 
preserving. | 

The canonical literature of Theravāda Buddhism is usually de- 
scribed in the West as 'the Pali canon' in an attempt to differen- 
tiate it from the considerably more extensive collections of canonical 
literature preserved in, for example, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese. 
It is not precisely defined and delimited; the borders between the 
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canonical and the non-canonical are fuzzy, and some texts which 
usually appear in our contemporary canonical collections have at vari- 
ous times had their canonical status debated.! But both the core texts 
and the broad outline of the collection are the same in all cases. The 
collection is traditionally divided into three sections: the first purports 
to preserve the words of the Buddha himself in the form of sermons 
and discourses; the second contains material pertaining to monastic 
discipline and early Buddhist history; and the third lists and classifies 
the major terms and concepts of Buddhist doctrine, using more or less 
well-developed organizational schemata. There is little doubt that the 
material preserved in the first two sections of the canonical collection 
is for the most part older than that contained in the third. It is in the 
discourses and sermons and in the regulations governing monastic 
conduct that we can approach most closely the shape, both intellectual 
and institutional, of primitive? Indian Buddhism. My remarks in what 
follows will be based largely upon material from the first section of the 
tripartite canonical collection, largely because it is this section, the 
collection of discourses and sermons, which preserves material most 
appropriate for my purposes. Also, using this section of the Pali canon 
will allow me to root my analysis of the attainment of cessation in an 
early stage of the development of the Buddhist tradition, since much 
of the material contained in the first section of the canonical collection 
reaches back beyond the limits of our knowledge of primitive Bud- 
dhism and brings us close to the origins of the tradition.? 

The first section of the tripartite canon is itself subdivided into five 
parts, called Collections.4 The first four of these—the Long Collection, 
the Intermediate Collection, the Linked Collection and the Gradual Collec- 
tion—contain material which is comparatively homogeneous in form 
and style, and which undoubtedly preserves the core content of nor- 
mative Theravāda Buddhist doctrine. The fifth collection is consider- 
ably more heterogeneous. Although it contains extremely old material 
it also contains some of the latest and most problematic books of the 
entire tripartite canonical collection. Because of the, heterogeneity of 
this fifth collection and its concomitant historical-critical problems, I 
shall not make use of it in the study that follows. 

Even restricting the first part of this study to the first four Collec- 
tions, a very substantial body of literature must be dealt with. In the 
romanized editions produced by the Pali Text Society, it runs to 
something over 4500 pages. Fortunately, this bulk is largely the re- 
sult of extensive repetition of stereotyped formulae and lists—repeti- 
tion which is itself a direct result of the way in which the canonical 
texts came to take their present form—and it is possible to give an 
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accurate and coherent presentation of early Theravada doctrine by 
considering in detail a comparatively small number of text-places. This 
is the approach that will be taken in what follows. 

In addition to the tripartite canonical collection, there is also an 
enormous later commentarial and systematic philosophical litera- 
ture, the production of which continues among Theravadin intellec- 
tuals up to the present day. While much of this literature was com- 
posed in Pali from the fifth century aD onwards, there is also a 
substantial body of Buddhist texts available in vernacular languages 
of the major Theravàda cultures—Burmese, Thai, Sinhala and so 
forth. Clearly, no attempt will be made in this study to survey all 
discussions of the attainment of cessation produced in all of this 
literature. Nevertheless, the fact that the materialin the four Collections 
is not, for the most part, systematic and precise in its discussion of 
the problem of the attainment of cessation makes it necessary to go 
beyond it in order to gain an accurate idea of what the tradition has 
to say on this subject. Therefore, I shall make some use of the inter- 
pretations and glosses given to it by Buddhaghosa—perhaps the 
most influential intellectual figure in the history of Theravada Bud- 
dhism—in his commentarial works. This does not suggest that Bud- 
dhaghosa's interpretation of the canonical material is either the only 
possible one or, necessarily, historically reliable. There are often alter- 
native ways of understanding the canonical material and Buddhagh- 
osa, living 800 years or more after the earlier parts of the canon had 
taken something like their present form, was in many instances in no 
better position than we are to understand historical and doctrinal 
oddities. Nevertheless, Buddhaghosa's interpretations are the most 
thorough and comprehensive available, and they do represent the 
orthodox views of the developed Theravada tradition. I shall therefore 
treat them with the respect they deserve. 

Buddhaghosa's commentaries probably date from the fifth century 
AD5 and thus represent a much later stage in the development of the 
Theravada tradition than does the material from the Collections which 
will form the basis of my exposition. A very extensive opus is attrib- 
uted to Buddhaghosa by the tradition, including complete commen- 
taries extending to many thousands of pages on all of the first four 
Collections of the discourse section of the canon, although it remains 
unclear to what extent Buddhaghosa was the author of these com- 
mentaries and to what extent a redactor and translator of earlier ma- 
terial in language(s) other than Pali. But Buddhaghosa was not 
merely a commentator; he was also a creative philosophical thinker 
and a comprehensive systematizer of the tradition as he found it. 
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This creative philosophizing and systematization is especialiy appar- 
ent in Buddhaghosa’s magnum opus, the Path to Purity, a text which, © 
more than any other, defines doctrinal orthodoxy for the Theravada 
tradition in all its cultural variants. Much of what is said in the follow- 
ing study will be based, more or less explicitly, upon Buddhaghosa’s 
intellectual contribution to the systematization of his tradition as this 
is visible in the Path to Purity and in his commentaries to the four 
Collections. 

A still later stage may be seen in the commentarial and systematic 
works of Dhammapala, a Theravadin scholastic whose dates are 
even more uncertain than those of Buddhaghosa, but who certainly 
lived later than Buddhaghosa—perhaps as late as the ninth and tenth 
centuries Ap—and who wrote sub-commentaries on some of his 
works.’ | | 

One of Dhammapala's most important works is a large sub-com- 
mentary on the Path to Purity, Buddhaghosa's main systematic work, 
called Casket of the Supreme Meaning (Paramatthamaijūsā). This work 
analyzes and systematizes Buddhaghosa's already systematic study 
of the issue still further and often contains useful clarifications of 
Buddhaghosa's comments from which I have profited greatly. The 
Casket has not yet (so far as I am aware) been translated into any 
Western language (nor, I think, even into Japanese) and deserves 
much more systematic treatment than I have been able to give it in 
this study. 

It needs to be said that the attainment of cessation was not an 
issue of major significance for the scholastic thinkers of the Thera- 
vāda tradition; for reasons that will become apparent, the altered state 
of consciousness denoted by this term was not regarded by the ortho- 
dox as of central soteriological value, and the discussions accorded it 
thus remained on the margins, as it were, of the complex intellectual 
edifice developed by the architects and systematizers of Theravada 
Buddhism. But just as it is often the marginal annotations to a text 
which hold the most interest for the scholar, and often the stones 
which do not quite fit into their allotted places in a carefully planned 
building which reveal the points of stress and weakness in an architec- 
tural scheme, so also the study of this particular piece of Buddhist 
psychotropic marginalia sheds light on some key points in the concep- 
tual system of Buddhism as a whole. 

I should point out, by way of warning to those who think that the 
only proper way to study Buddhism—or indeed any other religious 
tradition—is through the practices of living Buddhists, that this 
study will treat the Theravada tradition almost exclusively from the 
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perspective of the history of ideas. Whether or not there actually are 
or were virtuoso practitioners who claim to be able to enter the inter- 
estingly altered state of consciousness denoted by the term "attain- 
ment of cessation' is not an issue that will be discussed here; the 
sociological and anthropological implications and dimensions of the 
ideas analyzed here will not be considered. Instead, Theravada tradi- 
tion will be treated as a set of more-or-less clearly expressed ideas set 
down in texts and will be discussed exclusively on that level. Whether 
this involves excessive distortion of the tradition, and whether indeed 
this is a valid method of undertaking the study of any tradition what- 
ever, are large philosophical issues which I cannot discuss here. It 
should be obvious, though, even if not quite obvious enough to go 
without saying, that the kind of intellectual programme being under- 
taken here carries with it a large number of philosophical and her- 
meneutical presuppositions, among which are the following: that the 
texts of the Theravāda (or any other) tradition express meanings which 
are accessible to readers from drastically different religious and cul- 
tural groups; that these meanings can, in appropriate cases, properly 
be analyzed, considered and judged simply as meanings in isolation 
from the socio-cultural contexts which gave them birth (though of 
course a proper understanding of the appropriate socio-cultural con- 
text is desirable when possible and will, in many cases, he a necessary 
condition for the consideration of meaning), and finally that such 
cross-cultural intellectual evaluation is likely to have positive effects 
upon both those undertaking the evaluation and those being evalu- 
ated. 

In summary, therefore, a range of diachronic textual data repre- 
senting what I take to be Theravādin orthodoxy (and, at least as 
important, what the intellectual representatives of the tradition took 
to be orthodoxy) on the matter of the attainment of cessation will be 
set forth and critically considered in what follows. 


1.2 THE NATURE OF THE ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION 


At the outset, it is important to get a precise idea of the nature of 
the attainment of cessation, initially as it was perceived and de- 
scribed in the Buddhist texts devoted to it and then as it might be 
described in the psychological idiom of the West. This will involve 
some exposition of texts and an attempt to restate the meanings of 
those texts in a more accessible form. A purely phenomenological 
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approach, in which an altered state of consciousness is described 
without a highly ramified set of interpretive concepts? in terms that 
hope to capture the way it appears to the experiencing subject, is not 
likely to be of much use for the analysis of the attainment of cessa- 
tion since the central point about this altered state is that it permits 
no experience while it endures. The reasons for this, and its implica- 
tions, should become clearer as the investigation proceeds. 

I shall begin with an interesting passage in the Intermediate Collec- 
tion which discusses whether, and in what way, the attainment of 
cessation can be distinguished from death. The general context is a 
discussion between Kotthita and Sāriputta, two prominent disciples 
of the Buddha, on a number of doctrinal issues.!? The passage runs 
thus: 


What is the difference, Reverend, between a dead person who has 
passed away and a monk who has attained the cessation of 
sensation and conceptualization? Reverend, the physical, verbal and 
mental functions of the dead person who has passed away have 
ceased and subsided; his vitality is destroyed, his heat is 
extinguished and his sense organs are scattered. But although the 
physical, verbal and mental functions of the monk who has attained 
the cessation of sensation and conceptualization have ceased and 
subsided, his vitality is not destroyed, his heat is not extinguished, 
and his sense organs are purified. This, Reverend, is the difference 
between a dead person who has passed away and a monk who has 
attained the cessation of sensation and conceptualization.!! 


The key terms here are ‘physical functions’ (kaya-sankhara), ‘verbal 
functions’ (vaci-sankhara), ‘mental functions’ (citta-sankhara), ‘vitality’ 
(ayu) and ‘heat’ (usma). The passage states that both a dead man and 
one in the attainment of cessation no longer possess the first three of 
these, physical, verbal and mental functions. The difference between 
the two lies in the fact that the dead man has also lost vitality and 
heat, whereas the person who has reached cessation is still in 
possession of these. Finally, the sense-organs of the dead man are 
‘scattered’, whereas those of the man in cessation are ‘purified’. Bud- 
dhaghosa’s commentarial discussion of this passage will provide 
some clarification of the technical terminology: 


‘Physical functions’ means in-breathing and out-breathing. ‘Verbal 
functions’ means reasoning and deliberation. ‘Mental functions’ 
means conceptualization and sensation. ‘Scattered’ means destroyed 
or lost. On this matter some say that the sentence: ‘The mental 
[functions] of one who has attained cessation have ceased’ means 
that the mind has not ceased, and that therefore this attainment 
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possesses mind. The proper reply to them is: [if your view is 
correct], the sentence: 'The verbal functions' of one [who has 
attained cessation] have ceased' would mean that such a person's 
speech had not ceased, with the result that one who had attained 
cessation would be able to sit down to discuss doctrine and perform 
recitation. Further, the sentence: 'the mental functions of one who 
has died and passed away have ceased' would [on this view] mean 
that [such a person's] mind had not ceased, with the result that he 
would, when already dead, be able to perform actions bringing 
immediate retribution by killing parents or enlightened beings. !2 
{Rejecting these absurd arguments] the meaning [of these sentences] 
should be ascertained by relying on the reasoning of teachers and 
not by becoming attached to words in this way. For meaning is the 
point of reference, not words.!3 


"Sense organs are purified' means that when actions are being 
performed the sense organs are, as it were, wearied, hindered and 
soiled in regard to those things with which they come into contact, 
and in regard to the clarity!» [with which they perceive] external 
objects. It is just as with a mirror set up at a crossroads, [which is 
soiled] by the dust stirred up by the wind and so forth. Just as, 
indeed, a mirror put into a bag and placed in a box or something 
similar shines brilliantly there, so also the five [sensory] clarities of 
the monk who has attained cessation shine with great brilliance in 
cessation. Therefore it is said: ‘sense organs are purified'.!é 


Buddhaghosa tells us here that the term 'physical functions' refers 
to breathing in and breathing out, the process of respiration; 'verbal 
functions' to reasoning and deliberation; and 'mental functions' to 
sensation and conceptualization." All these functions, it is agreed, 
no longer occur for both a dead man and one who has entered the 
attainment of cessation. The debate that he describes, however, be- 
tween different understandings of what the cessation of physical, 
verbal and mental functioning might mean, gives us our first real 
insight into the central problems connected with the attainment of 
cessation. 

In standard Indian fashion, Buddhaghosa begins by presenting the 
view with which he disagrees; also in standard Indian fashion he 
does not name the opponent, using the anonymous formula 'some 
say ...' The point at issue is the meaning of the statement that 
physical, verbal and mental functions cease for both a dead man and 
one in the attainment of cessation. The opponent takes it to mean 
that, althovsh mental activity may have ceased, this doesn't neces- 
sarily mean that the mind simpliciter has ceased. On such a view 
the terms ‘mental functions’ and ‘mind’ are not synonymous, and 
it is therefore possible for the opponent to suggest the preservation 
of some continuing mental element even for one who has entered 
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the attainment of cessation. The opponent's conclusion is that the 
attainment of cessation 'possesses mind'. This, as we shall see, is to 
be one of the major issues in the discussion of the attainment of 
cessation in all the Indian schools: if this altered state is really mind- 
less, the philosophical problems involved in accounting for the pro- 
cess of both entering and leaving it become acute. 

Buddhaghosa, however, rejects the view that anything mental en- 
dures in the attainment of cessation on two grounds. The first is 
logical, an example of reductio ad absurdum. If, as the canonical texts 
state and as both Buddhaghosa and his opponent therefore perforce 
agree, a dead man and one who has entered the attainment of cessa- 
tion are alike in their loss of physical, verbal and mental functions, 
then the opponent's view that the loss of mental functioning can still 
permit the retention of mind must apply not just to the possessor of 
the attainment of cessation but also to the dead man. And this, as 
Buddhaghosa points out, leads to absurd consequences. It would, 
for example, mean that a dead man, since he still possesses mind, 
would be able to perform heinous crimes such as the killing of par- 
ents and enlightened beings.!$ Or that a dead man, still possessing 
the faculty of speech, would be able to engage in discussions of doc- 
trine and similar activities. 

Buddhaghosa's second ground for the rejection of the opponent's 
view is hermeneutical: he judges that the attempt to preserve mind 
in the attainment of cessation is based on a verbal quibble rather 
than on an attempt to understand the intentions of the canonical text 
and is therefore inadmissible. He implicitly suggests—and it is hard 
to disagree—that the intentions of the canonical text's description of 
the attainment of cessation are clearly to state that nothing mental 
exists in this cendition, and that the use of the term 'mental func- 
tions' is therefore meant to exclude not only mental activity but also 
mind itself, if indeed this is to be considered as something other than 
its activities. 

The implications and ramifications of this debate will be taken up 
again at a later stage of this investigation. For the moment I shall 
concentrate on arriving at a more precise assessment of the nature of 
the attainment of cessation. So far, it has become clear that the at- 
tainment of cessation is (following for the moment Buddhaghosa's 
interpretation) completely without physical functions (which means 
that the process of respiration, taken as the paradigm case of physi- 
cal function, has ceased); completely without verbal functions (which 
means that the processes of intellection and ratiocination—and 
therefore by extension also the activity cf speech—have ceased) and 
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completely without mental functions (which means that conscious- 
ness does not exist and that the processes of sensation and conceptu- 
alization have come to a complete halt). What then remains? Accord- 
ing to the canonical text only two things: vitality and heat. Neither of 
these terms is given an explicit gloss in Buddhaghosa's commentary; 
they are, however, explained at some length in the immediately 
preceding passage of the same canonical text which provided the 
original discussion, translated earlier, of the difference between a 
dead man and one in the attainment of cessation. The passage on 
vitality and heat reads thus: 


Reverend, what does vitality depend upon? 

Vitality depends on heat. 

Reverend, what does heat depend on? 

Heat depends on vitality. 

Reverend, now we understand what Sāriputta has said in this 
way: vitality depends on heat and heat depends on vitality; but how 
is the meaning of these words to be understood? Reverend, I shall 
make a simile for you, since by means of a simile some of the 
intelligent men here understand the meaning of what has been said. 
It is just as with an oil lamp: the light is seen because of the flame 
and the flame because of the light. In just the same way vitality 
depends on heat and heat on vitality. 

Further, Reverend, are the vital functions states to be experienced 
or other than states to be experienced? 


Reverend, the vital functions are not states to be experienced; for 
if they were states to be experienced it would not be possible to 
demonstrate emergence [from the attainment of cessation] for a 
monk who has obtained the cessation of sensation and 
conceptualization. But since, Reverend, the vital functions are other 
than states to be experienced, emergence [from the attainment of 
cessation] for a monk who has obtained the cessation of sensation 
and conceptualization is demonstrated.!? 


The interdependence of vitality and heat is clearly stated here,? 
and it is further said that the 'vital functions' are not things which 
can be directly experienced by the subject. The text says, somewhat 
obscurely, that this is because emergence from the attainment of ces- 
sation would not be possible if it were the case that the vital func- 
tions are directly experienceable events. Buddhaghosa explains this 
by using the analogy of fire-making: when one wants to extinguish a 
fire with the thought that at a later period one might want to restart 
it, one might sprinkle it with water and cover the embers with ash. 
Later, in order to rekindle the flames, one might remove the cover- 
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ing of ash, stir up the (still glowing) embers, add fresh fuel and blow 
or fan the embers into new life.? The case is similar, Buddhaghosa 
suggests, with emergence from the attainment of cessation; the em- 
bers covered with ash are likened to the corporeal life-faculty,2 and 
the removing of the ash-covering at tne time when rekindling of the 
fire is desired is likened to the expiration of the time-period during 
which it is possible to remain in the attainment of cessation.23 Al- 
though Buddhaghosa does not explicitly say so, it seems fair to draw 
the conclusion that vitality and heat cannot be said to be experience- 
able in the attainment of cessation, since, if they were, experiences 
would occur (which is contrary to the very definition of the condi- 
tion), and the analogy of the invisibly glowing embers (to which the 
vitality and heat of the practitioner in the attainment of cessation are 
compared) would not hold. 

This image illuminates strikingly the meaning of ‘vitality’ and 
‘heat’ in the translated passage. It suggests that an individual in the 
attainment of cessation is conceived of as being without all but the 
most basic autonomic physical functions. Respiration has ceased 
completely, and it is likely (though not explicity stated by these texts) 
that heartbeat, blood pressure, body temperature and metabolic lev- 
els in general have fallen to a very low level. All that remains is a 
certain minimal level of bodily heat coupled with a dormant, but still 
present, ‘life-principle’-—which seems to mean little more than that 
*he practitioner has the possibility of leaving this condition and re- 
starting normal physical activities, just as a charcoal fire, carefully 
banked and covered with ash, may appear to be dead but can in 
reality be rekindled without too much difficulty. The physical condi- 
tion of a practitioner in the attainment of cessation, then, is like 
nothing more than that of a mammal in the deepest stages of hiber- 
nation; there also the physical functions slow to an almost impercep- 
tible minimum, and it is possible for the untrained observer to judge 
the creature dead rather than in hibernation. It is on this model that 
the physical condition of one who has attained cessation should be 
understood. | 

So much for the physical aspects of the attainment of cessation. 
What about the mental and experiential aspects? Buddhaghosa, as 
we have seen, makes his views on this unambiguously clear; the 
practitioner in the attainment of cessation is without mental func- 
tions of any kind; the condition is ‘mindless’ and it is explicitly stated 
that the ordinary mental functions of sensation, perception and con- 
cept-formation do not occur in this condition. Furthermore, all types 
of ratiocination—which are a necessary condition for the occurrence 
of verbal behaviour—have ceased to occur. Perhaps the closest 
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analogy in Western psychological parlance to this condition would 
be some kind of profound cataleptic trance, the kind of condition 
manifested by some psychotic patients and by long-term coma pa- 
tients. In these cases also no responses to stimuli occur, and it seems 
reasonable to assume that sensation and perception are not occur- 
ring; certainly, in the more extreme examples of catalepsy, speech 
does not occur and there is no initiation of any kind of action, no 
volition. On these levels, then, cataleptic trance bears some analogy 
to the Buddhist condition of cessation. However, it seems that the 
attainment of cessation is even more radical in its rejection of mental 
activity than are the dominant Western models for the understand- 
ing of catalepsy. For the Buddhist the attainment of cessation sug- 
gests not only that there is no reaction to stimuli and no initiation of 
action, but also that there is no internal mental life of any kind. This 
is not so clear in the Western understanding of catalepsy; the possi- 
bility of the existence of a complex inner fantasy life which has no 
outer behavioural manifestations remains open—certainly in some 
forms of psychosis, where this may even be the explanation for the 
lack of behavioural response to stimuli and initiation of activity. 
There is one more point in the canonical description of the attain- 
ment of cessation translated above which needs some elucidation: 
this is the condition of the sense-organs, which are described as 
‘purified’. Buddhaghosa, as I have shown, explains this with another 
analogy, this time of a mirror wrapped in a bag and placed in a box. 
Such a mirror, he says, even though not actually reflecting anything, 
shines with unpolluted radiance in its wrappings. The point is that 
since there is nothing around in such an environment to dim its 
brightness it will naturally shine with full brilliance; the contrast 
Buddhaghosa draws is with a mirror set up at a public crossroad, 
which will always be polluted and dimmed by the dust stirred by the 
wind. The case is similar with the sense-organs; when they are in 
use for perceiving external objects, their natural clarity is soiled and 
dimmed by the inevitable distractions and passions belonging to 
their user. But when their user has entered the attainment of cessa- 
tion no such distractions occur, and the natural clarity of the sense- 
organs is unimpaired. This does not, of course, mean that the practi- 
tioner in the attainment of cessation is actually perceiving anything; 
merely that his sense-organs, like a mirror carefully wrapped in a 
velvet bag, are ready to perform their functions when (as emergence 
from cessation takes place) they are called upon to do so. It should 
be remembered that, according to the psychological theory of almost 
all Indian Buddhist schools, sense-perception takes place partly in 
virtue of a natural radiance or clarity possessed by the sense-organs. 
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Indeed, the standard view is that the sense-organs (those of sight, 
taste, smell, hearing and touch) consist in a peculiar kind of physical 
form possessing an innate radiance, and that it is this innate quality 
which differentiates them from other kinds of physical form and 
makes it possible for them to come into contact with external objects 
and thus for sense-perception to occur. 

To conclude this attempt to gain an understanding of exactly how 
the attainment of cessation is presented in the texts of the Theravāda 
tradition, a look at Buddhaghosa's schematic definition of that condi- 
tion in the Path to Purity will prove useful. In the 23rd and final 
chapter of that work he says: 


What is the attainment of cessation? It is the non-occurrence of 
mind and mental concomitants as a result of their successive 
cessation.?4 


Dhammapāla comments on this passage: 


‘As a result of their successive cessation’ means as a result of the 
successive cessation of the three kinds of activity [viz: physical, 
verbal and mental]. This occurs by way of the cessation of obstacles 

. to this [condition] and by way of the obtaining of the eight 
attainments accompanied by insight. The meaning is that the 
attainment of cessation is the non-occurrence of miad and mental 
concomitants for as long as they are cut off.25 


The same themes are stressed once again. Physical, verbal and 
mental activities have ceased in the attainment of cessation and there 
is a complete absence of mental events. Buddhaghosa provides some 
entertaining stories intended to illustrate the profundity of the at- 
tainment of cessation and the degree to which it prevents the practi- 
tioner from reacting to stimuli in his immediate environment. One of 
these stories, which makes concrete and immediate the rather ab- 
stract descriptions discussed so far, concerns the elder Mahānāga, a 
monk who entered the attainment of cessation in the meditation-hall 
of his mother's village. While he was in cessation, the meditation-hall 
caught fire and all the monks except Mahānāga fled; he, being in the 
attainment of cessation, was not aware of the fire encircling him and 
remained in trance while the villagers brought water, put out the fire, 
removed ashes, undertook repairs and scattered flowers around 
him.26 Mahānāga did not emerge from the attainment of cessation 
until the predetermined time: external events, no matter how dramat- 
ic, could have no effect upon him. 

On the basis of the selectively chosen but representative material 
we now have a reasonably accurate idea of the way in which the 
attainment of cessation was understood by the canonical and com- 
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mentarial works of Theravada Buddhism. It is, in brief, a condition 
in which no mental events of any kind occur, a condition distinguisha- 
ble from death only by a certain residual warmth and vitality in the 
unconscious practitioner's body. 


1.3 METHODS OF REACHING THE ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION 


In the preceding section I have shown how the attainment of ces- 
sation is described in some significant texts of the Theravāda tradi- 
tion and made an attempt to interpret that description. I now want to 
turn to a consideration of how the altered state of consciousness in 
question is attained, and in order to properly understand that it will 
be necessary to make some preliminary general remarks about Therav- 
àda Buddhist soteriological theory. 


1.3.1 Soteriological Methods and Soteriological Goals 


The canonical and commentarial texts of Theravàda Buddhism de- 
scribe a number of different types of soteriological method. A full 
analysis of the range of methods described together with their con- 
comitant soteriologica! goals cannot be given in this study; I can only 
note the commonplace fact—commonplace both to the Theravāda 
tradition itself and to non-Theravadin scholars studying that tradition 
from without—that the.soteriological methods witnessed and recom- 
mended by the tradition resolve themselves phenomenologically into 
two main types, which I shall call the analytic and the enstatic.27 

The standard Pali terms for the two types are: 'the cultivation 
of insight’ (vipassanā-bhāvanā) and ‘the cultivation of tranquility’ 
(samatha-bhavana). Stated very briefly, the former is concerned with 
repeated meditations upon standard items of Buddhist doctrine—the 
four truths, the 12-fold chain of dependent origination and so forth 
—until these are completely internalized by practitioners and their 
cognitive and perceptual systems operate only in terms of them. 
Such analytical meditations are designed, then, to remove standard 
cognitive and perceptual habit-patterns and to replace them with 
new ones. Furthermore, these techniques are designed to teach the 
.. practitioner something new about the way things are, to inculcate in 
his consciousness a whole series of knowledges that such-and-such 
is the case. In contrast, the enstatic meditations are designed to 
reduce the contents of consciousness, to focus awareness upon a 
single point and ultimately to bring all mental activity to a halt. 
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It should be obvious that there is a prima facie tension between the 
two types of technique and so, necessarily, between the soteriologi- 
cal goals at which they are aimed. The thesis that there is some 
tension between these two types of technique is of course nothing 
new, either to the tradition or to Western scholars studying the tradi- 
tion; as long ago as 1937 Louis de La Vallée Poussin stated it very 
clearly, and it has been explored since then by a number of Western 
scholars.?? Unfortunately, it is not possible to discuss this creative 
tension at any length here; almost all of the material that I want to 
study falls firmly within the sphere of the ‘cultivation of tranquillity’, 
and the details of the scholastic attempts to combine and reconcile the 
two methods fall very largely outside my scope. However, a brief 
summary of the problem is in order, simply because there are a num- 
ber of points in the Theravadin treatment of the attainment of cessa- 
tion which only make sensc in the light of this basic tension. 

In outline, then, the tension between those techniques which are 
aimed at the cultivation of tranquillity and those aimed at the cultiva- 
tion of insight is closely related to different views of both the root 
cause of the unsatisfactoriness? of human existence and the proper 
means of going beyond it. Those who follow and advocate the ana- 
lytic techniques tend to perceive the basic human problem as one of 
ignorance, an inaccurate understanding of the way things are and a 
deeply rooted tendency to consistently misinterpret and misunder- 
stand human experience and the nature of the world within which it 
occurs. The result of a consistent and determined effort to internalize 
the categories of Buddhist thought by way of the practice of analytic 
meditations is, it is said, identical with the removal of ignorance, the 
attainment of knowledge, and the development of the ability to per- 
ceive things as they really are. When this accurate knowledge and 
clear perception is continuously possessed by the practitioner, the 
root cause of bondage is removed and salvation attained. In drastic 
contrast, the practitioners of the enstatic techniques aimed at tran- 
quillity tend to perceive the basic human error as one of attitude 
rather than cognition; the key Buddhist term here is 'thirst' (taņhā), a 
term that denotes all types of passionate desire and attachment. To 
be subject to desire of this kind is to be subject to a profound attach- 
ment to the world, an attachment which is not justified, according to 
Buddhist theory, either by the nature of the world or by the nature 
of the person showing attachment to it. A method of overcoming 
this profound attachment to the world—perhaps the most thorough- 
going imaginable—is the practice of those enstatic techniques which 
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culminate in the attainment of cessation, a condition in which, as has 
already been suggested, no experience of any kind is able to occur, 
much less experience of a kind which encourages passionate attach- 
ments. 

Put very crudely, the cultivation of tranquillity centres upon 
manipulation of the practitioner's emotional attitudes and the culti- 
vation of insight centres upon manipulation of the practitioner's cog- 
nitive skills. The adherent of the former destroys passions by with- 
drawing from all contact with the external universe, whereas the 
practitioner of the latter asserts control over the universe by learning 
to know it as it is. This polarity may be expressed in different ways 
and is related to a similar contrast which is visible throughout the 
history of Indian thought on soteriological method. 

One side of this dichotomy consists in the identification of salva- 
tion with knowledge and with what is taken to be the inevitable 
effect of knowledge, control. On the view, an individual's subjection 
to suffering and the endless round of rebirth and redeath is ex- 
plained by the fact that the person does not properly understand the 
mechanics of the process and is thus at its mercy; control over a 
process presupposes understanding of it, and it is understanding 
and power which, on this view, are the ultimate soteriological goals. 
The significance of knowledge as a soteriological tool can be traced to 
a very early period in Indian thought; it is stressed even in some of 
the Vedic hymns’! and is, of course, central to many of the Upa- 
nisads. According to such texts, a gnostic penetration to the nature of 
things issues in a kind of magical immortality, a transcendence of the 
cycle of redeath the existence of which posed the basic soteriological 
problem for Indian thought. This view is very clearly expressed in 
some of the Upanisadic texts, especially in the famous description, 
found in the Taittiriya Upanisad of the liberated person as one who 
knows and one whose knowledge gives immortality and the ability 
to use all of the universe as food, the means of sustaining immortal- 
ity. The lyrical hymn to this knowledge-based food-sustained power- 
imbued magical immortality is worth quoting: 

I am food! I am food! I am food! 
I am the eater of food! I am the eater of food! I am the eater of food! 
I am a verse-maker! I am a verse-maker! I am a verse-maker! 
I am the first-born of the cosmic order, 
Earlier than the Gods in the navel of immortality! 
Who gives me away has indeed aided me! 


I, who am food, eat the eater of food! 
I have overcome the whole world!22 
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This view of salvation is paradigmatically ecstatic: the gnostic's 
knowledge reaches beyond self and gives power to manipulate the 
universe, to metaphorically consume it. A similar kind of knowledge 
and power is sought by the Buddhist who practices the analytic 
meditations with the hope of gaining true insight into the nature of 
the universe: Nirvana, understood on this model, becomes an ecstat- 
ic magical immortality, bestowing limitless power upon its posses- 
sor.? 

The alternative to seeking immortality by way of knowledge and 
power is the central concern of this study. It centres upon the prac- 
tice of enstatic technique, withdrawal from contact with the outside 
world, suppression of emotional and intellectual activity and is to be 
identified with what, in Buddhist terms, is called 'the cultivation of 
tranquillity'. Here the problem of bondage to the cycle of rebirth and 
redeath is solved by attempting to attain complete affective disentan- 
glement from the universe, to excrete the cosmos instead of eating it, 
to die without returning rather than to gain a magical immortality. It 
is at this goal that the enstatic techniques briefly set forth already are 
aimed, and it is with this goal that the attainment of cessation is to be 
paradigmatically identified. The root error here is passionate involve- 
ment with the world, and, as should become clearer in the course of 
this study, involvement of any kind is quite impossible for an indi- 
vidual in the attainment of cessation. 

With this important typological distinction in mind, the following 
discussion of the traditions about methods of obtaining the attain- 
ment of cessation should become clearer. One basic point to bear in 
mind is that most of the oddities and tensions found in Buddhist 
analyses of the attainment of cessation arise from attempts to in- 
troduce elements from one system of views about salvation into an- 
other. Throughout Buddhist history, intellectuals have attempted to 
reconcile thought-systems which are on the face of it, irreconcilable, 
systems which have different ideas of what salvation is and concomi- 
tantly different ideas of the methods which are appropriate for its 
attainment. Thus, I suggest, Buddhist intellectuals have frequently 
attempted to assimilate the soteriological goal of the attainment of 
cessation—which is essentially part of the enstasy/withdrawal/isola- 
tion complex of thought—to that of Nirvana conceived as a dispas- 
sionate intellectual comprehension of the way things are—which is 
part of the knowledge/power/immortality complex of thought. It 
should not be hard to see that problems will inevitably arise from 
any such attempt. | 
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1.3.2 Obtaining Cessation: The Basic Unit of Tradition 


The attainment of cessation is usually presented in Theravāda 
texts as the culminating point in an ascending fivefold series of altered 
states of consciousness. This fivefold series in turn occurs as an ele- 
ment in various other sets of hierarchically organized altered states of 
consciousness. Before offering a brief survey of the variety of contexts 
within which the fivefold series is found, I shall translate and discuss 
the basic fivefold series by itself. The unit of tradition used to preserve 
the standard fivefold series runs thus: 


(i) By the transcendence of all conceptualizations of form, by the disap- 
pearance of conceptualizations based upon sense-data, by paying no 
attention to conceptualizations of manifoldness, having attained to 
the sphere of infinite space [the practitioner] remains therein, think- 
ing ‘space is unending’. 

(ii) By entirely transcending the sphere of infinite space, having attained 
to the sphere of infinite consciousness [the practitioner] remains 
therein, thinking ‘consciousness is infinite’. 

(iii) By entirely transcending the sphere of infinite consciousness, having 
attained to the sphere of nothing at all, [the practitioner] remains 
therein, thinking 'there is nothing'. 

(iv) By entirely transcending the sphere of nothing at all, having entered 
the sphere of neither conceptualization nor non-conceptualization, 
[the practitioner] remains therein. 

(v) By entirely transcending the sphere of neither conceptualization nor 
non-conceptualization, having attained the cessation of sensation and 
conceptualization [the practitioner] remains therein. 


The first four of these five stages—the 'sphere of infinite space', 
the 'sphere of infinite consciousness', the 'sphere of nothing at all' 
and the 'sphere of neither conceptualization nor non-conceptualiza- 
tion'—are, in Buddhist thought, both cosmological spheres and al- 
tered states of consciousness. They are frequently known as the 'four 
formlessnesses'35 and are conceived as cosmological realms in which 
it is possible to be born and live out one (or many) lives. There are 
thought to be classes of divine beings who inhabit these realms, all 
of whom are characterized chiefly by the fact that they have no 
physical bodies since no physical form of any kind can exist in 
these realms. But for the purposes of this study the main importance 
of this series is that it is also understood as an hierarchically ordered 
ascending series of altered states of consciousness, states which are 
accessible to an inhabitant of the realms of form by the practice of 
certain meditative disciplines. 
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These meditative disciplines are only hinted at in the unit of tradi- 
tion translated above; in the first case, that of transcending the con- 
ceptualizations of physical form and attaining the sphere of infinite 
space, the practitioner achieves his goal, it seems, by taking the 
sphere of infinite space as the object of contemplative exercise. It 
seems that the practitioner is intended to actively think—even to 
verbalize"—that space is infinite and to contemplate this idea until 
the possibility of cognizing physical form in any way has completely 
vanished. The practitioner will then be established in a condition 
wherein the only object of cognition that occurs to him is that of 
featureless, formless undifferentiated space. Much the same applies 
to the second and third formless spheres—those of the infinity of 
consciousness and of nothing at all. Here also progress is achieved 
by the use of active thought and verbalization—on the one hand that 
consciousness is infinite and on the other that nothing whatever ex- 
ists. 

It is evident that the content of consciousness becomes increasing- 
ly attenuated as the practitioner progresses through the stages of 
formlessness. By the third stage, the practitioner has developed the 
ability to cognize nothingness or, more precisely, to empty the con- 
tent of awareness of everything except the consciousness that noth- 
ing exists. But even this is not the highest stage possible; in the third 
stage, the sphere of nothing at all, the ability to form concepts and 
the concomitant ability to verbalize them (if indeed the two can prop- 
erly be distinguished) remains. In the fourth stage—that of neither 
conceptualization nor non-conceptualization—even this vanishes, 
and the ability to form concepts exists in such an attenuated form 
that it is neither thought proper to say that it exists or that it does 
not. Finally, in the attainment of cessation, otherwise called the ces- 
sation of sensation and conceptualization, even this vanishes, and 
the practitioner enters a cataleptic trance, the nature of which I have 
already outlined. 

The techniques used by the practitioner when passing through 
these stages are, therefore, essentially enstatic. That is, they are de- 
signed initially to progressively withdraw the practitioner from all 
sensory contacts with the external world and then to progressively 
bring to a halt all inner mental activity. The process culminates in the 
attainment of cessation, wherein there are no mental events and no 
contacts with the external world. Actions are not initiated and stimu- 
li are not responded to; the continuum of mental events which con- 
stitutes the psychological existence of the practitioner according to 
Buddhist theory runs out into silence. There is some evidence, as we 
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shall see, that this kind of cessation was identified by some Bud- 
dhists at some periods with Nirvana and was thus thought of as the 
ultimately desirable goal for all Buddhists. 


1.3.3 Contextual Analysis 


The basic unit of tradition translated and discussed in the preced- 
ing section occurs frequently in the canonical texts of Theravāda 
Buddhism* but not always in the same context. The unit of tradition 
describing the attainment of cessation occurs linked with several other 
units of tradition, describing a variety of meditative methods and 
soteriological goals. Also, the standard description of the attainment 
of cessation is itself sometimes qualified by statements which attempt 
to reconcile it with methods and goals which do not cohere well with 
its essential nature, and this indicates, among other things, that this 
unit of tradition and the techniques and goals which it describes 
presented something of a problem for early Buddhist meditation- 
theorists. It is, I think, possible to discern within the early canonical 
texts of Theravāda Buddhism a number of different attempts to make 
sense of the attainment of cessation. Most of these try to make it 
cohere with standard Buddhist soteriological theories about the im- 
portance of intellectual analysis and reasoned knowledge to the attain- 
ment of enlightenment. It should be clear enough, even from the bare 
outline of the attainment of cessation and the techniques which lead 
to it given so far in this study, that there are substantial intellectual 
difficulties involved in reconciling and combining into a coherent 
soteriological system the paradigmatically enstatic techniques in- 
volved in attaining cessation and the paradigmatically ecstatic tech- 
niques involved in intellectual analysis aimed at knowledge, power 
and immortality. It is beyond the scope of this study to pursue all the 
twists and turns taken by Buddhist meditation-theorists in their at- 
tempts to produce such a coherent soteriological system; it is impor- 
tant, however, to take brief note of the basic contexts within which the 
basic unit of tradition occurs in the canonical texts, since an informed 
discussion of the philosophical and systematic problems occasioned 
by the attainment of cessation must rest upon an awareness of the 
steps actually taken by the tradition to deal with the issue. 

First, then, the techniques aimed at the attainment of cessation are 
frequently found as a sequel to a preliminary set of four altered 
states of consciousness, usually called the 'four jhānā of form'. Jhana 
(jhanà is the plural form) is one of the few technical terms that I shall 
leave untranslated throughout this study since I have been unable to 
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find an appropriate single-word English translation that is not either 
positively misleading or inadequate. Stated briefly, the term 
denotes (any one of) a series of precisely defined altered states of 
consciousness, altered states which are characterized by an increas- 
ing attenuation of the practitioner's emotions. Thus, in the fourth 
and highest jhāna of form, the only emotional response left to the 
practitioner is that of equanimity; ratiocination, pleasure, pain and 
indeed all intense emotional reactions have been left behind. The 
techniques used to gain the four jhānā of form are also enstatic, de- 
signed to withdraw the practitioner from emotional attachments to 
and contacts with the external world, as well as from the tendency to 
rationally analyze his experience. They therefore move in the same 
general sphere as those techniques aimed at the attainment of cessa- 
tion—the central concern of this study—and when the two sets of 
techniques are combined, a coherent and far-reaching set of enstatic 
practices is produced, comprising nine distinct altered states of con- 
sciousness. These nine altered states are not infrequently referred to 
as the ‘nine successive attainments’ or the ‘nine successive abodes'.4! 
The nine altered states in this series, therefore, consist of the four 
jhànà of form, combined with the four formless states (see the extract 
translated in Section 1.3.2), culminating in the attainment of cessa- 
tion itself. 

A typical example of this type of context for the attainment of 
cessation may be found in the Discourse on Much to be Experienced 
(Bahuvedaniyasutta) of the Intermediate Collection. The context is a de- 
bate on the nature and classifications of sensation and especially on 
the nature of pleasant sensation. The Buddha expounds the ninefold 
series of altered states of consciousness outlined in the previous 
paragraph, stating that each stage consists in a happiness 'more 
pleasing and more excellent' than that belonging to the stage which 
has gone before.? The conclusion of this discourse notes that there is 
something of a problem involved in calling the attainment of cessa- 
tion pleasurable, since this state is defined as being entirely free from 
all sensation whatever. The commentary explains: 


[The attainment of] cessation is called pleasurable since it | 
possesses that pleasure which consists in absence of sensation. That 
which is called 'pleasure that consists in sensation' occurs by way of 
the five qualities of sensual pleasure [i.e., ordinary sense-pleasures 
which occur before the practitioner has begun enstatic practice] and 
the eight attainments [i.e., the eight altered states of consciousness 
up to, but not including, the attainment of cessation]. But cessation 
is defined as possessing that pleasure which consists in absence of. 
sensation. For whether we speak of pleasure that consists in 
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sensation or pleasure that consists in absence of sensation there is 
only a single categorv 'pleasure' which has the meaning of pleasure 
that is designated the condition of the absence of suffering.» 


The general point here is that ‘pleasure’ can be predicated of the 
attainment of cessation even though it is defined as being without 
any kind of sensation. This is so because 'pleasure' means the ab- 
sence of suffering, and it is certainly true that suffering is not possi- 
ble for one who has reached the attainment of cessation. 

This glance at the Discourse on Much to be Experienced provides a 
representative instance of the use of the attainment of cessation as 
the culminating point of a tightly structured series of enstatic prac- 
tices; in this instance there is no attempt to introduce any elements 
of thought or practice from the knowledge/power/immortality com- 
plex of soteriological thought. The discourse provides instead a co- 
herent presentation of the enstatic complex of thought and practice, 
and moreover a presentation which appears, prima facie, to consider 
the attainment of cessation as the ultimate soteriological goal of the 
practicing Buddhist. The issue of the varying and often contradictory 
valuations placed upon the attainment of cessation in the Theravāda 
tradition will have to be returned to in the next section of this study; 
for the moment it is important to note that this context for the employ- 
ment of the standard fivefold unit of tradition describing the attain- 
ment of cessation is unrelievedly enstatic in nature. 

A rather different context for the standard fivefold unit of tradition 
is that in which it is preceded by a unit of tradition describing a 
threefold set of altered states of consciousness. When the fivefold 
unit (four formless states plus the attainment of cessation itself) is 
combined with this threefold unit, there emerges a complex unit of 
tradition describing a set of eight altered states of consciousness to- 
gether with the concomitant practices leading to them. This also is 
essentially a unified and tightly structured set of enstatic practices, 
devoted to a progressive reduction of the contents of the practi- 
tioner's consciousness and aimed ultimately at the cessation of all 
mental events whatsoever. It differs from the context described in 
the preceding paragraph simply in that the preliminary practices and 
altered states are different: in the former case (that of the four jhānā 
of form), the tradition presents the process leading tc the attainment 
of cessation as beginning with a fourfold set of enstatic practices 
aimed at reducing the affective content of the practitioner's con- 
sciousness and the range of emotional response available, and then 
follows this with the fivefold set that has already been discussed (in 
Section 1.3.2). In the latter case, the process begins with a threefold 
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set of what are essentially visualization exercises and passes from 
there to the fivefold set of practices already examined. The eightfold 
set thus produced is usually called the 'eight liberations' (vimokkha), 
and while there are many problems connected with this particular 
set of soteriological practices, problems which for the most part lie 
outside the purview of this study, the important thing about it for 
my purposes is that here too, as with the ninefold set, the context for 
the attainment of cessation is unrelievedly enstatic. There is no at- 
tempt to bring in techniques from the ecstatic/analytic tradition. 

Along with these two essentially enstatic contexts for the unit of 
tradition describing the attainment of cessation, there are also some 
interesting contexts wherein an attempt is made to combine these 
enstatic practices with the analytic methods which I have suggested 
provide the other basic modality of soteriological practice in Therav- 
ada Buddhism. The most common way in which this is done is by 
inserting, at the very end of the standard fivefold unit of tradition, a 
small pericope* describing the application of wisdom (panna) to the 
practitioner's condition. The final part of the standard fivefold unit 
of tradition together with this unit of tradition reads thus: 


By entirely transcending the sphere of neither conceptualization 
nor non-conceptualization, having attained the cessation of sensation 
and conceptualization [the practitioner] remains therein. Also, upon 
seeing by means of wisdom, his [viz: the practitioner's] defilements 
are completely destroyed.* 


Given this version of the attainment of cessation—which sees the 
exercise of wisdom, or conceptual/verbal analysis of the way things 
are, as occurring after the attainment of cessation (which has already 
been shown to be a condition in which no mental events are possi- 
ble, much less the kind of complex intellectual analysis denoted by 
the term ‘wisdom’)—the obvious difficulty is to explain why it 
should be thought that the gaining of the attainment of cessation 
should make a favourable prelude for the exercise of intellectual 
analysis and the concomitant destruction of 'defilements'. On the 
face of it quite the opposite should be true; phenomenological analy- 
sis of the attainment of cessation suggests that intellectual activity is 
incompatible with such a condition and that the attainment of cessa- 
tion makes sense as a soteriological goal, as I have already sug- 
gested, only when it is considered as the answer to a specific prob- 
lem, that of passionate attachment. The exercise of wisdom, or 
reasoned analysis, on the other hand, makes sense as a soteriological 
goal when it is considered as the answer to the problem of igno- 
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rance. It appears, then, that we have here an excellent example of 
the uneasy bringing together of two radically different sets of soteri- 
ological methods and two radically different soteriological goals.* 

A historical explanation for this particular case is not too difficult 
to arrive at, though it is not of paramount interest for my study. 
Simply and briefly put, the probable historical explanation for the 
last-minute injection of methods and goals appropriate to the 
analytical/intellectual mode into a context which is otherwise exclu- 
sively enstatic is that at a very early stage in the development of the 
Buddhist tradition, soteriological orthodoxy arrived at the position 
that proper soteriological method must necessarily involve some de- 
gree of analytical/intellectual meditation upon central items of Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Put still more simply, it quickly became orthodoxy for 
Indian Buddhist intellectuals that salvation must involve some de- 
gree of intellectual appropriātion of doctrine, and any canonical ma- 
terial which appeared to present a self-consistent and coherent set of 
soteriological practices which involved no such intellectual activity 
therefore needed to be emended to accord with such orthodoxy. The 
details of the development of this orthodoxy are now lost; we do not 
know when it became firmly established, whether there were ever 
substantial Buddhist communities whose soteriological practices 
were exclusively enstatic, and why some elements of the canonical 
material still reflect an exclusively enstatic set of practices rather than 
an exclusively analytic one, (or, more commonly, a mixed set). 
Nevertheless, I believe that this general picture can effectively be 
used to account for many of the oddities encountered in the texts of 
the four Collections.* 

The problem for Buddhist theoreticians, the scholastic thinkers 
who produced the great systematic works of the Indian Buddhist 
tradition, thus quickly became one of what to do with the elements 
of their tradition which clearly illustrate a very positive view of the 
attainment of cessation, coming close at times to considering it as an 
independently valid soteriological goal, identical with Nirvana. The 
complex historical and philosophical process by which such theoreti- 
cians did accommodate such elements of their tradition cannot even 
be outlined here, since my main interest is in the philosophical ques- 
tions raised by the attainment of cessation and not in the develop- 
ment of Buddhist scholastic theory per se. All that I want to do here 
is to complement the outline picture of the varied contexts provided 
for the attainment of cessation in the Collections with a glance at the 
place provided for it by Buddhaghosa in the Path to Purity and at the 
comments on this by Dhammapāla in the Casket of the Supreme Mean- 


ing. 
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Buddhaghosa treats the attainment of cessation in the final chapter 
of the Path to Purity and defines it as one of the four 'benefits of 
cultivating wisdom’. The term translated here as ‘wisdom’ is panna, a 
key term which is located firmly within the sphere of analytic under- 
standing of the nature of things and is presented throughout the 
Path to Purity—and indeed throughout the Theravada tradition—as 
resulting directly from those techniques that I have been calling ana- 
lytic. Why then does Buddhaghosa define the attainment of cessation 
as a benefit of the cultivation of wisdom when it is difficult to see that 
it is even tangentially related to analytic knowledge? Why should an 
increase in the scope and depth of the practitioner’s knowledge of the 
way things are lead to the attainment of cessation? Buddhaghosa’s 
answer is that the necessary conditions for entering the attainment of 
cessation are the following: first, that one has reached one of the two 
highest stages on the Buddhist path (those of having begun one’s last 
life before attaining enlightenment and of having already attained 
enlightenment); the idea here is that anyone less spiritually ad- 
vanced than this would be hindered by the continued existence within 
the mental continuum—to use for a moment non-personalistic Bud- 
dhist language—of various passions and defilements. Second, that 
one be fully adept at the cultivation of both insight and tranquillity, 
which is to say that one must be master of both the enstatic and the 
analytic methods of meditative practice and that one must therefore 
have eradicated all passion and all ignorance or intellectual misappre- 
hension. Having stated these necessary conditions, conditions which 
naturally rule out the possibility of the attainment of cessation being 
regarded as simply and solely the result of enstatic practice, Bud- 
dhaghosa goes on to give a detailed description of the means by which 
the practitioner actually enters the attainment: 


How is it [viz: the attainment of cessation] attained? Such 
attainment belongs to one who has done the preparatory tasks and 
who strives with tranquillity and insight; {it occurs] as a result of 
[the practitioner] causing the cessation of the sphere of neither 
conceptualization nor non-conceptualization. (In contrast], the 
person who strives only with tranquillity reaches the sphere of 
neither conceptualization nor non-conceptualization and remains 
there, and the person who strives only with insight reaches the 
attainment of fruit and remains there. But the person who strives 
with both [tranquillity and insight] after doing the preparatory tasks 
causes the cessation of the sphere of neither conceptualization nor 
non-conceptualization—he attains it [viz: the attainment of 
cessation]. This is a brief outline. In more detail: A monk who 
desires to attain cessation, the duties connected with his meal 
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completed and his hands and feet thoroughly washed, sits down 
upon a well-prepared seat in a secluded place. Crossing his legs, 
making his body erect and placing his attention to the front he 
attains the first jhàna, and upon emerging therefrom perceives the 
formations therein as impermanent, unsatisfactory and without an 
individuating essence . . .* [so also for the other jhànà and formless 
states until the practitioner] attains the sphere of neither 
conceptualization nor non-conceptualization. Then, after one or two 
turns of consciousness have passed, he becomes mindless and 
reaches cessation. Why is it that [moments of] consciousness do not 
occur [for him] after [these] two [turns of] consciousness? This is 
because of [the practitioner's] effort toward cessation, since this 
monk's ascent through the eight attainments [viz: four jhānā and 
four formless states] by yoking together the qualities of tranquillity 
and insight is an effort toward successive cessation [of all mental 
events] and not toward the attainment of the sphere of neither 
conceptualization nor non-conceptualization. Thus it is because of 
[his] effort toward cessation that no more than two [turns of] 
consciousness occur.?! 


Dhammapala’s comments on this passage read: 


"With tranquillity and insight' means with those [qualities] yoked 
together, mutually helping one another. '. . . reaches the sphere of 
neither conceptualization nor non-conceptualization and remains 
there' is said because of the absence of insight and the presence 
simply of tranquillity above that [stage for such a practitioner]. "The 
person who strives only with insight . . .' If a noble person has the 
goal of the attainment of fruit? [only], then having reached the 
attainment of fruit which is appropriate to him, he remains 
there... . ‘He reaches cessation’ means just that [he reaches] a 
mindless condition. ‘Because of [the practitioner's] effort toward 
cessation' means: (i) because of a condition of effort [on the part of 
the practitioner] aimed at cessation of mind; (ii) because of the 
cessation of mind which is concomitant with an effort aimed at 
producing the two powers [viz: tranquillity and insight] and so 
forth. "By yoking together the qualities of tranquillity and insight’ 
means that endowment with the powers of tranquillity and insight 
and the condition of mastery over the states of knowledge and 
concentration are sought by the reciprocal transcendence [of 
tranquillity and insight]. 'An effort toward successive cessation [of 
all mental events] means an effort aimed at the successive cessation 
and destruction of the first jhana and so forth [viz: including the rest 
of the jhana and the formless states], together with their realization.°3 


While some of the scholastic technicalities in these passages may 
remain unclear—and to fully analyze all of them would take many 
pages—the overall picture is, I think, clear enough: the practitioner 
performs certain physical preliminaries and then progresses through 
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the entire hierarchy of enstatically produced altered states of con- 
sciousness regarding each in turn, as the practitioner exits from it, as 
possessing the three characteristics which, according to Buddhist 
theory, define all conditioned things: that is, the enstatically pro- 
duced states of consciousness are transitory, unsatisfactory and in- 
substantial. Another way of saying this is that they are not soterio- 
logically ultimate. After reaching and emerging from the eighth and 
highest of the attainments, immediately preceding the attainment of 
cessation itself, the practitioner's efforts turn consciously towards 
cessation and, after one or at most two further moments of con- 
sciousness ('turns' of consciousness in the extract translated above) 
the practitioner enters the attainment and becomes mindless. 
Euddhaghosa’s description of the process, together with his em- 
phasis on the fact that the attainment of cessation can only be 
reached by one who already has substantial analytic achievements, 
shows that he was concerned to try and accommodate the attain- 
ment within a coherent and comprehensive soteriological schema 
and therefore to provide links between the enstatic and the analytic 
modes of practice. This much is clear even from his definition of the 
attainment as a 'benefit of cultivating wisdom', and the impression is 
confirmed by Dhammapala's comments on the passage just trans- 
lated. A key point is Buddhaghosa's phrase 'yoking together the quali- 
ties of tranquillity and insight’, and Dhammapala’s notion of this 
yoking as a ‘mutual helping’ and a ‘reciprocal transcendence’, an 
ascent through the series of enstatically produced altered states of 
consciousness by an alternating use of the twin powers of tranquillity 
and insight, each being necessary in order for the practitioner to 
transcend the stage reached previously. The image is one of yoking, 
joint harnessing, two horses with different capacities pulling the same 
carriage in the same direction. The image is not, however, fully ex- 
plained: just why are both tranquillity and insight necessary for a 
practitioner to enter the attainment of cessation? The power of insight, 
it appears, is used to review the characteristics of the altered states 
attained by way of tranquillity, and to make judgements about them; 
this, it would seem, is a second-order activity, one that may be useful, 
even essential, for the practitioner's full development of the capacity 
to analyze phenomena and come to an understanding of their nature, 
but not for the ability to simply enter the altered states in question. 
oimilarly, in order to make correct judgements about the processes 
involved in running a four-minute mile I am likely to need certain 
analytic capacities and to be possessed of certain pieces of knowledge 
—such as knowledge about the physiological mechanisms by which 
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oxygen intake is processed—but it is far from clear that I need such 
capacities or such knowledge in order to actually run a four-minute 
mile. 

The analogy, like all analogies, is imperfect but suggestive. It 
leaves open the question of whether the influential attempt by Bud- 
dhaghosa and Dhammapala to accommodate the traditions about the 
attainment of cessation, and about enstatic technique generally, into 
the sphere of observationally analytic technique, and thus to arrive at 
a unified soteriological system, can be judged a success. This is not 
a question that can be fully explored here; I have noted it only to 
provide an adequate context for developing an understanding of the 
more purely philosophical problems surrounding the attainment of 
cessation. 

This brief survey suggests that by the time of such systematic 
thinkers as Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala the attainment of cessa- 
tion was not given an especially prominent place as a soteriological 
goal. That this is so reflects the broad consensus on the nature of 
enlightenment and the methods appropriate to gaining it which had 
emerged in the Theravada tradition by this period: the methods of 
observational and intellectual analysis and the transformation of the 
perceptual and cognitive skills of the practitioner which goes with 
them had become normative and it was therefore impossible for the 
paradigmatically enstatic methods connected with the attainment of 
cessation to be anything more than marginal. This consensus is, if 
anything, still more marked among the orthodox intellectuals of con- 
temporary Theravada Buddhism.» It only remains, then, before turn- 
ing to the more strictly philosophical problems raised by the existence 
and recommendation of the attainment of cessation within the tradi- 
tion, to look briefly at some explicit evaluations given to the attain- 
ment of cessation within the Theravada tradition. 


1.4 EVALUATIONS OF THE ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION 


I have tried to show that the attainment of cessation has a signifi- 
cant place within the Theravāda tradition as an independently valid 
soteriological goal, and that there are important sets of meditational 
techniques designed to lead the practitioner to it. The question re- 
mains, precisely how is this altered state of consciousness evaluated 
by the tradition? | 
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In the early texts—specifically the discourses and sermons pre- 
served in the four Collections—there are extremely positive evalua- 
tions of the attainment of cessation. For example, in a discourse of 
the Intermediate Collection, a hierarchy of soteriological goals is estab- 
lished, beginning with leaving the householder's life and 'going 
forth' into the life of a religious mendicant. The next highest goal is 
correct ethical conduct. Then comes concentration, followed by 
‘knowledge and vision’—identical with what I have been calling the 
analytic methods—and finally, more excellent than any of these, the 
four jhānā of form, the four formless attainments. and cessation it- 
self. In this discourse, then, it appears that the attainment of cessa- 
tion is regarded as in some sense soteriologically superior to the in- 
tellectual and verbal knowledges gained by analytic methods. 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the relevant passage of this dis- 
course says: 


How is it that the jhānā [and the other enstatic states, including 
the attainment of cessation] are more excellent than knowledge and 
vision? It is because they are the basis for [attaining] cessation. 
Whereas the lower jhānā [and other enstatic states] are the basis for 
[realizing] insight, these [jhana and enstatic states] are the basis for 
[attaining] cessation, and should therefore be understood as ‘more 
excellent’ [than knowledge and vision].°” 


Buddhaghosa here distinguishes two different kinds of jhana: the 
first apparently acts as a basis for the attainment of insight and the 
second as a basis for the attainment of cessation, and the second is 
superior to the first. The clear implication is that the goal of cessation 
is superior to that of insight or, to put this another way, that a para- 
digmatically enstatic goal is superior to an analytic one. 

Then, in the Gradual Collection the attainment of cessation is explic- 
itly identified with Nirvana as it is experienced in the practitioner's 
present life, and in a discourse of the Intermediate Collection the attain- 
ment of cessation is described as a 'comfortable abode' than which 
there is nothing greater or more excellent. Further, another passage 
of the same Collection states that there is no 'fetter' (a technical term 
in Buddhist psychology, denoting various kinds of exhaustively 
analyzed attachment to the things of the world, things which do not, 
given the Buddhist analysis, warrant any such attachment) which 
remains unremoved for one who has reached the attainment of ces- 
sation.* This also is a very positive evaluation of the attainment of 
cessation, since the removal of all 'fetters' is close to, if not actually 
identical with, Nirvana itself. 
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Buddhaghosa also appears to identify the attainment of cessation 
with Nirvana, at least insofar as this can be experienced while still 
alive. In answer to the question of why anyone should want to attain 
the cessation of sensation and conceptualization, he says: 


Why do they attain it [viz: the attainment of cessation]? Tired of 
the occurrence and dissolution of formations [viz: everything that is 
caused and so impermanent] they think: 'Let us live in happiness 
having become mindless here and now and naving attained that 
cessation which is Nirvana.’60 


There are a number of problems with this explanation of the mo- 
tive for attaining cessation. The most obvious is that it is unclear how 
a condition in which no mental events occur can possess affective 
tone as appears to be suggested. Presumably it would be more accu- 
rate to describe the attainment of cessation as a condition which is 
free from both happiness and sadness and indeed from all affective 
tone whatever. Dhammapāla was clearly aware of this problem and 
says that ‘happiness’ in this passage means simply ‘the absence of 
suffering'.6! He thus neatly sidesteps the problem of attributing affec- 
tive tone to the attainment of cessation. Naturally, if there are no 
mental events in the attainment of cessation, there can be no mental 
events involving suffering, and, according to Dhammapāla, this is 
simply what is meant by 'happiness'. 

The second major problem with Buddhaghosa's evaluation of the 
attainment of cessation as Nirvana is that this seems to approach 
-uneasily close to a standard Buddhist heresy: identifying Nirvana, 
the soteriological ultimate, with cessation. Such a heresy appears to 
be a variant of what is frequently described in the canonical Pali texts 
as the ‘annihilation view',? a view which suggests that the individ- 
ual is identical with the psycho-physical processes which constitute 

 him—that there is no 'further fact' of self-identity—and that at 
death, when these psycho-physical processes cease, the individual 
also necessarily ceases. Many Buddhist texts, especially those which 
discuss the question of the nature of Nirvana, do in fact read as 
though they embrace just this 'annihilation view'. But it needs al- 
ways to be borne in mind that Buddhist orthodoxy on Nirvana is that 
no views about it can be true and that this, together with the fact that 
the Buddha can by definition hold no false views, entails that the 
Buddha holds no view about Nirvana and thus a fortiori certainly not 
one that identifies Nirvana with annihilation. This position has its 
own philosophical problems which I can't explore here other than to 
say it appears prima facie incoherent: if all views about Nirvana are 
false, then the view ‘all views about Nirvana are false’ is also false. 
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However this may be, it certainly seems as though this text of. 
Buddhaghosa's, identifying the attainment of cessation with Nir- 
vana, is one of those that encourages some version of the 'annihila- 
tion view'. I am encouraged in this judgement by the fact that Bud- 
dhaghosa's commentator, Dhammapāla, also appears to have been 
somewhat uneasy with this simple identification and qualifies it dou- 
bly. First, he glosses Buddhaghosa's simple 'Nirvana' with the more 
technical term ‘Nirvana without remainder’, a term that reflects the 
basic division of Nirvana into two types: that which occurs in a practi- 
tioner’s individual life and yet still leaves enough of a ‘remainder’ (of 
the effects of past actions) such that the practitioner is able to continue 
living and acting, and that which occurs upon the enlightened practi- 
tioner's death. The paradigm case of the first kind of Nirvana, natural- 
ly, is that of the Buddha himself, who was said to have attained 
'Nirvana with remainder' when he reached enlightenment by sitting 
in meditation under the Bo tree, but who attained 'Nirvana without 
remainder’ only after his physical death. Dhammapāla, then, wants 
to identify the attainment of cessation with the second type of Nir- 
vana, that which usually follows upon physical death. He does not 
elaborate upon his reasons for making such an identification; I assume 
that he makes it because 'Nirvana with remainder' permits continued 
thought, action, intention and so forth, whereas the attainment of 
cessation clearly does not. If the attainment of cessation is to be identi- 
fied with any kind of Nirvana, then it must be with 'Nirvana without 
remainder'. The great similarities between the attainment of cessation 
and death (discussed in Section 1.2) are here suggested once again. 

But Dhammapala is uneasy even about this. He adds a further 
explanation, saying: ' "Having attained [that cessation which is] Nir- 
vana" means as though having attained Nirvana without remain- 
der.’6 Once again, he does not elaborate, though the use of the Pali 
particle viya—‘as though’, ‘like’, ‘as it were'—suggests some uncer- 
tainty on Dhammapāla's part about Buddhaghosa’s simple identifi- 
cation of cessation with Nirvana. The reason for this is that, 
phenomenologically speaking, the only kind of Nirvana which the 
attainment of cessation can possibly be like is Nirvana without remain- 
der, and yet part of the standard definition of this kind of Nirvana is 
that the practitioner attains it only after (physical) death. And, since 
the practitioner in the attainment of cessation is clearly still alive (even 
if only just), Dhammapala is forced to add his 'as though'. 

By looking in some detail at the thought underlying Buddhagh- 
osa's and Dhammapāla's evaluations of the attainment of cessation I 
hope to have shown orice more that the existence of this altered state 
within their tradition provided a severe problem of classification, in 
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several different ways, for the intellectuals and systematizers of The- 
ravàda Buddhism. The canonical orthodoxy is that the attainment of 
cessation is (more or less) the same as Nirvana, and this reflects the 
enstatic strand of Buddhist soteriological theory. Here, the attainment 
of cessation is the culmination of a process of retreat from interaction 
with the world and is thus Nirvana-in-life. But, as soon as orthodoxy 
: began to regard the analytic strand as paramount and to define Nir- 
vana-in-life through the paradigm of the Buddha's post-enlighten- 
ment preaching and teaching career, such a straightforward identifica- 
tion became impossible. The soteriological status of the attainment of 
cessation had to be changed and lowered, so much so that there is an 
obvious tension, if not an outright contradiction, between Dhammap- 
àla's definition of it as ‘something like Nirvana without remainder’ 
and the canonical definition, mentioned above, which approaches 
closely to simply identifying the attainment of cessation with Nirvana- 
in-life. This ambiguity persists throughout the Theravādin attempts to 
make sense of the attainment of cessation and is therefore reflected in 
its evaluations of this condition. 


1.5 DEBATES ON EMERGING FROM THE ATTAINMENT 
OF CESSATION 


So far in this chapter I have tried to show how the attainment of 
cessation was defined by the tradition, the kinds of practice which 
were thought to give rise to it and the evaluations given to it. The 
obvious question that remains, and the one which brings us to real 
philosophical meat, is: given that a mindless condition of this kind is 
possible—one wherein no mental events occur—how can the practi- 
tioner who attains it emerge from it? 

To sharpen this question somewhat, it's important to set forth a 
basic metaphysical postulate of the Theravāda system, namely the 
universal fact of causality, the Buddha's discovery of which is usually 
expressed in the following terse formula: 


When x exists y exists; 
from the arising of x, y arises. 
When x does not exist y does not exist; 
from the cessation of x, y ceases.*6 


There is considerable debate as to just how this should be spelled 
out. The following reformulation seems adequate: 


hw 


(1) For the occurrence of any given event Y, there exists a neces- 
sary and sufficient condition X 
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Some, at least, of the standard Theravādin glosses upon this for- 
mulation support this interpretation. They «nderstand the first two 
lines of the verse (‘When x exists y exists; from the arising of x, y 
arises." as parallelismus membrorum, expressing the relationship of 
sufficient conditionality (simply, 'If x then y', or 'x entails y'), and 
the last two lines of the verse (‘When x does not exist y does not 
exist; from the cessation of x, y ceases.') in the same manner, as 
expressing the relationship of necessary conditionality (simply, ‘If 
not-x then not-y' or ‘the absence of x entails the absence of y').* It is 
true that the universal application of (1) is not explicitly stated, nor 
perhaps even suggested, by the standard formulation translated 
above. It is supplied by me on the basis of other texts and is, I think, 
clearly what is intended.‘ Another problem with (1) is that, in the 
formulation I have given it, it appears to rule out: 


(1°) For the occurrence of any given event Y, there may be a variety 
of sufficient conditions X1 . . . Xn, none of which are necessary 


This is a problem because there are many canonical texts which 
appear to adhere to (1) rather than (1), while it seems clear that the 
philosophical orthodoxy of Theravada Buddhism wishes to assert (1). 
David Kalupahana, a noted scholar of Theravāda, solves this problem 
by suggesting that the verse translated above does indeed express 
Theravādin orthodoxy on the issue of causality, that (1) is an adequate 
reformulation of it (though he does not in fact formulate (1) quite as 
I have) and that the frequent uses of something very much like (1') in 
the Pali canon are explicable on the grounds that: 'Buddha was reluc- 
tant to confuse the minds of the latter (viz: untrained ordinary people) 
speaking of highly philosophical theories . . . the Buddha spoke to an 
ordinary man in terms intelligible to him.'9 While having some doubts 
about Kalupahana's apparent easy satisfaction with the use of false- 
hood as a pedagogical tool, I agree with him that (1) rather than (1') 
does indeed accurately reflect Theravādin orthodoxy and shall make 
use of it in what follows. 

Now (1), of course, is a version of the principle of sufficient reason 
(PSR), the view suggesting that every existent has a reason for its 
existence. In Leibniz's classical formulation, this principle states: '. . . 
that no fact can be real or existent, no statement true, unless there be 
a sufficient reason why it is so and not otherwise.’ An alternative 
(though not quite equivalent) way of putting this is to say that every 
event—or fact—has an explanation. It is notorious that there are dif- 
ficulties with this principle; I think that these difficulties are espe- 
cially pressing when we have to do with a strong form of PSR, as in 
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(1). For (1) states that X entails Y and that for any Y there is an X. But 
this seems to lead inevitably to the position that the series of entail- 
ments leading to (explaining) Y is infinite once it is accepted (as I 
think the metaphysicians of the Theravāda would) that there are no 
events (facts) which provide the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for their own existence. That is, if there are no self-explanatory events, 
every event must be explained by some other event. And this results 
in infinite regress. The Theravādin, perhaps, would not be perturbed 
by this, since he is likely to hold axiomatically the proposition that, as 
a matter of contingent fact, the occurrence of any given event Y is 
preceded by an infinitely long chain of preceding events. This prob- 
ably does not matter as long as the major point of (1) is to state simply 
that it is in principle possible to specify the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for the occurrence of any Y at any time; the infinite regress 
will matter, though, if the object at hand is to specify the total explana- 
tion of any Y, since the version of PSR supported by Theravāda theo- 
rists appears to make such a total explanation in principle impossible.7! 
This will provide a problem for Theravādins if, as sometimes seems 
to be the case, they want to suggest that the Buddha (being omnis- 
cient) can in fact provide such a total explanation of any given event. 
For not even an omniscient being can evade the requirements of the 
form of PSR enshrined in (1): that in principle no explanation of 
(specification of the necessary and sufficient conditions for the occur- 
rence of) any existent's existence can be total. But the whole question 
of the philosophical problems surrounding Buddha's omniscience is 
not one that can be entered into here.” I wish only to note that (1), 
the Theravādin strong form of PSR, presupposes the Buddhist axiom 
that the chain of caused events which constitutes the universe is 
beginningless. 

Applying (1) to the question of emergence from the attainment of 
cessation, we need to know what the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions are for such emergence to occur. The universality of (1) rules 
out the possibility that emergence can occur spontaneously, in an 
uncaused' manner: there have to be (in principle) specifiable condi- 
tions for its occurrence. One important result obtained in our de- 
scriptive analysis of the attainment of cessation is: 


(2) No mental events occur in the attainment of cessation 
Bearing (1) and (2) in mind for a moment, let's look at what the 


texts say about emergence from the attainment of cessation. An ex- 
plicit statement is found in a text of the Intermediate Collection: 
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. it does not occur to a monk who is emerging from the 
attainment of cessation 'I will emerge from the attainment of 
cessation’ or ‘I am emerging from the attainment of cessation’ or ‘I 
have emerged from the attainment of cessation'. Rather, his mind 
has been previously so developed that it leads him to that condition 
[of emerging from the attainment of cessation].?? 


Clearly, emergence from the attainment of cessation does not oc- 
cur as a result of an intention formed on the part of the practitioner 
while in the attainment. This is so since: 


(3) All intentions are mental events 


and their occurrence while in the attainment of cessation would vio- 
late (2). Nevertheless, the text translated above suggests that emer- 
gence does occur as a result of something mental, that is to say the 
previous development of the practitioner's mind. Buddhaghosa 
makes this a little more explicit: 


How is it [viz: the attainment of cessation] made to last? It lasts 
for the time predetermined for its attainment unless interrupted by 
death, the waiting of the community, or the call of the Teacher. 


How does emergence from it come about? In two ways: either by 
the fruition of non-return in the case of the non-returner, or of 
arhatship in the case of the arhat.71 


The phrase 'the time predetermined for its attainment' indicates 
clearly that Buddhaghosa thinks that emergence from the attainment 
of cessation is determined at least partly by the intentions of the 
practitioner at the time of entering the attainment. This would also 
be the meaning of the reference to previous development of the 
mind in the extract from the Intermediate Collection above. The refer- 
ences to the possible interruption of the attainment by death, the 
waiting of the community (to enact some communal administrative 
judgement which requires the presence of the monk in cessation) 
and the 'call of the Teacher' (which here means the summons of the 
Buddha himself) also highlight the importance of the practitioner's 
intentions upon entering cessation, since it appears that the practi- - 
tioner can decide when entering cessation to emerge at the appropri- 
ate time if any of these eventualities should occur (though there are 
problems with this to which I shall return later). 

Buddhaghosa's final words in the extract translated here, the refer- 
ences to the two 'fruitions', refer us to the division of the Buddhist 
soteriological process into four ‘paths’ and four ‘fruits’; the two 
'fruits' referred to here are the two highest resultant stages upon the 
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Buddhist path, the ‘fruit of arhatship’ being identical with enlighten- 
ment itself. The phraseology and intention of this last part of the 
passage are not entirely clear. It is possible that Buddhaghosa could 
mean that the occurrence of these two ‘fruits’ is the direct cause of 
emergence from the attainment of cessation; this is one understand- 
ing of his use of the instrumental case here.” But this would be 
paradoxical. The fruits are, at least in part, mental events and cannot 
therefore be part of the attainment of cessation. By extension of (2) 
above, no mental event that occurs subsequent to the time at which 
the practitioner enters the attainment of cessation can itself be part of 
that attainment. As soon as any mental event occurs the attainment 
has come to an end. Indeed, the occurrence of any mental event 
defines the end of the attainment. I think, then, that it is preferable 
to take Buddhaghosa’s mention of the occurrence of the ‘fruits’ as 
descriptive of the first mental events that occur upon leaving the 
attainment of cessation and not as in any real sense a cause of such 
leaving.” 

Bearing this exegesis in mind, the following possible causes for 
emergence from the attainment of cessation are, I think, envisaged 
by the texts: 


(4) The necessary and sufficent cause for emergence from the at- 
tainment of cessation is the practitioner's act of intention 
immediately preceding entry into that state 


This expresses the mainstream Theravāda view. It is consistent 
with both (1) and (2) since it provides a necessary and sufficient 
condition for emergence from the attainment and does not postulate 
the existence of mental events within the attainment. What are the 
problems involved with this view? Firstly, it requires causal efficacy 
at a temporal distance. That is to say, if (3) and (4) are true, and given 
that there is always and necessarily some temporal gap between entry 
into the attainment of cessation and emergence from it, it must also 
be true that: 


(5) The necessary and sufficient cause X, for any event Y, need not 
be temporally contiguous with that event 


In the case under consideration here, the events X and Y are men- 
tal events (the intention to emerge from the attainment of cessation 
and emergence from it), but, presumably, the same could be true of 
physical events, or, indeed, of other types of event if such are al- 
lowed into the system of classification. If (3) through (5) are true, 
then the scholastics of the Theravada tradition are faced with the 
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likelihood of contradicting another basic metaphysical tenet of their 
system: that of impermanence, the view that all existents are transito- 
ry, which, in its later and more developed stages, became the view 
that every existent is momentary, i.e., endures for the shortest possi- 
ble temporal interval. This postulate may be expressed: 


(6) Every existent exists only for a short space of time 
(7) For any existent X, causal efficacy can be predicated of X only 
while X exists 


This formulation of the impermanence principle could be tight- 
ened somewhat by following Buddhaghosa and the later Theravāda 
in adopting a strict theory of momentariness which suggests that all 
existents/events (either term will do here as a translation of the funda- 
mental Pali term dhamma)7 last only for just long enough to exercise 
the causal power which in fact defines them. On this view, an exist- 
ent just is what it does, and what it does is done extremely quickly— 
‘in a snap of the fingers, the blink of an eye’ to use a favourite Bud- 
dhist image. But this view is not expressed with any degree of preci- 
sion in the early texts, and I shall therefore content myself with the 
looser formulation of the principle of impermanence contained in (6) 
and (7). 

Now clearly, (4) and (7) taken together entail: 


(8) The practitioner's act of intention immediately preceding entry 
into the attainment of cessation still exists at the time of the 
practitioner's emergence from that attainment 


which in turn probably entails the falsity of (6), a proposition funda- 
mental to the metaphysical structure of Theravāda Buddhism. 
Whether the falsity of (6) is entailed or not depends on just what is 
meant by 'a short space of time', something about which the tradition 
itself—at least in the earlier stages of its development—is not clear. 
However, whatever exactly is meant, it seems pretty clear that since 
both canonical and commentarial texts often speak of the attainment 
of cessation as lasting seven days,7 and that it is sometimes suggested 
that it can last still longer,” at least the spirit if not the letter of (6) is 
contradicted. The general point is that, on the Buddhist view, causal 
efficacy requires the existence of that which is causally efficacious, and 
given Buddhist views about impermanence it is far from clear in what 
sense a past mental event—such as the intentions to enter the attain- 
ment of cessation and to emerge from it after a given interval—can 
properly be said to still exist seven days or more after its original 
occurrence. 
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Another option would be to hold (3) through (6) and abandon or 
reformulate (7). But this, given certain other Buddhist views on cau- 
sation, would necessitate something like: 


- (7') For any existent X, causal efficacy can be predicated of X when 
X nolonger exists if and only if there is an (in principle) specifia- 
ble causal chain connecting X to its putative effects 

(8') The practitioner's act of intention immediately preceding entry 
into the attainment of cessation is connected to emergence 
therefrom by an (in principle) specifiable causal chain 


and this provides its own problems, of which the most obvious is 
that, given (2)—that no mental events occur in the attainment of 
cessation—apparently the only kind of causal chain that could be 
specified is a chain of physical events. And this in turn would mean 
that the Theravadin would be forced to accept the thesis that mental 
events can be caused by physical events, something that in other 
circumstances the tradition is not willing to do. Intentions, in Thera- 
vàda theory of mind, just are not the kinds of existent/event which can 
properly be said to have as their directly antecedent cause a purely 
physical event: mental events do not arise directly from the body, 
though there are, of course, manifold and complex kinds of interaction 
between the mental and the physical, interaction which is described 
most clearly in Theravadin analyses of the perceptual process. The 
fact that there is no suggestion in Theravādin texts that the mental 
event of emerging from cessation can have a purely physical cause is, 
by itself, a good indication that Theravadins are dualists in the sense 
that they perceive a fundamental difference between the mental and 
the physical. The difference is, on one level, phenomenological: 
mental events and physical events simply appear different from one 
another and have different specifiable characteristics, but it is also, I 
think, metaphysical.? 

The only other significant possibility imaginable if (3) through (6) 
are held and (7') and (8') are asserted is that there might be some 
kind of especially subtle mental causal chain which persists through- 
out the attainment of cessation and which connects the practitioner's 
act of intention upon entering the attainment with the mental events 
that occur upon leaving it. To take this route would be to contradict 
the canonical definitions of the attainment of cessation, which, as I 
have suggested (in Section 1.2), make it abundantly clear that no 
mental events of any kind occur in the attainment of cessation. Such 
a price might be worth paying for the Buddhist intellectual, however, 
since it would allow the preservation of standard theories of causation 
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and would account for the emergence of consciousness from the at- 
tainment of cessation. I shall show in subsequent chapters that this 
route was in fact taken by some Buddhist thinkers, though it does not 
occur clearly in the Theravada tradition. 

That this option does not occur in the Theravāda is all the more 
surprising when it is realized that, by the time of Buddhaghosa, the 
tradition had developed what appears to be an ideal concept to deal 
with precisely the problem that concerns us, and yet this concept was 
not applied in the way that might have been expected. This concept 
is that of the 'subliminal consciousness' (bhavanga), a type of con- 
sciousness which operates without an object and which continues 
when all empirically observable mental events in a particular con- 
tinuum have ceased to occur.? This concept, which is not systemati- 
cally evidenced in the Theravada tradition before Buddhaghosa,& ap- 
pears to have been constructed to account for a number of problems 
which are not easy to explain on the normative canonical Theravādin 
view of consciousness. Very briefly, and somewhat too simply, if 
consciousness is identified with empirically perceptible mental events, 
and if all mental events must be intentional in the sense of possessing 
an object—which is, in essence, the canonical view—then there are 
clearly many states in which there are no mental events. Dreamless 
sleep is one; the attainment of cessation is another and the death/ 
rebirth process is yet another. In all of these conditions, there are no 
empirically perceptible intentional mental events and therefore, by 
definition, no consciousness, no mental events of any kind. How, 
then, can the emergence of mental events from conditions such as 
 dreamless sleep be explained? There are a number of facets to this 
problem: on one level it is a variant of a problem basic to Buddhist 
psychology, that of accounting for continuity of identity. If mental 
events simply stop in dreamless sleep or the attainment of cessation 
and then, by some process that cannot be easily explained, begin 
again, in what sense is the continuum of mental events that restarts 
'the same as' that which ceased? On another level it is a problem, as 
I have already tried to show, in the systematic causal theory which is 
such an important part of Buddhism: what causal account can be given 
for the emergence of consciousness from mindless states? 

The ‘subliminal consciousness’ theory, then, was constructed to 
deal with some of these problems. Its main use in the Theravada was 
in accounting for the death/rebirth process. Buddhaghosa suggests 
that the subliminal consciousness of an individual at death and that 
of the newborn baby who is 'the same as' the dying individual are 
causally connected as part of the same stream, even though there may 
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be no empirically perceptible intentional mental events at all stages of 
the process.*5 The theory was also used to account for the emergence 
of consciousness from dreamless sleep. Most interestingly for the 
purposes of this study, though, it does not appear to have been used 
to account—causally—for the emergence of consciousness from the 
attainment of cessation. Historically it remains very unclear why this 
obvious intellectual move was not made; if it had been, many of the 
problems analyzed here would not have arisen or would have arisen 
in a much less severe form. All that Buddhaghosa would have needed 
to do would be to assert that despite the canonical definitions of the 
attainment of cessation as mindless, one kind of consciousness, the 
subliminal consciousness, does indeed endure within that attainment, 
and it is this that provides the required causal connection [proposi- 
tions (7') and (8')] between the prāctitioner's final intentions before 
entering the attainment of cessation and the mental events which 
constitute emergence from it. However, neither he nor his commenta- 
tors appear to have made any such move. 

There is one final set of possible causes for the emergence of con- 
sciousness from the attainment of cessation which does appear to be 
at least envisaged by the tradition. This comprises sets of events 
which occur altogether outside the continuum of events which de- 
fines the practitioner who has entered the attainment of cessation 
and thus provides a quite different perspective on the issue, though 
not one that is given any kind of systematic development by the 
tradition. I mentioned earlier (Section 1.3) that part of Buddhagh- 
osa's description of the methods by which cessation is attained has 
to do with the practitioner's self-assurances that certain events will 
not occur during the time the practitioner plans to be in the attain- 
ment of cessation. These events included the practitioner's death, 
the community needing the practitioner for a communal administra- 
tive act, a summons from the Buddha and others. The interesting 
point about these events is that if they do occur while the practi- 
tioner is in the attainment of cessation they appear to provide a suffi- 
cient condition for consciousness to begin functioning again. Thus 
Buddhaghosa describes what happens to a monk who is not careful 
to ascertain whether he is due to die before he emerges from the 
attainment of cessation in these terms: 


The monk should consider very carefully the limit of his life's 
duration. He should attain [cessation] only after thinking: "Will my 
vital functions continue for seven days [i.e., the standard length of 
time that a practitioner remains in the attainment of cessation] or 

- not?’ For if he attains [cessation] without thinking whether the vital 
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functions will cease within seven days, then since the attainment of 
cessation is not.able to prevent death and, because there is no death 
within the attainment of cessation, he then emerges from the 
attainment of cessation.t6 


The term 'vital functions' refers to the processes of the autonomic 
nervous system which necessarily endure in the attainment of cessa- 
tion: they are what distinguish it from death. When these cease, life 
comes tc an end, and it appears from this passage (and the same is 
true for the other passages discussing what happens if the other 
events outlined—the community's need, the Buddha's call and so 
forth—should occur) that the occurrence of death provides a suffi- 
cient condition for the emergence of consciousness from the attain- 
ment of cessation. Dhammapala’s comment makes this still clearer 
and in an interesting way. In explaining why death cannot occur while 
the practitioner remains in the attainment of cessation he brings in the 
idea of the 'subliminal consciousness', saying that the process of dying 
requires this subliminal consciousness and implying thereby that the 
practitioner must emerge from the attainment of cessation in order to 
die because there is no subliminal consciousness in the attainment. 

This view clearly entails that there are a variety of sufficient condi- 
tions for the emergence of consciousness from the attainment of ces- 
sation, none of which need be necessary. Thus (1) is abandoned and 
(1') accepted, something which I have already suggested is contrary 
to Theravàdin orthodoxy on the subject of causality. 

Further, the view suggests, or comes close to suggesting, that the 
continuum of physical events which constitutes the practitioner in 
the attainment of cessation can act as the direct cause for the emer- 
gence of consciousness, at least in the case of death mentioned in the 
extract translated above. This is so because death here is defined as 
‘interruption of the vital functions'—a purely physical event. 

Finally, and oddest of all, in the other cases in which the practi- 
tioner's consciousness can be caused to emerge from the attainment 
of cessation, for example by the needs of the community or the sum- 
mons of the Buddha, the events which cause this have nothing 
whatever to do with the continuum of physical events that defines 
the practitioner in the attainment of cessation. The needs of the com- 
munity are, presumably, collections of mental and physical events 
which are, in:some more or less well-defined sense, external to the 
practitioner. Further, the practitioner cannot be aware of these 
events, because then some mental event would be occurring in the 
continuum that constitutes the practitioner. This would violate the 
canonical definition of the attainment of cessation. There must, 
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therefore, be some kind of (in principle specifiable) type of causal 
connection between the collection of mental and physical events that 
constitutes the needs of the community and the continuum of physi- 
cal events that constitutes the practitioner in the attainment of cessa- 
tion. It is not easy to see what kind of connection this could be, given 
that it cannot be one of direct awareness on the part of the practi- 
tioner. And in fact the texts make no effort to develop this possibility 
or to specify the kind of causal connection that obtains; the questions 
I have been asking in the last few paragraphs are nowhere asked or 
answered by the texts, a fact that indicates the non-centrality of the 
possibilities suggested here to the tradition. Nevertheless, these pos- 
sibilities are both present and articulated and thus deserve mention. 

In conclusion, the Theravàda tradition does not offer a clear an- 
swer to our problem, and the answers that it does suggest are fraught 
with problems. Propositions (1) through (4) express the usual Thera- 
vādin view of the attainment of cessation and of the emergence of 
consciousness from it. The major problem with this position is that (1) 
through (4), taken in conjunction with their entailment (5), entail the 
falsity of (6) and/or (7), both fundamental postulates of Theravada 
metaphysics. A different way of putting this is to say that (1) through 
(5), taken together with (7), entail (8), which stands in direct contradic- 
tion to (the spirit of) (6). The alternative, of accepting (1) through (6) 
but not (7) leads inevitably, given certain other Theravadin postulates, 
to something like (7') and (8'). But this in turn requires either that the 
emergence of consciousness from the attainment of cessation is caused 
by a physical event—which stands in tension with Theravada dualism. 
about mental and physical events—or that some kind of mental con- 
tinuum endures within the attainment of cessation—which con- 
tradicts the standard canonical definitions of that state. 

The Theravāda tradition does not, therefore, succeed in resolving 
the dilemma, though its attempts to do so are illuminating in several 
. ways. They highlight the Theravadin tendency towards a profound 
dualism in regard to mental and physical events, a dualism which 
perceives these as different in kind, capable of interaction of various 
kinds but not of acting as direct efficient causes of one another. They 
also bring into sharp relief the pan-Buddhist view of strict imperma- 
nence, which creates for Buddhist metaphysicians their major difficul- 
ties, those of accounting for various types of continuity. One such 
problem area is the questions surrounding the emergence of con- 
sciousness from the attainment of cessation; others are accounting for 
memory, for continuity of character traits, and for the preservation of 
personal identity across many lives. Radical impermanence and con- 
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tinuing identity make uneasy bedfellows. The preceding analysis of 
the attainment of cessation in the Theravada tradition gives what I 
believe to be a peculiarly sharp illustration of the philosophical prob- 
lems that can be generated—and fudged—by a tradition that espouses 
doctrines of radical impermanence and universal causality and is yet 
forced, by philosophical pressures from without and hermeneutical 
pressures from within, to account for continuity in purely causal terms 
where no such account can easily be given. This theme will arise again 
in my discussions of the Vaibhàsika and Yogacara answers to this 
problem, both of which are more systematic than the Theravāda ver- 
sion examined in this chapter. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION IN THE 
VAIBHĀSIKA - 
TRADITION 


x 


2.1 THE VAIBHASIKA TRADITION 


Three centuries after the origin of Buddhism in India the tradition 
had split into a number of distinct schools. These schools appear to 
have been only partly defined by their differing philosophical views. 
It was probably at least as much the case that they came into being in 
virtue of their geographical separation one from another as because 
of intellectual disagreement,! and it is clear that assent to even radi- 
cally opposed doctrinal positions did not, throughout much of Bud- 
dhist history of India, prevent those who held such opposed posi- 
tions from inhabiting the same monastic institutions and living 
together in (comparative) harmony.? Nevertheless, the schools did 
come to be defined by significantly different intellectual positions, 
and much of the scholastic literature is occasional and polemical in 
the sense that it is directed against specific opposed philosophical 
views. 5o, even though the schools probably originated as a result of 
geographical separation rather than intellectual disagreement, and 
even though much of the disagreement that did develop was not 
necessarily reflected by concomitant institutional and practical divi- 
sions, it still makes a good deal of sense from the viewpoint of the 
history of ideas to regard the schools as representing contrasting 
intellectual positions, and this is the standpoint that will be taken 
here. 
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From this standpoint, then, the Vaibhāsika tradition may be con- 
sidered as a complex and systematic set of philosophical positions 
expressed in texts composed in Sanskrit from approximately the first 
to the fifth centuries of the Christian era.? These texts represent the 
views of an influential group of Buddhist intellectuals who worked 
largely in Mathura, Gandhara and Kashmir and who based them- 
selves upon the texts regarded as canonical by the Sarvāstivādin 
school,‘ though they by no means limited themselves to the concepts 
or principles of taxonomy found in those canonical texts. For the sake 
of convenience the intellectual development of the tradition may be 
divided into four major phases, each represented by a text or group 
of texts, and each showing marked advances and changes over its 
predecessor. The brief survey of these phases offered in the following 
pages should be taken as no more than an outline since few of these 
texts are available in reliable editions and still fewer have been subject- 
ed to critical study by philosophers working from outside the tradi- 
tions. 

I shall call the first phase the 'unsystematic commentarial'. It 
is represented by what became the basic text for the Vaibhāsikas, the 
work which gives the school its name, The Great Book of Options 
(Mahāvibhāsā).5 This is an enormous, sprawling text, one of the three 
longest single texts in the entire Chinese canonical collection; it has 
the approximate form of a commentary on the canonical works of the 
Sarvāstivāda and is remarkable chiefly for its length and for its appar- 
ent attempt to say something significant about every philosophical 
controversy then current. It, like the other Vaibhasika texts, was orig- 
inally composed in Sanskrit but is now extant only in Chinese transla- 
tion. It has not yet been systematically worked on by Western scholar- 
ship though when this is done it promises to yield a vast treasure of 
information, both historica! and philosophical, relating to eariv 
scholastic Buddhism. The text is frequently quoted and referred to 
with veneration by later Vaibhāsika authors.5It may date from the first 
century AD. 

The second phase I shall call the proto-systematic; it consists in a 
variety of comparatively short texts, all more or less dependent upon 
the Great Book of Options but exhibiting a greater tendency towards 
coherent systematization of the available range of material. These 
texts also are largely available only in Chinese translation, although 
they were originally written in Sanskrit. Two of the most important 
are Ghosaka's Nectar of Metaphysics (Abhidharmamrta) and Dhar- 
mašrī's Essence of Metaphysics (Abhidharmahrdaya). Both of these works 
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are available in recent translations, the former in French and the 
latter in both French and English. The latter's organizational struc- 
| ture appears to have been especially influential upon all later texts in 
the Vaibhāsika tradition including the Treasury of Metaphysics itself.” 

Most of the intellectual energy of the authors of these protosys- 
tematic texts went into an attempt to provide organizational schema- 
ta which could comprehensively, coherently and economically de- 
scribe the way things are by providing a system of classification into 
which every existent, potential or actual, can be allotted its appropri- 
ate place. This, of course, is no mean intellectual ambition, and, like 
all such attempts at comprehensive system-building, it has certain 
key weak points. I do not intend, in this monograph, to offer an 
in-depth discussion of the nature of this systematic attempt at world- 
explanation, much less to analyze its failures, but it is important to 
say something about the nature of the enterprise in order to place 
the Vaibhàsika discussion of the attainment of cessation in its proper 
intellectual context. 

Briefly, then, the theoreticians of the Vaibhāsika tradition were 
operating under two major constraints in their attempt to categorize 
and define every existent. The first constraint was that of the tradition 
itself: Indian philosophers, and in this the Vaibhāsika thinkers are 
typical, do not happily abandon any significant element of their own 
tradition, even when they do not understand it or no longer find 
it persuasive and significant. The Vaibhasika theoretician was there- 
fore constrained to find a place in his system for every significant 
element in the tradition available to him, even when such elements 
sat very uneasily within the context of the system being developed. 
Many oddities in the Vaibhāsika system can be explained by this 
constraint—including, I think, the intellectual acrobatics performed by 
the Vaibhāsikas in their attempts to accommodate the attainment of 
cessation. The second constraint was that of comprehensiveness: to 
create a system in the full sense of that term the Vaibhāsikas were 
constrained to try and account for everything. They were engaged in 
trying to show that the Buddhist system of categorizing existents was 
indeed comprehensive in that it could satisfactorily account for all 
types of experience and thus for the totality of (actual and possible) 
existents. It was this constraint which led to the creative developments 
in Vaibhāsika thought during the proto-systematic period. As the 
_thinkers of this school became aware of possible holes in the system 

(eventualities which had not previously been envisaged), new and 
more complex organizational schemata and occasionally even new 
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categories to fit within those schemata had to be created. This process 
reached a kind of culmination with the composition, in the fifth cen- 
tury AD, of the most influential text in the Vaibhasika tradition and 
one of the most influential in the entire Indian Buddhist tradition, the 
Treasury of Metaphysics (Abhidharmakoša). 

The Treasury is itself to be identified with the third phase in my 
schematic history of the Vaibhāsika school, simply because of its 
pivotal importance. I shall turn in Section 2.2 to a discussion of the 
senses in which it is pivotal and to a brief outline of the nature of the 
work itself as well as of the system to which it gives expression. 

The fourth phase in the intellectual history of the Vaibhàsika 
school consists in the orthodox reaction to the views expressed in the 
Treasury. Such a reaction was felt to be required by intellectuals of 
the tradition because many extended philosophical discussions in 
the Treasury end in rejecting Vaibhāsika orthodoxy as this had been 
defined by the Great Book of Options and refined in the texts of the 
proto-systematic phase. Three texts are of special significance here: 
two by Samghabhadra, a great exponent of Vaibhāsika orthodoxy, 
and one by an unknown author who frequently explicitly quotes and 
attempts to refute arguments found in the Treasury, in an interesting 
work called the Lamp of Metaphysics (Abhidharmadipa).8 These texts are 
of great importance for the later history of the Vaibhāsika school. 

The Vaibhāsika tradition is no longer part of living Buddhism in 
the sense that there are no monastic communities which are identifi- 
able as Vaibhasika communities. It is, rather, part of Buddhist intellec- | 
tual history, but a part which was peculiarly influential in India for 
more than a millennium and which still has influence upon the 
scholastic traditions of Tibetan and Japanese Buddhism. Considerable 
work is needed by Western scholars before the riches of this intellec- 
tual tradition can become fully available; even the basic level of textual 
work—the production of reliable editions and good translations—has 
scarcely begun, and this monograph will make only a marginal contri- 
bution to this basic spadework. 


2.2 THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TREASURY OF 
METAPHYSICS 


The Treasury of Metaphysics is of pivotal importance in at least three 
senses, and it is largely because of the pivotal position held by the 
text that my exposition of the Vaibhāsika views on the attainment of 
cessation will make almost exclusive use of it and its commentarial: 
interpretations. 
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First, then, the Treasury was pivotal for the Vaibhāsika school it- 
self; its comprehensiveness, the precision of its definitions and the 
success of its systems of classification meant that in spite of the 
unorthodoxy of some of the viewpoints expressed by its author, Vasu- 
bandhu,? therein, no subsequent thinker working in this tradition 
could afford to ignore it. Even the ‘orthodox’ Vaibhāsika reactions to 
it treat the Treasury with the sincerest form of respect: imitation. Both 
Samghabhadra, one of the leading orthodox Vaibhāsika thinkers who 
reacted against the Treasury, and the anonymous author of the Lamp 
of Metaphysics borrow many of the verses which form the framework 
of the Treasury for use in their own works. 

Second, the Treasury was (and is) pivotal for the Indo-Tibetan Bud- 
dhist intellectual tradition as a whole and also, to a somewhat lesser 
extent, for some schools of the Sino-Japanese tradition. It has been 
used as a basic pedagogical text in the monastic educational curricula 
of the Buddhist schools of Tibet and Central Asia generally until the 
present day,!° and its precise definitions of central technical terms 
obtained virtually canonical status among the Indian Buddhist intel- 
lectuals of many schools. The Treasury also quickly gave rise to a vast 
commentarial and polemical literature, initially in India and then 
later also in Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan. In this study I shall 
make use only of the surviving commentaries produced in India—of 
which there are no less than seven, all preserved in Tibetan and one 
preserved also in the original Sanskrit! —and not systematically or 
comprehensively even of those. The size of these texts make any 
attempt at a complete study of the commentarial literature to the 
Treasury quite impossible at this stage of scholarly investigation. 
Nevertheless, the importance of this work for later Buddhist 
thought, even in schools which radically disagreed with its basic pre- 
suppositions, can scarcely be overstressed. The text became a kind of 
Buddhist encyclopaedia and work of reference in which novice 
scholastics could find—and often memorize—definitions of key tech- 
nical terms. 

The third and final sense in which the Treasury is pivotal is in its 
significance for Western scholarship; the first two phases of the 
Vaibhasika intellectual tradition—the unsystematic commentarial and 
the proto-systematic—are, except for minor fragments, available to 
the scholarly world only in their Chinese versions, a fact which creates 
extreme semantic difficulties in coming to grips with these texts in the 
context of Indian intellectual history. Chinese and Sanskrit are, after 
all, very different linguistically and the translation methods adopted 
by those who translated these works from Sanskrit into Chinese often 
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makes the Sanskrit original, even of specific technical terms and still 
more of particular sentences, difficult to get at. Then, in contrast, the 
post-Treasury commentarial and polemical literature is, for the most 
part, available only in its Tibetan versions," a historical fact which 
creates similar, if slightly less extreme, linguistic difficulties. It is 
only the Treasury itself that survives complete in all three of the ma- 
jor Buddhist canonical languages, Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese, 
and this fact alone makes it of unparalleled significance for the schol- 
arly study of Indian Buddhism. 

Before turning to a detailed analysis of what the Treasury and its 
commentaries have to say on the problems surrounding the attain- 
ment of cessation, I want to give a brief overview of the contents and 
nature of the text and of some basic metaphysical views expressed 
therein; this will be a too brief and too superficial exposition, but 
something of the kind is necessary in order that the details and tech- 
nicalities of the discussions of the attainment of cessation in the Trea- 
sury might make some sense. 

First, then, a few words on metaphysics and dharma. Vasuband- 
hu, almost at the end of the Treasury, defines his purpose in compos- 
ing that work in these words (the translation in upper case repre- 
sents the verse, the Treasury proper; that in lower case represents the 
Commentary on tne Treasury of Metaphysics): 


I HAVE MOSTLY EXPLAINED THAT METAPHYSICAL SYSTEM 
WHICH IS ESTABLISHED ACCORDING TO THE | 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE VAIBHASIKAS OF KASHMIR; I AM 
TO BLAME FOR WHATEVER IS MISAPPREHENDED HERE, SINCE 
ONLY THE SAGES ARE AUTHORITIES FOR THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE TRUE DOCTRINE. 


For the most part I have stated the metaphysical system which is 
established by the interpretation of the Vaibhāsikas of Kashmir; I am 
to blame for whatever I have misapprehended here, since only 
Buddhas and sons of Buddhas are authorities for the interpretation 
of the true doctrine.! 2 


Here Vasubandhu states what he has tried to do in the Treasury, 
using the usual method of verse-plus-commentary which is difficult 
to render into English in any way that appears other than pleonastic. 
He has, it appears, set forth a complete metaphysical system, a meta- 
physical system for which the Sanskrit term is abhidharma, a term 
related semantically in a complex and interesting manner to the most 
fundamental category of the entire system, that of dharma itself. 
Towards the beginning of the Treasury, Vasubandhu defines (true) 
metaphysics (abhidharma) as 'flawless wisdom' and notes that the 
term also refers to the text(s) which help in producing that wisdom. 
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'Flawless wisdom' here means investigation of dharmas, observa- 
tional analysis of what there is in the world; and what there is in the 
world is just dharmas, existents that possess their own uniquely de- 
fining characteristic.!5 The fundamental soteriological importance of 
such observational analysis and categorization of the existents that 
make up the world is described thus: 


APART FROM CLOSE INVESTIGATION OF EXISTENTS THERE 
IS NO MEANS OF PACIFYING THE PASSIONS; AND IT IS 
. BECAUSE OF PASSIONS THAT THE WORLD WANDERS IN THIS 
OCEAN OF BEING. HENCE, THEY SAY THAT THE TEACHER 
SPOKE THIS [TEXT]. 


Because there is no means of pacifying the passions without close 
investigation of existents, and because it is the passions that cause 
the world to wander in this great ocean of transmigration, therefore 
they say that the teacher—which means the Buddha— spoke this 
metaphysical system aimed at the close examination of existents. For 
a student is not able to closely investigate existents without teaching 
in metaphysics.!6 


A stronger claim for the importance of philosophy could scarcely 
be made: correct (propositionally expressible) knowledge about the 
existents which comprise the universe is seen as a necessary condi- 
tion for the 'pacifying of the passions' which is in turn a necessary 
condition for, or in some formulations identical with, the attainment 
of salvation itself. And the Treasury attempts to provide a systematic 
presentation of precisely this knowledge, basing itself upon the cate- 
gory of dharma. | 

In the terms of the Treasury itself, a dharma is that which pos- 
sesses its own unique defining characteristic (svalaksana) and that 
which exists inherently (svabhava). There are, naturally, many things 
which exist but which do not have their own inherent existence; for 
Vasubandhu, examples of such existents would be tables, chairs, 
persons and numbers. Such things are not dharmas, though they do 
exist in the somewhat limited sense of being possible objects of cog- 
nition and possible referents of propositions. A dharma, therefore, is 
not the only kind of existent, simply one which possesses a special 
kind of existence, an existence which marks it off from all other pos- 
sible existents (by the possession of a unique defining characteristic) 
and which is irreducible because inherent. 

Samghabhadra, in his critique of the Treasury, made the distinction 
between different kinds and levels of existence very clear. Dharmas 
exist substantially or genuinely and possess the kind of inherent ir- 
reducible existence already mentioned: they cannot be reduced by 
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observational or logical analysis into component parts, since they 
possess none, and the defining characteristic of any particular 
dharma is not shared by any other since this defining characteristic is 
unique. In contrast to this substantial existence (dravyasat)!8—the 
kind of existence properly predicated of dharmas—there is existence 
as a designation (prajnaptisat), the kind of existence belonging to 
things simply in virtue of there being linguistic conventions which 
refer to them. This secondary existence, the result of linguistic con- 
vention, belongs to complex compounded entities which are com- 
posed of those entities (dharmas) which possess primary or substan- 
tial existence. Secondary existence is conventional—though still 
existence—because the way in which the world is classified and la- 
belled by language is, it is argued, largely the result of specific indi- 
vidual and societal needs and will thus change as these needs 
change. So, for example, it is said that we use person-language, a set 
of discourse which uses proper personal names and speaks of indi- 
viduals acting, intending, living and dying, largely because there is 
utility in so doing; person-language is not used because there actu- 
ally (ultimately, substantially) are persons to whom proper personal 
names refer. And in this it differs, of course, from dharma-language 
since there actually (ultimately, substantially) are dharmas to which 
such language refers. 

In Vaibhāsika theory, then, there are two types of discourse 
which correspond to two types of existent. To put this another way, 
Vaibhāsika theory recognizes an ontological distinction between ir- 
reducibly real inherently existent uniquely definable existents (dhar- 
mas) and conventionally real existents whose (conventional) existence 
depends upon the dharmas which comprise them. It recognizes also 
a corresponding linguistic distinction—between dharma-discourse 
which can possess a truth-value based upon its correspondence (or 
lack thereof) to reality, and conventional discourse, whose truth-value 
is necessarily a function of the linguistic and cultural conventions 
which make it possible. Samghabhadra expresses this succinctly: 


Existents are of two sorts: those which exist substantially, 
inherently, and those which exist as designations. These two 
categories correspond, in effect, to the distinction between ultimate 
truth and experiential truth.!? 


Propositions about dharmas can therefore be true or false simplicit- 
er; propositions about persons, tables or chairs can be true or false 
only in so far as: (i) they obey the conventions and rules which give 
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them sense; and (ii) they can be translated into propositions about 
dharmas. On criterion (i), the truth of propositions framed in con- 
ventional discourse is simply defined by the adherence or otherwise 
of such propositions to the appropriate conventions. On criterion 
(ii), the truth of propositions framed in conventional discourse is 
logically dependent upon their translatability into propositions 
framed in dharma-discourse. 

This points up another useful way of viewing the whole abhid- 
harma enterprise, or at least the metaphysical enterprise of the 
Vaibhāsika theoreticians: it can be viewed as an attempt at a consis- 
tent, coherent and complete translation of all conventional discourse 
into dharma-discourse, an attempt which involves making the claim 
that such a translation is possible. This is a reductionist enterprise, an 
enterprise that involves reducing talk of medium-sized perceptible 
objects to talk of dharmas—which, in the system of the Treasury and 
thus of normative Vaibhàsika tneory in general—are momentary, ir- 
reducible, inherently existent uniquely definable things. There are 
obvious structural affinities between the Vaibhasika enterprise viewed 
in this way and the efforts of the Vienna Circle, including especially 
the early Carnap, to reduce or translate all factual knowledge-claims 
into claims about actual or possible experience. There are also obvious 
differences, the most prominent of which is the fact that the empiricist 
tendencies of at least some among the Vienna Circle are much less 
apparent among the Vaibhasika theoreticians. But the structural 
similarity is clear and important, since many of the logical and practi- 
cal difficulties faced by Carnap and others, difficulties which ended in 
the effective abandonment of the enterprise, are also faced by the 
Vaibhāsika thinkers, and it is not clear that the attempts on the part 
of the Vaibhāsika thinkers to deal with these problems are any more 
successful than those of the Vienna Circle. 

But I don't intend to pursue the question of the systematic difficul- 
ties facing any such reductionist translation enterprise, other than to 
note that there are real problems in even formulating the method 
without violating its principles. For example, the proposition: ‘All 
propositions possess truth-value just in case they are propositions 
possessing dharmas as referents' produces a common variety of self- 
referential incoherence resolvable only by assuming that its referent 
(‘all propositions’) is itself a dharma—an assumption that produces 
its own difficulties and tends to end in infinite regress. To pursue 
such systematic issues, however, would take me far from my goal 
here, which is simply to provide a sufficiently detailed background 
account of the Vaibhàsika metaphysical enterprise to make sense of 
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the debates in the Treasury and its commentaries on the attainment 
of cessation. 

Thus far, then, I have suggested that the metaphysical system of 
the Vaibhàsikas is an attempt to systematically translate conventional 
discourse into dharma-discourse, an attempt based upon an ontologi- 
cal distinction between substantially real entities and conventionally 
real entities. We now need to look a little more closely at the nature 
of the ultimately real entities, dharmas, as these are understood by the 
Vaibhasika theoreticians. I've already suggested that a dharma has (or 
is; the formulations in the Treasury are not consistently clear as to 
whether a dharma is anything over and above its individuating char- 
acteristic, or whether its existence is to be defined solely in terms of 
its causal efficacy) a uniquely individuating characteristic and that it 
exists inherently and irreducibly in the sense that it cannot be further 
reduced or analyzed into component parts. 

In addition to the its uniquely individuating characteristic, each 
dharma also possesses four general characteristics, four qualities 
which belong to each and every dharma in virtue of its being a 
dharma.? These general characteristics are origination, decay, en- 
durance and impermanence; they are meant to explain in precisely 
what sense each existent is impermanent and what becomes of a 
dharma when it makes the transition from the present to the past, 
that is, when it ceases to be a functioning existent located in present 
time and becomes a non-functioning existent located in past time. 
"The extensive scholastic debates surrounding this question in the 
Treasury show how problematic this question was for the theorists of 
the Sarvāstivāda school. Their problems were largely caused by the 
necessity of holding together the idea that everything is impermanent 
with the idea that past existents must still in some sense exist in the 
present since they are capable of being both objects of cognition (for 
example, in memory) and referents of propositional truth-claims. The 
essentially intentional model of consciousness used by the theorists of 
the Sarvāstivāda requires that every object of cognition and every 
referent of a proposition should exist: according to this model one 
cannot cognize a non-existent. And since it is clearly possible to both 
cognize and speak about past events, there must be a sense in which 
past events continue to exist in the present. The attempt to provide 
an account of how this can be the case produces metaphysical con- 
structions which are peculiar, among Buddhists, to the Vaibhāsika 
philosophers; its details cannot be pursued here,?! and I mention it 
only to point out that each uniquely individuated and substantially 
existing dharma also has general characteristics which it shares with 
every other dharma. 
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The most important, for the purposes of this study, of the general 
characteristics shared by all dharmas is that of impermanence. In the 
Treasury this is defined very strictly in the sense of momentariness. 
All dharmas are said to be momentary in the following sense: 


What is a moment? To predicate the term ‘momentary’ of 
something is to say that immediately it obtains existence it is 
destroyed? ... Since every conditioned thing does not exist 
subsequently to obtaining existence, it is destroyed precisely where 
it came to be.?3 


Momentary existence, predicated of all dharmas, therefore ap- 
pears to be existence for the shortest imaginable time-span. The 
Vaibhāsikas come close, on occasion, to defining a moment in terms 
of the time it takes for a dharma to perform its required causal activi- 
ties,24 and thus to defining a dharma solely in terms of what it effects 
causally. But this is not a consistently held view, and there are also 
attempts to define a moment in more precise temporal terms. For 
example, there is the view that there are raore than 65 moments in the 
time it takes for a strong man to snap his fingers.? But the central point 
is that dharmas are momentary and that a moment is intended as the 
shortest possible unit of time. 

Vaibhàsika metaphysics, as classically expressed in the Treasury, 
distinguishes a total of 75 dharmas and divides and classifies them in 
"numerous ways depending upon the objects at hand. The most com- 
mon classification is a fivefold one to which I shall return in a mo- 
ment. It is important to realize that the scheme of 75 dharmas, de- 
fined and exhaustively discussed in the Treasury, which intended to 
provide an exhaustive account of what there is in the world, an ex- 
haustive ontology, is not intended to claim that there are only 75 
momentary, uniquely individuated existents in the world. If such 
were the case, presumably the world—everything that is the case— 
would exist for (at most) 75 moments (assuming that the 75 dharmas 
existed serially and not simultaneously), or, given the measure just 
mentioned, for only slightly longer than it takes a strong man to 
snap his fingers. This is clearly not what is intended by the 75- 
dharma scheme; rather, the 75 dharmas are meant to provide an 
exhaustive taxonomy, a classification of all the possible types of ex- 
istent. For example, there is a dharma called 'ignorance' (avidyā). 
There is not just one uniquely individuated momentary occurrence 
of ignorance. Instead, the dharma 'ignorance' refers to a theoretically 
infinite set of momentary events, all sharing the same uniquely in- 
dividuating characteristic and all sharing the same kind of inherent 
existence. Dharmas are therefore uniquely individuated, marked off 
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from all other possible events, not in the sense that there can be no 
other momentary event sharing the individuating characteristic of a 
given momentary event, but rather in the sense that each and every 
momentary event withia a particular set of such events is marked off 
from each and every momentary event within every other possible 
set. And there are (according to the Vaibhasikas; other schools differ) 
only 75 such sets, each containing a theoretically infinite number of 
members. Finally, the conclusion follows that every member of a given 
set must be phenomenologically indistinguishable from every other 
member since all share the same essential existence and the same 
individuating characteristic. They can be distinguished one from an- 
other only in terms of their spatio-temporal locations. 

Dharma-discourse is thus primarily taxonomic in intent, though, 
as I have suggested, it also has very definite ideas as to the ontologi- 
cal status of the events it classifies. My final task in this introductory 
section, then, is to say something of the categories defined by the 
Treasury in its attempt to provide a complete classification of all types 
of existent. I shall follow here the standard fivefold division without 
attempting to cover every one of the 75 dharmas.2$ According to this 
fivefold division, then, there are physical dharmas, mental dharmas, 
dharmas related to mind, dharmas separate from both matter and 
mind and unconditioned dharmas.? Under the heading of physical 
dharmas, Vasubandhu provides a list of categories designed to allot 
a place to all possible physical events, and this is done through the 
categories of sense-organ and sense-object (five of each) plus one 
category of 'unmanifest physical form' which has a special place in 
Vaibhasika karmic theory.28 Such things as taste, smell and tangibility 
are therefore dharmas. Under the heading of mental dharmas there 
is a single category; that of mind itself. Under the heading of dharmas 
related to mind there are 46 categories, covering all types of mental 
event regarded as both phenomenologically and essentially distinct 
one from another. 

The relative weighting of the dharma-lists between the mental (a 
total of 47) and the physical (a total of 11) shows where the major 
interests of the architects of this metaphysical system lay and, I 
think, suggests something about the historical origins of the entire 
system. It is arguable, though by no means certain, that the abhidhar- 
mic taxonomic enterprise had its origins in the practice of certain 
types of introspective analytical meditation which were highly 
valued in the early Buddhist tradition and which essentially require 
the practitioner to deconstruct the gestalt of everyday experience into 
its component parts and to learn to label and identify the separate 
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and transient mental events from which Buddhist theory thinks the 
continuities of everyday experience are constructed.? Once the im- 
portance of such meditational practices was assumed by the tradi- 
tion, a corresponding significance was granted to the intellectual eri- 
terprise of developing a systematic metaphysic which was adequate 
to the task of classifying the mental events perceived by introspec- 
tion. This historical explanation goes some way towards explaining 
the greater interest of the systems in mental events than in the na- 
ture of the physical universe. 

At this point some terminological clarification is in order, since 
there are a number of important Buddhist technical terms having to 
do with mind and the mental for which it is not easy to find precise 
and useful English equivalents. Briefly, ‘consciousness’ (vijfiana) re- 
fers, for the most part, to that specific kind of mental event in which 
an object is apprehended; the occurrence of such events is causally 
dependent upon interaction between sense-organs and their objects, 
and they are thus subdivided into six kinds in accordance with the 
division of sense-organs into six—the mental faculty, the olfactory, 
the tactile, the gustatory, the visual and the auditory. There are thus 
six groups or classes of mental events which are referred to in this 
study by the term ‘consciousness’ .* Intentionality is thus a key ele- 
ment of consciousness; to be conscious, on this view, is to be con- 
scious of something. By way of contrast, ‘mind’ (citta), sometimes 
also translated ‘mental events’, is a more general term. As I have 
already pointed out, ‘mind’ is the second of the standard five divi- 
sions, and ‘dharmas related to mind’ is the’ third; between them, 
these two categories account for 47 of the 75 dharmas, and it is 
generally true to say that the 46 mind-related dharmas are, both con- 
ceptually and etymologically, parasitic upon the category of mind. 
‘Mind’ or ‘mental events’ then, in this study, will refer technically to 
any event classified by the Vaibhasika theoreticians as not belonging 
to any of the other three divisions (those dharmas considered to be 
physical; those considered to be neither mental nor physical and those 
termed ‘unconditioned’). Less technically, this means that ‘mind’ 
(‘mental events’) will include attitudes, emotions, the activity of cate- 
gory-formation and all instances of consciousness.?! Thus when the 
question of how mind can emerge from a mindless condition is asked 
(in Section 2.3), the intention is to cover any possible mental event, 
and when we find debates about the possible existence of conscious- 
ness in the attainment of cessation (in Section 2.3.3), the point is to 
ask whether there can be any intentional mental act in that condition. 
This distinction should become clearer as we proceed. 
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Another question which has been somewhat pressing in recent 
Western philosophy of mind is that of whether there are any criteria 
which can be used to effectively demarcate mind from body, the 
mental from the physical. This is not a question explicitly discussed 
at any length in the systematic texts of the Vaibhasika tradition; the 
thinkers working within that tradition seem to have found the distinc- 
tions sufficiently obvious to be unproblematic. By using the defini- 
tions of physical form found within the key texts of the traditions and 
abstracting somewhat therefrom, we can arrive at the position that the 
key defining characteristic of the physical for this school was taken to 
be resistance, which requires extension and spatial location.? It is this, 
above all, which distinguishes physical dharmas from mental: the 
former have extension and location, the latter do not. Physical and 
mental dharmas also, as I shall show in more detail when discussing 
the debates surrounding the possible causal relations between them, 
have different functions, different kinds of effect. Perhaps most nota- 
ble here is the connection of mind and the mental with action-theory 
and ethics. According to Vaibhasika theory (and, indeed, most Bud- 
dhist theory on such matters), only dharmas classified as mental can 
have morally qualified effects upon the future of the continuum in 
which they originally occurred. Indeed, only mental dharmas can be 
morally qualified. 

The Vaibhāsika dualism between mental and physical, then (it 
should also be remembered that there are categories of dharma which 
are neither mental nor physical; but to discuss them in detail here 
would complicate the picture needlessly), is not quite appropriately 
described either as a dualism of substance or a dualism of attribute. 
Both mental and physical dharmas are substantial in the sense already 
indicated, but their substantiality does not have a great deal to do with 
the distinction between them. It is not the case, as it was for Descartes, 
that there are fundamentally two substances in the universe, a res 
cogitans and a res extensa, and the problem is therefore not, as it was 
for him, to provide an account of the interactions between them. 
Rather, for the Vaibhāsikas, there are 75 distinct classes of substance 
in the world, each class possessing an infinite number of members, 
and each member existing (inherently and substantially) for only an 
instant. It is not that each mental event (or physical event) is a property 
of a substance, as is the case on the usual Western dualistic models. 
Instead, the substantiality of each event, physical or mental, is defina- 
ble in terms of its functions. What a given event is, is (usually) reduci- 
ble to what it does. On this model, then, the broad overarching dis- 
tinction (additional to the 75-fold classification) between physical and 
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mental is constructed phenomenologically and refers to different 
kinds of function. The problem for the Vaibhāsika theorist is to con- 
. struct a theory which will specify all the possible complex kinds of 
causal interaction which can obtain between the (infinitely many) 
members of the dharma-sets designated ‘physical’ and ‘mental’. To 
put this another way, the Vaibhāsika theorist must decide how thor- 
oughgoing the functional dualism between physical and mental actu- 
ally is, and how close the causal connections between the two classes 
may therefore become. One aspect of this debate will become clear in 
my analysis of the discussions surrounding the attainment of cessa- 
tion. 

To return to the fivefold division of dharmas. The fourth division 
points to dharmas that are separate from both matter and mind. 
There are 14 dharmas under this heading, providing categories such 
as ‘homogeneity of species’, ‘origination’ and so forth. This is an 
extremely miscellaneous list. The only obvious common factor 
among the categories presented here is that none of them can easily 
be placed within the basic division between matter and mind and 
that they are all ad hoc creations, categories designed to deal with a 
specific problem internal to the system rather than categories re- 
quired by the tradition. It is significant that there is no precise ana- 
logue to this set of categories in the developed metaphysics of the 
Theravada tradition. 

The fifth and final division is that of the 'unconditioned dharmas', 
comprising only three categories. These are distinct from the other 
four groups in that there is a sense in which they do not share the 
basic characteristic of all the other dharmas, that of momentariness. 
This provides some qualification to my earlier discussion of momen- 
tariness as though it applied to all existents, but it is not one that 
need concern us further here, since the problems connected with 
this category have no relevance to the attainment of cessation. 

To recapitulate, the Treasury distinguishes between dharma-dis- 
course and conventional ordinary-language discourse, claiming that 
the latter is entirely translatable into the former and that only the 
former possesses truth-value. The referents of dharma-discourse, 
naturally enough, are dharmas, momentary uniquely individuated 
existents, each of which can be classified as belonging to one of 75 
categories. The basic division among these categories, simplifying 
the fivefold division discussed above, is that between physical dhar- 
mas, mental dharmas and those which are neither physical nor men- 
tal but which are, by and large, ad hoc categories designed to deal 
with specific problems. The attainment of cessation, my major con- 
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cern in this study, is itself a dharma-category and is one of those 14 
dharmas which are neither physical nor mental. It shares, of course, 
all the other characteristics of dharmas in general; it is momentary, 
possesses a uniquely individuating characteristic and exists inherent- 
ly. To a more detailed presentation of the Vaibhāsika debates sur- 
rounding it I shall now turn. 


2.3 THE ATTAINMENT OF CESSATION IN THE 
TREASURY OF METAPHYSICS AND ITS 
COMMENTARIES 


Much of the discussion in Chapter One (especially Sections 1.2 
and 1.3) also applies here, since the canonical discourses from which 
the definitions of the attainment of cessation were drawn in the The- 
ravada tradition were also recognized and used by the Vaibhasikas. 
I shall not go over once again the ground covered there; what is 
said here will concentrate instead upon what is distinctive in the 
Vaibhāsika treatment of the attainment of cessation. 

The Treasury of Metaphysics, as already indicated, treats the attain- 
ment of cessation as a dharma and classifies it as neither physical nor 
mental. It is, nevertheless, a dharma, or rather a set of dharmas, a 
set of momentary events which exist substantially—as things—and 
which are marked off from the members of every other such set by 
their unique defining characteristic(s). The definitions given of the 
attainment of cessation in the Treasury, then, are best understood as 
an attempt to describe these characteristics and thus to justify the 
postulation of the attainment of cessation as a (set of) dharmas. 

Vasubandhu begins by defining the attainment of cessation as 'the 
cessation of mind and mental events' and stating that it is identical in 
this respect to another dharma which is neither physical or mental, 
the attainment of unconsciousness. The place of this dharma, an 
altered state of consciousness phenomenologically indistinguishable 
from the attainment of cessation, within the Vaibhasika presentation 
of the path to salvation is presented diagramatically in Appendix A. 
Like those of the Theravada, the Vaibhàsika theoreticians preserve the 
structure of four dhyānas of form and four formless attainments, cul- 
minating in the attainment of cessation; they differ in that they in- 
clude this extra altered state of (un)consciousness, phenomenologi- 
cally identical with the attainment of cessation but obtainable at a 
lower stage of the hierarchy and by different classes and grades of 
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practitioner. Like the attainment of cessation, the attainment of un- 
consciousness also permits no mental events to occur while it is in 
operation, and, also like the attainment of cessation, it is obtained by 
enstatic methods, a gradual reduction of the contents of conscious- 
ness by progressive withdrawal of the practitioner from interaction 
with the outside world. The reasons which prompted the Vaibhāsika 
theoreticians to introduce this category into their system are complex 
and have to do almost exclusively with matters raised by the internal 
logic of the system itself; a discussion of them here would not further 
the investigation of the philosophical problems surrounding the at- 
tainment of cessation. In what follows I shall ignore many of the 
scholastic details and concentrate instead upon the philosophical is- 
sues; my treatment of Vasubandhu's text and of the commentaries 
upon it will therefore be extremely selective. 

Having defined the attainment of cessation as cessation of mind 
and mental events, Vasubandhu then points out that it can be 
reached only by 'noble individuals', those persons who have entered 
upon the practice of the Buddhist path proper and are differentiated 
thereby from ordinary people. One reason why the attainment of 
cessation is not regarded by the Vaibhāsikas as open to ordinary 
people, non-practitioners of the noble Buddhist path, has some 
philosophical interest. Vasubandhu tells us that ordinary people 
cannot enter the attainment of cessation because they would regard 
it as non-existence simpliciter and would therefore fear it. Why then, 
Yašomitra asks, do ordinary inen not fear entry into the attainment of 
unconsciousness—which is open to them-—since this also involves the 
complete cessation of mental events? The answer given is that ordi- 
nary men do not fear non-existence when they enter the attainment 
of unconsciousness because this attainment occurs in the sphere of 
form, and the physical body of the practitioner therefore continues to 
exist. There is thus some reason for an ordinary man to think that he 
will not completely cease to exist if he enters the attainment of uncon- 
sciousness. His body provides an anchor of sorts, and, as Yašomitra 
points out, most of us are reasonably attached to our bodies and come 
close to identifying our continued identity with their continued iden- 
tity. In contrast, the attainment of cessation occurs on the formless 
plane, after the mastery of the formless attainments, and thus in it 
even the body ceases to exist.?» 

Much of the remainder of Vasubandhu's discussion of the attain- 
ment of cessation is concerned with debates on matters such as 
whether, once attained, it can be lost, how it differs from the attain- 
ment of unconsciousness, whether its attainment results from effort 
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or is spontaneous and so forth. The philosophically interesting part 
of his discussion begins when he asks the question: 'How can mind 
arise once again from a mind long since brought to cessation?’* Both 
Vasubandhu and his commentators distinguish a number of possible 
positions on this issue and attribute them to different schools. 
Yašomitra's commentary to this section of the Treasury gives a useful 
» programmatic statement of the position of the schools on the key 
issue of whether the attainment of cessation permits the continued 
existence of mind (citta): 


On this question the Vaibhāsikas and others attribute 
mindlessness to the attainments of cessation and unconsciousness 
together with [the state of] unconsciousness; the Elder Vasumitra 
and others say that these attainments possess mind—an unmanifest 
thinking consciousness; the Yogācārins, among others, say that these 
attainments possess mind—the store-consciousness. Such is the 
division of the schools. 


Vasubandhu's Treasury expounds each of these basic positions, to- 
gether with a number of subsidiary positions, in some detail. I shall 
discuss them following the order in which they are treated in the 
Treasury. 


2.3.1 The Vaibhasika Position 


The first position distinguished by Yašomitra, that the attainment 
of cessation is mindless, is attributed to the Vaibhāsikas and is indeed, 
as I have already suggested, the normative Vaibhasika position.37 
Vasubandhu goes on to expound this position in the following terms: 


The Vaibhāsikas claim tha! there is an immediately antecedent and 
similar condition [for the arising of mind from mindlessness] because 
of the [continued] existence of what is past. 


To understand what this Vaibhàsika view means, it is necessary 
to know something of the Buddhist theory of causation, since the 
Vaibhāsikas are here claiming that a particular kind of cause—the 
"immediately antecedent and similar condition' (samanantarapratyaya) 
—accounts for the emergence of mind from the attainment of cessa- 
tion. For the Vaibhāsikas, as for all representatives of scholastic Bud- 
dhism, to ask for an explanation of something is essentially to ask for 
an account of its cause(s). This has already been discussed in Section 
1.5 in terms of the Theravāda school, but the basic principle applies 
equally to the Vaibhàsika. Events do not occur spontaneously for these 
Buddhist theoreticians, and there is a specifiable (set of) necessary and 
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sufficient conditions for the occurrence of every event. A large part of 
the Treasury is devoted to explaining, classifying and defining the 
various kinds of cause which provide connections between events in 
the world, and the 'immediately antecedent and similar condition' is 
one of these types of cause. It is explained by Vasubandhu elsewhere 
in the Treasury as a condition (pratyaya) which is of the same kind as 
(samam) and immediately antecedent to (anantaram—without inter- 
val, either temporal or spatial) its effect.?9 

According to standard Vaibhāsika theory, almost every mental 
event both has and is an immediately antecedent and similar cause, 
that is, it has as a necessary condition for its occurrence the immedi- 
ately preceding mental event in the relevant mental continuum, and 
itself acts as a necessary condition for the occurrence of the immedi- 
ately following mental event in the same continuum. The exceptions 
to this rule include the last moment in the mental continuum of a 
practitioner of the appropriate soteriological techniques before he at- 
tains final Nirvana. This mental event possesses an immediately an- 
tecedent and similar condition but is not itself one since no mental 
events follow it.? The question then arises as to whether the last 
moment of consciousness preceding entry into the attainment of ces- 
sation, like the last moment of consciousness before entering Nirvana, 
possesses an immediately antecedent and similar condition but is not 
itself one. Conversely, it needs to be asked whether the first moment 
of consciousness occurring after emergence from the attainment of 
cessation should be understood as occurring without an immediately 
antecedent and similar condition while itself being one for the moment 
that follows it. 

The Vaibhāsika view previously quoted suggests, then, at least the 
following: first, that the initial moment of consciousness emerging 
from the attainment of cessation does possess an immediately antece- 
dent and similar condition; second, that this immediately antecedent 
and similar condition cannot be temporally contiguous with its effect 
because there are no mental events within the attainment of cessation; 
and third, by entailment from the first and second points, that it is 
theoretically possible for an event, X, temporally distant from a subse- 
quent event, Y, to act as the immediately antecedent and similar 
condition which is a necessary condition for the occurrence of Y. This 
is the meaning of the assertion that what is past continues to exist. 
Sthiramati's comment upon this passage draws out the implications: 


"Because of the [continued] existence of what is past’—if 
something continues to exist, in what sense is it ‘past’? The 
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Vaibhàsika answers: what is past does not possess function, but its 
essential nature is not lost [and in that sense it exists]. Therefore the 
Vaibhāsikas claim that both something which ceased immediately 
before [what follows it] and something which ceased long before 
[what follows it] can be immediately antecedent and similar 
conditions. 


It is required, then, by the standard Vaibhāsika view of causation, 
that every mental event both have and be an immediately antecedent 
and similar condition (with the possible exception of the last moment 
of consciousness before the entry of a given continuum into Nirvana). 
The last moment of consciousness before entry into the attainment of 
cessation and the first moment of consciousness emerging from that 
attainment cannot escape this requirement. Since the Vaibhāsika 
metaphysic requires that all dharmas, all members of the small num- 
ber of sets of uniquely-defined events which are the only things of 
which existence can properly be predicated, exist trans-temporally, it 
is not difficult for adherents of this school to move to the position that 
even a long past event can act as an immediately antecedent and 
similar condition for a present event, since there is a sense in which 
that long past event still exists.49 

The Vaibhāsikas, then, stress that the 'immediately antecedent 
and similar condition' for any given mental event must be 'similar' in 
the sense that it must also be a mental event. But they are more willing 
to stretch the meaning of the 'immediately antecedent' requirement 
and to allow a temporal distance between cause and effect. The Trea- 
sury in fact openly asks whether a dharma which possesses a mental 
event as its immediately antecedent and similar condition (and all 
mental events must fulfil this requirement) must thereby necessarily 
follow without temporal interval upon the mental event which acts 
as its immediately antecedent and similar condition. That absence of - 
temporal interval between cause and effect is not an entailment of 
possessing an immediately antecedent and similar condition is 
shown (to the satisfaction of Vaibhasika theoreticians at least) 
by means of the standard Buddhist logical device of the tetralemma 
(catuskoti). This device takes two characteristics, X and Y (in the case 
under consideration here, X is ‘possessing a mental event as immedi- 
ately antecedent and similar condition' and Y is 'following without 
temporal interval upon that mental event'), and attempts to provide 
instances of an existent characterized by X but not Y, an existent 
characterized by Y but not X, an existent characterized by both X and 
Y and an existent characterized by neither X nor Y. If instances can 
be given in all four categories, clearly the relationship between X and 
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Y is contingent. Possession of X does not entail possession of Y and 
possession of Y does not entail possession of X. Neither are the two 
mutually exclusive. The Vaibhāsikas think that they can provide in- 
stances of each of the four possibilities, and while the details of their 
demonstration of this fall outside the scope of this study?! it is worth 
noting that the first moment of consciousness to occur after emerging 
from the attainment of cessation is seen by them as an example of an 
existent which possesses a mental event as its immediately antecedent 
and similar condition and yet which occurs after a substantial time has 
elapsed between that condition and itself, i.e., of an existent which 
possesses X and not Y in the terms of the tetralemma outlined. 

The upshot of this discussion is that the Vaibhāsikas assert (i) 
there are no mental events in the attainment of cessation, (ii) the 
emergence of consciousness from the attainment of cessation must 
have an immediately antecedent and similar condition, (iii) the 
immediately antecedent and similar condition of any event may be 
temporally separated from that event and finally (iv) the immediately 
antecedent and similar condition for the emergence of consciousness 
from the attainment of cessation is the last moment of consciousness 
to occur before entering that attainment. Conclusion (iv) is stated 
explicitly both in the Treasury? and in another work by Vasubandhu 
in which the same issue is given some discussion: 


[When the stream of mental events has been interrupted for a 
long time in the attainment of cessation] how may it begin again? It 
begins again because it has as its immediately antecedent and similar 
condition that moment of consciousness wherein [the practitioner] 
entered the attainment [in question]. 


I shall show in what follows that the other possible positions out- 
lined in the Treasury on the issue of the emergence of consciousness 
from the attainment of cessation take issue with the Vaibhasikas in a 
variety of ways on all four conclusions outlined. 


2.3.2 The Sautrantika Position 


The Sautrāntika theorists disagree with the basic metaphysical 
postulate that makes the Vaibhāsika solution to the problem of the 
attainment of cessation possible; they reject the idea that it is in any 
sense meaningful to talk of the continued existence of a past object. 
They therefore also reject the third Vaibhàsika conclusion discussed 
in Section 2.3.1: that the immediately antecedent and similar condition 
of any event may be temporally separated from that event. Yasomitra, 
writing from an avowedly Sautrāntika perspective, says this quite 
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explicitly and uses the image of a balance-beam to illustrate the causal 
relations between past and present events: what is past conditions 
what is present in the same way that the descent of one end 
of a balance-beam conditions the rise of the other.“ No temporal 
gap is possible. The disagreement between the Sautràntikas and the 
Vaibhàsikas, then, centres upon the issue of whether causation at a 
temporal distance is possible. Because the Vaibhasikas think it is, they 
are able to suggest that the immediately antecedent and similar condi- 
tion of the consciousness which emerges from the attainment of cessa- 
tion is the last moment of consciousness before entry into that condi- 
tion. This option is not open to the Sautrāntika theorist, who is 
therefore forced to look for another way of dealing with the issue. The 
Sautrāntika position is described in the Treasury thus: 


But other former teachers ask how it is that physical form arises 
again for those, born in the formless realms, whose physical form 
has long since ceased. Their answer is that in such a case physical 
form arises only from mind and not from physical form; similarly, 
mind [for one in the attainment of cessation] arises only from the 
body with its senses and not from mind. For the mind and the body 
with its senses mutually seed one another. 


Vasubandhu does not, in the Treasury, explicitly attribute this view 
to the Sautrāntikas, but both Yašomitra and Sthiramati do so in their 
commentaries, and it is clear from other texts that this is the standard 
Sautrantika view.* The view amounts to this. The consciousness that 
emerges from the attainment of cessation has as its immediately an- 
tecedent and similar condition the physical body of the practitioner in 
the attainment of cessation. This is possible because, according to the 
 Sautràntika theoreticians, mind and body, the physical and the men- 
tal, ‘mutually seed one another' —that is, each is capable of planting 
seeds in the other, seeds which may lie dormant until the proper time 
for their maturation occurs. This is an image, a metaphor, rather than 
a systematized view. It strongly suggests that the Sautrāntikas agree 
with the Vaibhasikas that the attainment of cessation permits no men- 
tal events to occur, since there exist only the seeds of mental events 
planted in the physical continuum. What happens, then, on this view 
appears to be that the last moments of consciousness before entry into 
the attainment of cessation plant seeds in the continuing stream of 
physical events—'the body with its senses'—and that in due time 
these seeds ripen and produce their fruit, the emergence of conscious- 
ness from the attainment of cessation. The analogy mentioned in the 
extract from the Treasury translated above is that of the emergence of 
physical events—the coming into being of a new body—for those 
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who have for a time entered the formless realms where no bodies 
exist. For those in the formless realms only mental events occur, and 
| yet it is generally accepted by all Buddhist schools that it is perfectly 
possible, and indeed common, for practitioners to frequently go back 
and forth between the realms of form and formlessness, and that 
when they do so new bodies come into being for them with mental 
events as their immediately antecedent and similar conditions. Why 
„not then, say the Sautrāntikas, allow that the same can happen in 
reverse? 

I suggested in Section 2.3.1 that the Vaibhāsikas wanted to pre- 
serve the idea that the consciousness emerging from the attainment 
of cessation does in fact have an immediately antecedent and similar 
condition, but that in allotting this function to the temporally distant 
last moment of consciousness before entering the attainment they 
were prepared to loosen the stringency of the 'immediately antece- 
dent' part of the definition. The Sautrāntikas also wish to preserve the 
necessity of an immediately antecedent and similar condition for the 
emergent consciousness, but by allotting that function to the 'seeded' 
physical body they are forced to loosen, almost to the point of disre- 
garding, the requirement that the relevant condition be 'similar'. For 
it is difficult to see even a 'seeded' physical body, a continuum of 
physical events, as being generically the same kind of thing as a 
continuum of mental events. And it is precisely on this ground that 
Sthiramati, in his commentary to the Treasury, offers criticism of the 
Sautrantika view. It should be remembered, when reading what fol- 
. lows, that Sthiramati is writing essentially from the Yogācārin view- 
point. Sthiramati's comment reads thus: 


If [as the Sautrantikas claim] consciousness can arise from the 
body with its senses without reference to the cause which assures 
homogeneity of species, then, when there exists both basis and 
object, consciousness would occur simultaneously everywhere. But 
if, on the other hand [as the Vaibhāsikas claim], mind arises 
subsequently by way of connection to that state of mind which 
existed prior [to it], then, since there is no immediately antecedent 
and similar condition for the second [i.e., subsequent] state of mind 
the conclusion is that, even when basis and object exist, there could 
be no simultaneous arising [of the relevant consciousness]. And if it 
is asked how, in the absence of mind, [mind] can arise from a seed 
by means of the mindless body with its senses, [the answer is] that 
this is not possible because there is no distinct cause [for such a 
thing to occur]. 


Sthiramati here makes three separate points. First, he suggests 
that the Sautrāntika view must be wrong because it ignores the ne- 
cessity to take into account the 'cause which ensures homogeneity of 
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species’ (nikāyasabhāgahetu), a cause which ensures that an effect is in 
some significant way like its cause. This causal principle, for exam- 
ple, is the one which ensures that the sexual intercourse of two hu- 
man beings always produces other human beings as its result and 
not, say, elephants.* To assert that the mind can arise with the body 
and its senses as cause, thinks Sthiramati, is to assert that it can arise 
. from something different in kind from itself. The result is that the 
kind of consciousness which occurs at any given moment need not 
be causally dependent upon the combination of sense-organ (de- 
scribed by Sthiramati in the translated extract as "basis —āšraya, a 
standard term for the sense-organs) and sense-object. For example, 
when the eye (visual sense-organ) and a visual sense-object come 
into contact, the function of the 'cause which ensures homogeneity 
of species' is (among other things) to guarantee that visual con- 
sciousness results rather than, say, auditory or olfactory conscious- 
ness. Thus Sthiramati suggests that if the cause which ensures ho- 
mogeneity of species is ignored—as the Sautrāntikas appear to do 
with their theory of mind originating from body (or, more precisely, 
from mental 'seeds' in a physical continuum)—then any kind of con- 
sciousness whatever could result, or many types at once. Sthiramati's 
first point, then, amounts to the view that to allow that something 
physical may be the primary cause of a (series of) mental events is to 
create a totally arbitrary causal system. Restrictions on what can cause 
what would no longer apply. 

Sthiramati's second major point is directed more towards the 
Vaibhāsika position expounded in Section 2.3.1. If every mental event 
requires a previous mental event as its immediately antecedent and 
similar condition, and if—as this position entails—the body cannot be 
the immediately antecedent and similar condition of any mental 
event, then there can be no such condition for that mental event which 
consists in emergence from the attainment of cessation, not even 
when sense-organs come into contact with appropriate sense-object 
(usually a sufficient condition for the occurrence of a particular type 
of consciousness). 

Sthiramati's third point is a criticism of the Sautrāntika image of 
seed. From Sthiramati's point of view, in order that mental events may 
begin again after entry into the attainment of cessation a distinct and 
specific cause is required—an immediately antecedent and similar 
condition. The general fact of the continued existence of the 'seeded 
body' in the attainment of cessation will not suffice. What mechanism 
accounts for the ripening of the seeds of consciousness at a given time? - 
How, exactly, can seeds (which are mental insofar as they are ‘planted’ 
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by mental acts, intentions, and insofar as they can be a direct cause 
for the reemergence of mental events from a condition of cessation) 
-= subsist in a physical continuum? I shall return to these problems later 
in Section 2.4. 

In sum, the Sautrāntika position—if indeed it can be formalized 
sufficiently to dignify it with the name—amounts to the following; (i) 
there are no mental events in the attainment of cessation (this in 
agreement with the Vaibhāsikas, with the caveat that the 'seeds' 
with which the physical continuum in the attainment of cessation 
is endowed may mature into mental events); (ii) the emergence 
of consciousness from the attainment of cessation must have an 
immediately antecedent and similar condition (implied but not stated 
explicitly; again, this is in agreement with the Vaibhasikas); (iii) the 
immediately antecedent and similar condition of any event may not 
be temporally separated from that event (again, I draw this conclusion 
from what is suggested by the material surveyed above. This is contra 
the Vaibhàsika position) and (iv) the immediately antecedent and 
similar condition for the emergence of consciousness from the attain- 
ment of cessation is the continuing physical continuum (the body) 
with its senses and its 'seeds' of future mental events. Once again, a 
clear statement of this position is found in another work of Vasuband- 
hu's, the Treatise Establishing Karma (Karmasiddhiprakarana): 


Others say that [the consciousness which emerges from cessation] 
comes from the seeds of [the consciousness which entered 
cessation], based upon the body with its senses.^ 


This position involves some complications not yet mentioned; to 
expound those it is necessary to turn to the debate between Vasumi- 
tra and Ghosaka on this question outlined in the immediately follow- 
ing section of the Treasury. 


2.3.3 The Debate between Vasumitra and Ghosaka 


Following his statement of the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika posi- 
tions, Vasubandhu gives some details of a debate on whether mental 
events actually can occur in the attainment of cessation. He begins by 
stating the views of Vasumitra: 


The Bhadanta Vasumitra, on the other hand, says in the 
Pariprccha: "This [i.e., the question of how mind arises from 
mindlessness] is a problem for one who thinks that tne attainment 
of cessation is mindless; in my view, though, this attainment 
possesses mind [so there is no problem].' 
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Vasumitra, then, sidesteps the question of how mind can re-emerge. 
from a mindless condition by denying that the condition in question 
—the attainment of cessation— is really mindless. As shown by the 
commentators quoted and discussed in the translation of this pas- 
sage in Appendix B, the kind of mental events which Vasumitra 
thinks continue to exist in the attainment of cessation are described 
by the phrase 'unmanifest thinking consciousness' (aparisphutamano- 
vijtāna). In Vasubandhu's Treatise Establishing Karma, it is made a 
little clearer what this is supposed to be: 


There are two kinds of mind: one that accumulates many ‘seeds’; 
another that is multiple in virtue of its varieties of different objects 
and modes [of functioning]. [The attainment of cessation] is called 
‘mindless’ because it does not possess the second, just as a seat with 
only one leg is said to be without legs. 


The 'unmanifest thinking consciousness', then, appears to be a 
kind of receptacle for the 'seeds' (already discussed in my analysis of 
the Sautrantika position). It is, in essence, a consciousness with no 
intentional object, a consciousness that does nothing but provide a 
continuing mental 'something' which ultimately will act as cause for 
the re-emergence of mental events (active consciousness, conscious- 
nesses with intentional objects) from the attainment of cessation. 
There is an obvious objection to the postulation of this kind of con- 
sciousness, raised at once by Ghosaka, Vasumitra's opponent in the 
debate recorded by Vasubandhu in the Treasury: 


The Bhadanta Ghosaka says that this is incorrect, since the Lord 
has said: "Where consciousness exists there is contact, which is the 
conjunction of the three. Further, sensation, conceptualization and 
volition are conditioned by contact.' Hence, [if consciousness does 
exist in the attainment of cessation as Vasumitra suggests] sensation 
and conceptualization couid not cease therein. 


This is somewhat telegrammatic as it stands, Sthiramati’s com- 
mentary makes clear exactly what Ghosaka's position amounts to. 
He thinks that the existence of consciousness entails also the existence 
of sense-organ and sense-object, and that the existence of these three 
together is both a necessary and sufficient condition for the existence 
of ‘contact’ (sparsa). ‘Contact’ is in fact defined in the extract trans- 
lated here as the 'conjunction of the three', the three being sense- 
organ, sense-object and sensory consciousness. The occurrence of 
contact, understood in this sense, is, on Ghosaka's view, a sufficient 
condition for the occurrence of sensation, conceptualization and so 
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forth. His conclusion is that if any kind of consciousness whatever is 
allowed to exist in the attainment of cessation—and this, as I have 
shown, is what Vasumitra wishes to suggest—there can be no possi- 
bility of sensation and conceptualization ceasing as they are supposed 
to do in this trance state. 

Ghosaka is here expounding the standard Vaibhasika view of the 
nature of consciousness and the mechanisms by which it arises;? 
according to this model, consciousness is always intentional in some- 
thing approaching Brentano's sense of the term. Every instance of 
consciousness possesses an intentional object and is the direct result 
of the interaction of certain classes of mental and physical events: this 
is the meaning of the definition of 'contact' given by Ghosaka, and if 
this model is followed, the conclusion must be that to be conscious is 
always to be conscious of something. Vasumitra's response to this 
objection is: 


It may be suggested that [contact] could occur [without sensation 
and conceptualization following]. [This might be suggested because], 
just as desire is described as conditioned by sensation, and yet it 
does not arise for an arhat when sensation arises for him, so also, 
when contact occurs, sensation and so forth may not necessarily 
follow. 


Ghosaka, as I have just shown, asserted that the occurrence of any 
consciousness requires contact, which is in turn a sufficient condition 
for the occurrence of sensation and conceptualization. Vasumitra re- 
plies by disputing this interpretation of the Sanskrit term translated 
here as 'condition' (pratyaya). To say that X acts as a condition for Y 
does not, on Vasumitra's interpretation, mean that the occurrence of 
X entails the occurrence of Y, and he illustrates his point by making 
an analogy. It is a commonplace in Buddhist thought that sensation 
acts as a condition for the occurrence of desire. If Ghosaka's interpre- 
tation of conditionality is correct, we would expect that sensation is 
a sufficient condition for the occurrence of desire. But Vasumitra 
points out that it is equally commonplace in Buddhist thought to say 
that sensation can occur without giving rise to desire: the paradigm 
case here is that of the arhat, the ‘worthy one’ who has eradicated all 
passions but who is still capable of having sensations. Vasumitra 
thus provides a counterexample to Ghosaka's interpretation of con- 
ditionality and suggests that the interpretation supported by this 
counterexample is the correct one to apply in the case of the relation- 
ship between contact and sensation-conceptualization. But Ghosaka 
has a reply: 
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But this case is different because of the specification of that 
[sensation which conditions desire]: desire is described as occurring 
in dependence upon sensation which results from contact with 
ignorance. But there is no such specification of contact with regard 
to the arising of sensation. 


Ghosaka denies the validity of Vasumitra's counterexample. In that 
proposed counterexample, he says, it is not said that any and every 
type of sensation acts as a condition for the occurrence of desire. It is 
only said that 'sensation which results from contact with ignorance' 
so acts—a very particular kind of sensation. That is to say, a distinction 
or specification is made among different types of sensation with re- 
gard to their ability to produce desire, but no such differentiation is 
made with regard to contact as condition for the arising of sensation 
and so forth. In the latter case, Ghosaka suggests, there is a straight- 
forward relationship of sufficient conditionality; in Vasumitra's 
proposed counterexample, there is also such a relationship once the 
kind of sensation being referred to has been specified with enough 
precision. 

The debate between Ghosaka and Vasumitra centers, then, upon 
one substantive issue: is it permissible to allow the continuance of any 
mental events in the attainment of cessation? Vasumitra wishes to do 
so in an attempt to avoid the problems involved in accounting for the 
re-emergence of mind from a mindless condition and describes the 
mental events that so exist as being constituted by an 'unmanifest 
thinking consciousness'. Ghosaka will not accept this possibility be- 
cause he uses the standard Vaibhasika definition of consciousness as 
intentional and thus cannot conceive of a kind of consciousness which 
could be ‘unmanifest’ in the sense of operating only as a receptacle for 
mental 'seeds'. I shall return to the philosophical implications of this 
debate in Section 2.4 and in my discussion of the Yogācārin attempt 
to develop Vasumitra's view in Chapter Three. 


2.4 CRITIQUE OF THE POSITIONS 


Thus far I have presented an outline account of the major positions 
on the question of the emergence of mind from the attainment of 
cessation as these are stated in the Treasury and its commentaries. I 
shall now undertake a more formal restatement of these positions 
together with some critical assessment of them. 

First, consider the major presuppositions. I suggested in my dis- 
cussion of the Theravada position (Section 1.5) that some version of 
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the principle of sufficient reason (PSR) was held by that school, and 
I formulated it there in fairly broad terms: 


. (1) For the occurrence of any given event, Y, there exists a neces- 
sary and sufficient condition, X 


The discussions of the 'immediately antecedent and similar condi- 
tion' (samanantarapratyaya) outlined in Section 2.3 require, I think, a 
rather different formulation for the scholastic positions outlined in 
the Treasury. The adherents of all those positions agree that: 


(2) For the occurrence of any given event, Y, there exists a neces- 
sary condition, X, which is temporally contiguous with, and 
phenomenologically similar to, Y 


To this may be added: 
(3) There are two kinds of event: mental and physical 


This, as I have suggested (in Section 2.2), is something of an over- 
simplication, since there are events which do not belong to either of 
these classes. But since the existence and status of such events is a 
matter for intense and complex debate between the schools, and 
since the details of that debate are beyond the scope of this study, 
the oversimplification expressed by (3) will suffice. Consider now: 


"(4) Every event is located in a continuum; every continuum can be 
(theoretically) individuated from every other continuum 


This (4) expresses (part of) the Vaibhāsika (and largely pan-Buddhist) 
view of personal identity: a person simply is a continuum (samtāna) 
of events—where an event is a dharma and every dharma is a 
uniquely individuated momentary existent—connected by (theoreti- 
cally) specifiable causal connections and capable of individuation 
from other such continuua by (largely) empirical criteria. This is too 
complex an issue to pursue here, other than to note that the major 
problem with such a view is to specify the criteria which individuate 
one continuum from another without at the same time postulating 
an entity which is something other than a momentary existent, a 
constituent of one continuum. The whole issue of the coherence and 
explanatory power of Buddhist views of the self deserves much more 
space than I can give it here; I note (4) only as an important presup- 
position shared by all the schools discussed in the Treasury. To (4) 
should be added: M 
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(5) It is possible that, in a given continuum, C, at a given time, T, 
there be a complete absence of mental events while physical . 
events continue 

(6) It is possible that, in C at T-plus-n, mental events may begin 
again 


These two, (5) and (6), express the canonical definition of the at- 
tainment of cessation which occasioned the discussions outlined in 
Sections 2.1-2.3. If all of (2)-(6) are assented to, there appears to be 
no way in which some degree of inconsistency can be avoided. Brief- 
ly, from (5) and (6) in conjunction with (2) it follows that the first 
mental event in a continuum wherein for a time there have been 
none must have a necessary condition which is temporally contigu- 
ous to it and phenomenologically similar to it. Presupposition (3) 
suggests that the only kinds of event which could be phenomenolog- 
icallv similar to the first mental event in a purely physical continuum 
—(6)—are those which belong to the class of mental events. Then, 
from (5) and (6) we learn that no member of that class can be tempor- 
ally contiguous to the mental event described in (6), since there is, of 
necessity, a period of time (T to T-plus-n) during which no mental 
events occur in the continuum in question. The only remaining pos- 
sibility which meets the criteria set forth in (2), (3), (5) and (6) seems 
to be that the mental event referred to in (6)—the re-emergence of 
mind from the attainment of cessation—might be caused by an event 
from a continuum other than C: only thus could it be caused by an 
event phenomenologically similar to it (and thus mental) and tem- 
porally contiguous with it. But this possibility is meant to be ruled 
out by (4); an entailment of the fact that any given continuum can be 
individuated from any other is (at least for Vaibhasika theorists) that 
mental events in one continuum cannot act as necessary conditions— 
in the sense intended by (2)—for mental events in another. The upshot 
is that the re-emergence of mind referred to in (6) can be accounted 
for only by modifying one or more of the conditions outlined here. 
This provides the dynamic tension underlying the debates outlined in 
Sections 2.1-2.3. 

The debates in the Treasury suggested several possible ways of 
modifying the requirements set out in (2)-(6). The Vaibhāsika posi- 
tion (Section 2.3.1) modified (2) by allowing that, although any given 
event required for its occurrence an event of the same type, this event 
need not be temporally contiguous with its result. Thus, for the Vaibh- 
asika, the last mental event before entry into the attainment of cessa- 
tion could properly be described as the necessary condition for the 
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re-emergence of mental events (perhaps after a substantial temporal 
gap) in that same continuum. The central difficulty with this solution 
to the problem, as I have already suggested, is the entailment that 
non-existent events—in this case the long past final mental event 
before entry into the attainment of cessation—can have causal effica- 
cy. This is intuitively a little odd; it is difficult to see how something 
which doesn't exist can bring anything about unless there are specifia- 
ble causa! intermediaries between it and its postulated effect. The 
Vaibhàsika theorists themselves were well aware of this and even 
stated it explicitly and precisely themselves (though in a rather differ- 
ent context): ‘A non-existent can effect nothing.'* They are therefore 
forced to bring into play at this point their celebrated thesis that 
'everything exists', which means simply that (temporally) past events 
still exist just insofar as they are able to be objects of cognition and 
referents of linguistic formulations of various kinds. An extension of 
this thesis, required by problems such as that under discussion here, 
is that past events are also, in special cases, able to exert causal influ- 
ence. Vaibhāsika theorists, though, were never able to give an account 
which proved satisfactory to the remainder of the Buddhist intellectual 
world, of just how this could work—why, for example, does a long 
past event exert causal efficacy at one particular later time rather than 
another?—or of how it could be reconciled with another fundamental 
pan-Buddhist thesis which states that all existents are momentary. 
A contrast to the Vaibhasika position is that held by Sautrantika 
theorists (Section 2.3.2). The Sautrāntikas also feel that they must 
modify (2), though they do so by adjusting the requirement that the 
necessary condition for the occurrence of any event must be 
phenomenologically similar to it. They suggest, in effect, that the 
necessary condition for the occurrence of the first mental event in a 
continuum which has until that point been without mental events for 
a while can be a physical event, or at least a somewhat peculiar mixture 
of physical events and mental potentialities. The Sautrāntikas call this, 
as I have shown, the physical body 'seeded' with mental events. This, 
as other Buddhist critics have pointed out, is a metaphor rather than 
an argument. If pushed it reduces either to the position that: (1) there 
really are mental events in the attainment of cessation—and thus (5) 
is rejected; or (ii) the re-emergence of mind referred to in (6) is actually 
caused by purely physical events—and thus (2) is modified. The Sautr- 
antika tends, I think, more towards (i) than (ii); the dualism between 
mental events and physical events which has been perceptible in 
virtually all the Buddhist theorists discussed so far runs deep enough 
that it cannot easily be forfeited. The one thing that Buddhists are 
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almost universally reluctant to do is to allow that an event of either 
class, mental or physical, can act as a sufficient condition for the 
occurrence of an event belonging to the other. This is not to say that 
there can, from the various Buddhist perspectives on the relations 
between the physical and the mental, be no causal relations between 
mental and physical events. The discussions of sensory consciousness 
and 'contact' in the debate between Vasumitra and Ghosaka (Section 
2.3.3) show that some forms of causal interaction are required; Bud- 
dhists are not adherents of Leibnizian parallelism. However, they also 
will not allow that, in the complete absence of mental events, any 
given physical event can bear a relationship of sufficient conditionality 
to any given mental event; at most it can be an adjunct necessary 
condition. I suggest, then, that the Sautrāntika metaphor of 'seed', in 
this instance at least, tends to reduce to position (ii), and to suggest 
that there really are mental events in the attainment of cessation, even 
if they are mental events which are, in some undefined sense, inactive 
or unmanifest. | 

This is clearly also Vasumitra's view (Section 2.3.3) with his postu- 
lation of an 'unmanifest thinking consciousness' in the attainment of 
cessation. He wishes to escape the dilemma by rejecting (5) and al- 
lowing as the cause for the mental event described in (6) other men- 
tal events which are directly temporally contiguous with it. The 
lengthy debate between Vasumitra and Ghosaka on the logical im- 
plications of suggesting that consciousness of some kind endures in 
the attainment of cessation is important because it illustrates effec- 
tively the essentially intentional model of consciousness with which 
the Vaibhāsikas were working. For them, any moment of conscious- 
ness always has an intentional object, and Ghosaka concludes from 
this that the presence of an intentional object entails the occurrence 
of sensation and of all the other mental events which go with it. Put 
differently, adherence to the intentional model of consciousness en- 
tails that there can be no 'unmanifest' consciousness—no conscious- 
ness without an object—as Vasumitra wishes to suggest. Vasumitra 
seems to have no effective answer to Ghosaka's criticisms, since such 
an answer would require the development of a model of conscious- 
ness different from that standardly held by the Vaibhāsikas, and 
Vasumitra appears not to have taken that step. 

None of the alternatives discussed by Vasubandhu in the Treasury, 
then, appears to be entirely satisfactory, even in terms of the intellec- 
tual system within which it operates. The requirements of that sys- 
tem, with its rigid separation between mental and physical events 
and its equally tight and specific causal requirements, mean that 
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there is no way of adequately accounting for the attainment of cessa- 
tion as. this was canonically defined. Many philosophical problems 
outlined in this chapter have their parallels to those discussed in the 
first chapter on the Theravadin attempts to deal with this issue; the 
major difference lies in the greater rigour with which the Vaibhàsika 
theorists state the problem, and in the realization, explicitly stated in 
the debate between Vasumitra and Ghosaka that a full and consistent 
answer to the difficulty would require the construction of a different 
model of consciousness to the intentional one espoused by both The- 
ravādins and Vaibhāsikas. This, in essence, is what the Yogācārin 
theorists attempted, and the third chapter of this study will deal in 
outline with their use of the attainment of cessation to demonstrate the 
existence of a different kind of consciousness. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION IN THE 
YOGACARA 
TRADITION 
EN 35 Á]2J BB 


3.1 THE YOGACARA TRADITION: HISTORY AND 
TEXTS 


The origins of the Yogacara tradition in India are largely lost to us. 
The few available pieces of evidence are sufficiently problematic that 
it is difficult to draw any definite historical conclusions. We simply do 
not know exactly when, where or, in any detail, why Indian Buddhist 
thinkers began to develop those philosophical views which have come 
to be judged by Buddhist historians and Western scholars as especially 
characteristic of the Yogacara.! 

The most that can be said with anything approaching certainty is 
that there begins to become apparent, in some Indian Buddhist texts 
composed after the second century AD or thereabouts, an increasing 
stress on the philosophical importance of considering and analyzing 
the nature of consciousness and the cognitive process. Such ques- 
tions had, naturally, been of significance for Buddhist thinkers long 
before the second century Ap, but both the ways in which they are 
discussed by adherents of the Yogācāra after this period and, in 
many cases, the philosophical conclusions drawn by such thinkers, 
are new. This novelty was in large part prompted by an increasing 
awareness on the part of Buddhist systematic thinkers that there are 
problems inherent in the largely intentional model of consciousness 
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which had, until the development of the Yogācāra, been standard. 
. Among these are the fact that it is very difficult to give a coherent 
account of the attainment of cessation.? An outline account of these 
new emphases will be given in Section 3.2 and related to the attain- 
ment of cessation in Sections 3.3 and 3.4; at this point, I want simply 
to give a historical overview of the development of the Yogācāra. In 
order to do this I shall designate four major phases of the Yogācāra 
tradition and will outline the major textual resources available for the 
study of each. 

The first phase can be called the pre-systematic and includes the 
scattered mentions of key Yogàcàra themes in sacred texts—texts 
known as sütras, purporting to contain the words of the Buddha but 
clearly in these cases, composed long after the time of the Buddha— 
which span a period from the second to the fourth centuries AD. The 
key phrase here is one which suggests (although its interpretation is 
not without problems) that the universe in toto is a mental phenome- 
non, that the only thing which actually exists is mind.? This is a key 
Yogācārin emphasis. The earliest surviving version of this phrase 
occurs in a sacred text originally composed in Sanskrit but now extant 
only in Chinese translation; the Chinese translation can be dated fairly 
precisely to 179 Ap, which means that the Sanskrit original must 
have been composed before that date. Thereafter, the assertion that 
everything is mind occurs not infrequently in sacred texts, until the 
famous and explicit uses of it in the Sacred Text Which Reveals What is 
Hidden (Samdhinirmocanasūtra) from (perhaps) the fourth century Ab. 
These increasingly explicit statements of the idea that the cosmos is 
simply a mental phenomenon are in no sense philosophically sys- 
tematic, largely because of the genre of the material in which: they 
appear. Texts of this kind do not provide analytical philosophical 
discussion since they are intended to present the word of the Bud- 
dha to his faithful hearers; for such analytical discussion we must 
turn to the texts of the next major phase of the Yogācāra tradition. 

This phase may be called the early systematic and is preserved for 
us in the text called Stages of Spiritual Practice (Yogācārabhūmi) and in 
what have come to be known, following the Tibetan tradition, as the 
'five books of Maitreya'. The historical and critical problems sur- 
rounding these works are enormous; most of them centre upon 
questions of date and authorship, issues which fortunately are of 
only marginal relevance for this study. Here I shall do no more than 
note the textual resources available for the study of this phase of the 
Indian Yogācāra tradition and provide some pointers towards the 
major historical controversies currently under debate by scholars 
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working in this field. Representing the early systematic phase of Indi- 
an el then, we have four works of major importance: The 
Stages of Spiritual Practice (Yogācārabhūmi), The Ornament of the Sacred 
Texts of the Great Vehicle (Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra), The Discrimination Be- 
tween Middle and Extremes (Madhyāntavibhāga) and The Discrimination 
Between Things and Reality (Dharmadharmatāvibhāga).5 

The first, Stages of Spiritual Practice, has already been mentioned. 
This is an enormous work, partially extant in Sanskrit and entirely 
extant in both Tibetan and Chinese; it is attributed, almost unani- 
mously by both the Buddhist traditions and by much contemporary 
Western scholarship, to Asanga, perhaps the most famous and influ- 
ential of the Indian Yogācāra theorists, a philosopher who probably 
lived at the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century 
AD.’ This attribution is in fact not unproblematic; it is more probable 
that the Stages is, as Lambert Schmithausen has suggested, a scholas- 
tic compilation rather than the work of a single author, since it seems 
to show internal evidence of growth and change.’ This hypothesis 
does not, of course, exclude the possibility that Asanga had a hand 
in at least some parts of the text as it now stands. The Stages, then, 
is an invaluable and encyclopaedic source for the early. systematic 
phase of the Yogācāra tradition. It evidences many characteristically 
Yogācārin emphases but does not develop them to the full and sys- 
tematic extent visible in the later phases of the Yogācāra. 

The last three works mentioned differ from the Stages in that they 
all consist of verses together with a prose commentary or commen- 
taries. The verses alone, in all three cases, are attributed by the Tibe- 
tan tradition to the semi-mythical celestial figure of Maitreya,? and, 
whether or not this attribution is regarded as historically meaningful 
or acceptable, it is certainly the case that the verse-texts alone are 
sufficiently terse to make developing a: philosophical analysis based 
only upon them problematic in the extreme. They were not in fact 
read this way within the Indian traditions; there are major prose 
commentaries to each of them produced by later (or in some cases 
almost contemporaneous) Indian Buddhist thinkers, and it is 
through the medium of such later commentaries that these texts are 
best approached. When they are so approached—as they invariably 
will be when they are used in this study—the result is that we gain 
access not to what I am calling the early systematic phase of Indian 
Yogācāra, but rather to some later phase represented by the commen- 
tator(s).!? Thus no more need be said about these early systematic 
verse-texts here, important though they are for a full historical under- 
standing of the tradition. | 
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The third stage in the development of the Indian Yogācāra, and for 
. the purposes of this study by far the most important, is what I shall 
call the ‘classical’ stage. This is associated above all with works by 
Asanga and Vasubandhu, the two greatest scholastic thinkers of mid- 
dle-period Indian Buddhism. Something has already been said about 
Vasubandhu and his relationship to the Vaibhāsika tradition in Sec- 
tions 2.1 and 2.2, and a fairly detailed discussion of the historical 
problems surrounding any attempt to date Vasubandhu will be found 
in the notes to those sections. I shall adopt the position that Asanga 
was a somewhat earlier contemporary of Vasubandhu, that their joint 
period of intellectual activity occurred probably towards the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries Ap, and that together 
they laid the systematic foundations for all later Yogācāra thought in 
China and Tibet as well as India. 

The textual resources for the study of this classical period are sub- 
stantial: from Asanga's hand we have the Compendium of the Great 
Vehicle (Mahāyānasamgraha) and the Summary of Metaphysics (Abhidhar- 
masamuccaya), as well as whichever parts of the Stages of Spiritual 
Practice can properly be attributed to him.!! Both the Compendium and 
the Summary will be used extensively in the discussion that follows. 
From Vasubandhu we have commentaries upon two texts from the 
‘early systematic’ period, a commentary to Asanga's Compendium, 
and three important short works—The Twenty Verses, The Thirty 
Verses and the Treatise on the Three Aspects.!2 These works also will be 
of importance for the discussion that follows. 

The fourth and final stage in the development of Indian Yogācāra 
consists in the commentarial stage. All texts mentioned thus far at- 
tracted the attention of later commentators, some of whom, notably 
Dharmapāla, Sthiramati and Asvabhāva, developed the ideas con- 
tained therein and added interesting new philosophical emphases. 
The extent of this literature is enormous, and since I shall make only 
occasional and partial use of it in what follows (notably of Sthiramati's 
commentaries to Asanga's Summary of Abhidharma and Vasubandhu's 
Thirty Verses and of Asvabhava’s commentaries to the The Ornament 
of the Sacred Texts of the Great Vehicle and to Asanga's Compendium of 
the Great Vehicle), it requires no more than a mention here. 

The production of texts in this tradition naturally continued out- 
side India, especially in China and Japan and to a lesser extent in 
Tibet. The major centre today for the study of the Yogācāra in all its 
historical and cultural forms is Japan: the almost unbelievable quantity 
of first-rate scholarship on the history and philosophy of Buddhism 
currently being produced in Japan can be seen at its best in the area 
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of Yogācāra studies, and it is also in this area that the contrast with 
Western scholarship is most striking. Yogācāra thought, whether in 
its Indian, Tibetan, Chinese or Japanese forms, has been and remains 
neglected by most Western scholars studying Buddhism. There are 
signs that this is changing, but it will be a long time before Western 
scholarship can approach the achievements of Japanese scholars in 
this area, if indeed it ever happens. My own debts to Japanese scholar- 
ship in what follow are substantial. 

In summary, then, the Yogācāra tradition as discussed in this 
study should be understood as a clearly enunciated set of philosoph- 
ical positions, expressed classically in Sanskrit texts by Asanga and 
Vasubandhu dating from the fourth and fifth centuries AD. 


3. 2 THE YOGĀCĀRA TRADITION: KEY 
PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 


3.2.1 Ontology: Representation and Mind 


The basic ontological guestion—what is there in the world?—is 
answered unambiguously by the Indian Yogācāra theorists of the 
classical period: they say that there is nothing but mind (cittamātra). 
Many ways of making this assertion are found in the texts, and there 
are many synonyms used for the basic term 'mind', but the central 
point is always the same. Vasubandhu makes a classical and clear 
statement of this position at the beginning of his Twenty Verses.14 
There he says that the entire cosmos—standardly divided into three 
'realms' by Buddhist cosmologists!5—is nothing but 'representation' 
(vijnapti). This is a technical term which, in contexts such as this, 
refers to all mental events with intentional objects, all mental events 
wherein something is 'represented' or communicated to the ex- 
periencer. This means that, for example, all instances of sense-per- 
ception are necessarily also instances of 'representation'. If, as we 
have seen was the case for the Vaibhàsika theoreticians, conscious- 
ness is conceived exclusively on an intentional model, involving the 
idea that to be conscious is always to be conscious of something, it 
would seem that all mental events without remainder will have to be 
understood as instances of 'representation' since all of them have 
intentional objects and all of them thus 'represent' something to the 
experiencer. This, I think, is what Vasubandhu intends in the Twenty 
Verses. For him, the class of 'representations' is co-extensive with the 
class of mental events in its entirety. This is suggested by his explicit 
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identification of the term ‘repiesentation’ with ‘mind’ (citta)—the ` 
most general of the many Buddhist terms denoting the mental. 

This idea that all mental events are instances of representation is 
not surprising given what has been said in the preceding chapter 
about the significance of the intentional model of consciousness. 
There is, however, an exception for the classical Yogacara theorists 
(including Vasubandhu in his Yogacarin phases) to this general rule 
that every act of consciousness must be intentional, an exception 
which, though rarely stated unambiguously, seems to allow for a class 
of mental events which are not intentional. This class is to be identified 
with the 'store-consciousness'. The importance of this exception for an 
understanding of the Yogacarin treatment of the attainment of cessa- 
- tion will become clear later in this chapter; that there is an exception 
to the general rule of the intentionality of consciousness does not 
affect the central ontological point being made, which is that all in- 
stances of experience which appear to be experiences of objects other 
than themselves are actually nothing but representation, nothing but 
mind. | 

The cosmos, then, is straightforwardly said to be nothing more 
than mental events, and, as Vasubandhu points out, mental repre- 
sentations do not necessarily (perhaps necessarily do not, though 
this interpretation is questionable) possess, or have as their inten- 
tional objects, physical objects external to the mind. Vasubandhu's 
illustration of this point in the first verse of the Twenty Verses is il- 
luminating: the cosmos, he says, is a series of representations of 
non-existent objects in just the same way that a man with faulty 
vision (the Sanskrit term used here, timira, can mean partial blind- 
mess or some eye-defect which results in double vision) sees things 
which really aren't there, things which look like hairs but are really 
only imperfections in the eye, or an image which appears to be of 
two moons when there is really only one. In such cases, Vasuband- 
hu suggests, there is no external object corresponding to the mental 
representation, and he wishes to extend this analogy to all of the 
objects in the three-realmed cosmos. 

It might appear that these two examples—seeing what seems to be 
à hair but is really a defect in the retina and seeing two moons where 
there is really only one—have differing philosophical import. The 
first might be taken to be an example not of seeming to see some- 
thing which is really nonexistent, but rather of misinterpreting one's 
perception of something that actually does exist. In contrast, the sec- 
ond (two moons) example seems unambiguously to be an instance of 
seeing something which actually isn't there. Despite this apparent 
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ambiguity I think Vasubandhu's central point is clear: he means to 
speak only of seeing objects which actually do not exist; it is these to 
which the (apparent) objects in the three-realmed cosmos are com- 
pared.!é 

There is clearly a radical difference between the ontology of the 
Yogācārin theorists and that of the Vaibhāsikas expounded in the 
preceding chapter. There we saw a realistic and pluralistic substance- 
based ontology; here we find an idealistic-sounding firmly anti-sub- 
stance ontology whose interest is centred almost exclusively upon the 
workings of consciousness. The question of how and why the Yogācā- 
rin theorists developed this new ontology is largely a historical issue 
and thus not stricily relevant to the purposes of this study. All that 
need be said about it here is that the idealism of the classical Indian 
Yogācāra was slow to develop (it is not clearly expressed, for example, 
in most of the Stages of Spiritual Practice, one of the earliest systematic 
texts of the Yogacara tradition), and that it appears to have arisen out 
of an attempt to make ontological generalizations from experiences 
produced by meditative practices. Buddhist meditational practice has, 
since the earliest times, included visualization techniques which, 
among other things, are designed to 'deconstruct' the meditator's 
everyday experience of enduring medium-sized perceptual objects 
and to replace it with images over which the meditator has complete 
control. Such techniques, when taken as relevant to and even neces- 
sary for the attainment of Nirvana, salvation, tend to encourage practi- 
tioners in the belief that the way things appear as a result of these 
techniques is likely to be closer to the way they actually are than is the 
everyday subject-object structure of experience. The important step 
from the epistemological and psychological point that one can learn 
to control to a very large extent—perhaps even completely—the na- 
ture of one's experience, to the metaphysical and ontological point 
that all experience represents only itself appears not to have been a 
difficult one for the Yogācāra theorists to take.!$ 

More important than the purely historical issue, though, is the 
systematic one of exactly how the Yogācārin ontological position as 
stated so far should be understood. There has been substantial dis- 
agreement among scholars, both Western and Japanese, as to whether 
the Yogacarin ontology should properly be called idealistic.'? There is 
disagreement, for example, on the question of whether Asanga and 
Vasubandhu in the key classical texts already mentioned, are putting 
forward a primarily epistemological point (that all we have access to 
is mental representation) or a primarily ontological one (that mental 
representation is all there actually is). Stated briefly, the position taken 
in this study is that the ontology of the classical Indian Yogācāra is 
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strictly idealist in the sense that: (i) it explicitly denies that there are 
any extra-mental entities, and (ii) its whole philosophical interest is 
centred upon an examination of the workings of consciousness. I find 
it impossible to understand the Twenty Verses, the Thirty Verses and 
the Treatise on Three Aspects in any other way. 

Support for this view of the classical Indian Yogācāra may be 
found by looking at the kinds of objection raised against it by Indian 
philosophers. Vasubandhu outlines some of these objections in his 
prose commentary to the second verse of the Twenty Verses, and it is 
clear that they are just the kinds of question which have been asked 
of idealists in the West. They amount to this: if all there is in the 
world is mental events how can one explain the (apparent) spatio- 
temporal location of such events? How is it that these events are 
intersubjective, that they are apparently perceived and experienced 
simultaneously by a large number of different experiencers? And fi- 
nally, how is it that mental representations, which have no corre- 
sponding external object, can do the kinds of things which (real) 
external objects can do? One's empty stomach is, after all, not satis- 
fied by food eaten in a dream, and the sword-cuts suffered in a 
dream-fight are not usually fatal. 

I don't wish to pursue in detail Vasubandhu's answers to these 
questions, given in the remainder of the Twenty Verses and, from a 
rather different perspective, in the Thirty Verses. It must suffice to say 
that he uses examples of dream and collective hallucination to try 
and show that limitation in time and place, intersubjectivity and 
causal efficacy can all be explained on the ‘nothing but representa- 
tion’ model. There are, as might be expected, severe philosophical 
problems with this attempt, but they are not directly relevant to the 
purposes of this study. I shall simply note, therefore, that Vasuband- 
hu asserts unambiguously that only mental events exist, whether 
designated as ‘representations’, ‘consciousness’, ‘mind’ or ‘the 
thinking consciousness’, and that, given this presupposition, his ma- 
jor attempt at explaining the intersubjective and collective nature of 
our experience centres upon the image of the dream or the collective 
hallucination. Thus, in the seventeenth verse of the Twenty Verses 
(upper case) and in his prose commentary thereto (lower case) Vasu- 
bandhu says: 


ONE WHO HAS NOT WOKEN UP DOES NOT UNDERSTAND 
THAT THE THINGS HE SEES IN A DREAM DO NOT EXIST (17cd) 


In this way the world sleeps, its sleep impregnated with the 
habit-patterns of false mental construction, seeing unreal objects as 
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though in a dream; not being awake one does not properly 
understand that these [objects] do not exist. But when one awakes 
obtaining that transcendent knowledge which makes no false 
constructions and which acts as an antidote to that [false 
construction], then, as a result of being face-to-face with a 
subsequently attained pure mundane knowledge, one properly 
understands that the objects of sense-perception do not exist. The 
principle is the same [in the case of awakening from a dream as in 
the case of realizing that the objects of sense-perception do not 
exist].20 


Buddhas, enlightened beings, are of course those who are fully 
awake (this is one of the meanings of the verbal root from which the 
term ‘Buddha’ is derived), and Vasubandhu here suggests that when 
one is fully awake one will realize that external objects do not exist 
and that the only thing which does exist is ‘mind’ or ‘representation’. 
And it is precisely upon the nature of the mental, the operations of 
consciousness in constructing a world of experience, that all the at- 
tention of the Yogācāra theorists is focussed; it was primarily to ex- 
plain its operations that they developed the theory of the 'three as- 
pects’ (trisvabhāva) under which experience—which, it must be 
remembered, is all that there is—functions. To this theory I now 
turn. 


3.2.2 The Functioning of Mind 


The idea that experience has three aspects?! is fundamental to Yog- 
ācārin soteriology and epistemology. The notion is a complex one and 
will not be given a systematic and complete exposition in what fol- 
lows; I shall concentrate upon those elements of the theory which will 
be of most relevance for understanding the Yogācārin treatment of the 
attainment of cessation. 

At the beginning of a work devoted exclusively to discussing the 
three aspects, Vasubandhu defines them thus: 


The three aspects are the imagined, the relative, and the 
perfected. This is said to be the profound thing which wise men 
know. 


That which appears is the relative because it occurs in dependence 
upon conditions. The way in which it appears is the imagined 
because it is simply imagination. 

The eternal non-existence of the mode of appearance of what 
appears should be understood as the perfected aspect; this is 
because it does not change. 
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The three aspects, then, are the ‘imagined’ (parikalpita), the ‘rela- 
tive' (paratantra) and the 'perfected' (parinispanna). These are not on- 
tologically distinct; I have already suggested that for Vasubandhu 
the only thing which actually exists is mind or representation. Thus 
the three-aspect theory simply describes different ways in which 
mind can function, different modes under which experience can ap- 
pear to the experiencer. 

The centrepiece of the theory is the relative aspect of experience. 
This is simply identified with mind,» mind undertood as experience 
in toto. It is called 'relative' because, as Vasubandhu says in the ex- 
tract quoted, it is 'dependent upon causes and conditions'. Asanga, 
in his Compendium of the Great Vehicle, makes this a little more specif- 
ic: 


If the relative aspect [of experience] is simply representation, the 
basis for the appearance of external objects, in what sense is it 
‘relative’ and why is it called ‘relative’? [It is ‘relative’] because it 
issues from the seeds which are its own tendencies, and is thus 
dependent upon conditions other [than itself]. It is called 'relative' 
because as soon as it has arisen it is incapable of enduring by itself 
for even a moment.?4 


_ This extract introduces some more technical terms which need ex- 
planation. Asanga tells us that the relative aspect of experience is 
relative because it is causally dependent upon 'the seeds which are 
its own tendencies’. Both ‘seed’ (bīja) and ‘tendency’ (vāsanā) are ex- 
tensively discussed by Asanga in the first chapter of his Compendium; 
there he tells us that tendencies to do this or that—to be passionate, 
to be hateful, to be greedy—are the result of seeds planted by previ- 
ous actions. This point is illustrated with the exremely common im- 
age of the sesame seed. The sesame seed, itself ‘perfumed’ by the 
plant which bore it with the ‘tendency’ to produce plants which are 
similarly perfumed, produces the ‘tendency’ in the flowering plant 
which grows from it to have a certain perfume, even though the seed 
itself no longer exists; in just the same way, actions of any kind 
produce (sow) seeds which in turn issue in ‘tendencies’ or ‘capaci- 
ties’ which will have their effects upon the future actions of the origi- 
nal agent. 

The developed form of the seed-tendency theory, found in the 
classical texts of the Yogacara, is essentially an attempt to formulate 
a theory according to which it is possible to combine talk of tendencies 
or capacities on the part of persons with a metaphysic which denies 

(i) that there are enduring individuals, and (ii) that there are enduring 
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events. This is one of the basic problems of Buddhist metaphysics, and 
the peculiar Yogācārin answer to it involves the construction of a 
theory of mind which goes a long way towards providing a theory 
which can coherently allow for talk of capacities and tendencies be- 
longing to persons. The cost, of course, is that the theory stands in 
some tension with earlier Buddhist theories of the person, theories 
which stress radical impermanence and are thus hard put to it to 
account for enduring character traits. 

However, in the extract from the Compendium quoted above the 
seed-tendency theory is used only to explain what the 'relative' as- 
pect of experience is relative to. It explains that the causes and condi- 
tions which govern the ways in which mind functions—the kinds of 
experience which occur—are essentially the tendencies or habit-pat- 
terns produced in the mental life of that particular experiencer by his 
past actions and intentions. This suggests that the relative aspect of 
experience, which consists simply in mental representations, mental 
events of all kinds, is all that there is, but that these mental events 
can operate in different ways, appear under different aspects, ac- 
cording to the 'seeds' and 'tendencies' of the continuum of mental 
events in which they occur. And this brings us to a consideration of 
the other two aspects under which experience can occur: the imag- 
ined and the perfected. | 

Vasubandhu has already told us that the imagined is 'simply 
imagination' and that it consists in the way in which things appear, 
the way in which experience constructs a world for itself, in contrast 
to the fact of its functioning which he identified with the relative 
aspect of experience. Later in the same text he specifies exactly what 
this means: the way in which experience functions (for all but en- 
lightened beings) is as duality, in terms of the relationship between 
subject and object. The imagined aspect of experience consists essen- 
tially in dualism, a subject-object structure which does not reflect the 
way things (according to this theory) actually are. It should be 
remembered that there is no radical ontological distinction between 
the relative and the imagined aspects of experience: the latter is sim- 
ply a mode of the former, a way in which the former sometimes 
functions or appears. This intimate link between the relative and the 
imagined is illustrated by the fact that the important technical term 
'imagination of the unreal' (abhütaparikalpa), while used normally of 
the relative aspect, is also sometimes applied to the imagined aspect. 
The identification of the imagined aspect of experience with a dualis- 
tic subject-object structure is made especially clear in Vasubandhu's 
commentary to the Discrimination Between Middle and Extremes and in 
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Sthiramati's sub-commentary to that work. Vasubandhu begins in 
that text by defining the dual structure which is essential to the 
imagined aspect of experience: he says that it consists simply in the 
imaginative construction of a dichotomy between subject and object. 
It is precisely this, he says, which is the 'imagination' of the 'unreal'. 
Sthiramati goes on to say: 


The term 'imagination of the unreal' means either that in which 
the duality [of subject-object] is imagined, or, alternatively, that by 
which such a duality is imagined. The use of the word 'unreal' 
indicates that one imaginatively constructs this [world] through the 
categories of subject and object, when [in fact] it does not exist 
[according to those categories]. The use of the word 'imagination' 
indicates that external objects do not exist in the way that they are 
imagined. In this way it had been made clear that the defining 
characteristic of this [imagination of the unreal] is completely free 
from [the duality of] subject and object.26 


Here Sthiramati explains that the imagination of the unreal, which 
links the first (relative) aspect of experience to the second (imagined) 
aspect of experience, is characterized by duality, the duality of sub- 
ject and object, and that in actuality there are neither subjects nor 
objects. He continues: 


What then is this [imagination of the unreal]? Broadly speaking, 

the imagination of the unreal is the [totality of] mind and mental 

phenomena which relate to past, present and future, which consist 
in causes and effects, which belong to the three-realmed cosmos, 
which have no beginning, which issue in Nirvana and which 
conform to Samsara. Specifically, though, it is the imagination of 
subject and object. Here, 'imagination of object' means 
consciousness appearing as living beings and inanimate objects; and 
‘imagination of subject’ means [consciousness] appearing as that 
representation which is the 'self'.?7 


Here it becomes especially clear that the distinction between the 
imagined and relative aspects of experience is phenomenological 
rather than substantive. Sthiramati makes it clear that the 'imagina- 
tion of the unreal' is simply everything there is, every kind of mental 
phenomenon; the list of ‘mind and mental phenomena’ in the extract 
translated above is meant simply as a series cf different ways of 
saying 'all mental phenomena'—those which occur in any time, 
which are caused or have effects, which issue in salvation or which 
belorig to the world of rebirth and suffering. There is no remainder. 
This inclusive definition, it will be remembered, is also the definition 
of the first aspect of experience, the relative. That too is the same as 
mind or mental representation, which in turn is simply, according to 
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classical Indian Yogācāra, what there is in the world. Thus there is a 
sense in which the first aspect of experience and the second are identi- 
cal; the difference between them is one of mode or phenomenological 
flavour. Vasubandhu says in the Treatise on the Three Aspects, as I- 
have already noted, that the relative aspect of experience is simply 
experience as it appears; the imagined aspect of experience is that 
same experience (which is all there is) appearing in the mode of a 
subject—a person—cognizing objects. Both of these are called 'imagi- 
nation of the unreal' because, ontologically speaking, there are 
neither persons nor objects; there is only experience. 

There is a similar identity-in-difference between the relative and 
perfected aspects of experience. The. perfected is tersely defined by 
Vasubandhu in the Treatise on the Three Aspects as the absence of 
duality?? and more extensively by Asanga in the Compendium as the 
complete absence of the imagined aspect of experience.? The major 
point is that the perfected aspect of experience is that wherein 
experience just occurs, no longer characterized by the (imagined) 
duality of subject and object. This perfected aspect of experience, 
then, is also not ontologically distinct from the relative aspect (or the 
imagined aspect), since the relative is all there is. It is simply the 
relative aspect of experience occurring without (erroneously) con- 
structive mental activity. It is also, of course, the sng of experience 
possessed by Buddhas. 

It should have become clear in the course of the esda brief 
"and somewhat abstract account of the three-aspect theory of experi- 
ence developed by the classical Yogācāra that what we are dealing 
with here is essentially a theory of the ways in which consciousness 
operates, the ways in which mental activity occurs. It's true that this 
theory is apparently based upon an ontological postulate, that only 
mental events exist (Section 3.2.1), but it is equally true that this 
ontological postulate is not, for the most part, where the central inter- 
est of the Yogācāra theorists lay. They were concerned primarily with 
describing the operations of consciousness and suggesting how they 
might be modified with the soteriological goal of producing the experi- 
ence of Buddhas, a ceaseless stream of 'perfected experience'. To this 
end they developed a theory of mind substantially different from 
those already surveyed in Chapters One and Two of this study, and © 
to this, most especially to the idea of the 'store-consciousness' (alaya- 
vijnana), I shall turn in Section 3.2.3. Before doing so, though, all that 
has been said in the preceding pages about the ontological impor- 
tance of mental representations and the complex relationships 
among the three aspects of experience needs to be drawn together; 
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that can hardly be done better than by using one of the many similes 
used by the Yogācāra theorists to explain their position. I shall use 
the simile of the magically produced elephant,% given in many Yogāc- 
āra texts?! but stated concisely and clearly in the Treatise on the Three 
Aspects. There Vasubandhu says: 


It [viz: the three aspects of experience considered collectively] is 
just like something which, being made by magic using incantations, 
appears as an elephant. In such a case there is nothing but an 
appearance; there is no elephant at all.(27) 


The elephant is the imagined aspect [of experience] and its 
appearance is the relative; the non-existence of the elephant in such 
a case is considered to be the perfected [aspect of experience].(28) 


Thus the imagination of what does not exist appears, based upon 
the underlying consciousness, as duality [of subject and object]. But 
duality is completely non-existent; there is nothing but appearance 
in such a case. (29) 


The underlying consciousness is like the magical spell; reality is 
considered to be like the wooden object [from which the magician 
constructed his elephant-illusion]; imagination should be undertood 
as like the appearance of the elephant; duality is like the 
elephant. (30)32 


The analogy used here presents the following picture: we have a 
magician using spells to construct, for some onlookers, the illusion 
of an elephant. The raw material used for this illusion—the magi- 
cian's props—are some pieces of wood. The process begins with the 
use of a mantra or magical spell; this is the efficient cause for the 
appearance of the illusion in question. This, Vasubandhu tells us, 
corresponds to the 'underlying consciousness', a synonym for the 
already mentioned 'store-consciousness', to be discussed further in 
Section 3.2.3. It is by the constructive operations of the mind, here 
corresponding to the magical power used by the magician, that the 
illusory elephant is created, and it is the 'appearance' or representa- 
tion of this elephant in the mind which Vasubandhu identifies with 
the relative aspect of experience. This identification points up the 
fact that what the classical Indian Yogācāra means by the relative 
aspect of experience is simply the totality of (intentional) mental 
events, all the mental images that actually occur. In the case of the 
illusory elephant, the mental image or representation that actually 
occurs is siniply one that can appropriately be labelled 'elephant'— 
without, of course, such occurrence and such labelling entailing or 
even suggesting anything about the ontological status of the elephant 
in question. 
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The imagined aspect of experience, then, continuing to interpret 
the analogy already set forth, is the way in which the experience of 
the elephant occurs; not merely the occurrence of the experience, but 
also the occurrence of the experience in subject-object mode, ex- 
pressible in the proposition ‘I am now seeing an elephant’. This 
proposition, according to classical Yogacara theory, erroneously hy- 
postasizes two entities: the subject doing the perceiving and the object 
being perceived. Neither has any real existence on this theory, and to 
think that they do—or rather, for experience to occur within these 
categories—is precisely to be subject to the imagined aspect of experi- 
ence and thus to hold as true a whole series of propositions which, 
on this theory, are manifestly false. 

At this point it might appropriately be asked what it might be like 
to experience an elephant, magically created or otherwise, without 
doing so through the medium of subject-object categories. While no 
explicit answer is given to this, the classical Yogacara theorists are 
quite clear that to experience things without such experience being 
filtered through subject-object categories is precisely to experience 
them in the perfected mode. The interpretation given by Vasubandhu 
of the perfected aspect of experience in the case of the magically 
created elephant stresses that it involves (at least) the realization of the 
truth of the propositions ‘no elephant exists’ and (remembering that 
the magician in the example used pieces of wood as the material basis 
for the magical creation) ‘what actually exists is the wood from which 
the magician created the elephant in question’. It does not seem that, 
by identifying the pefected aspect of experience with ‘reality’ (in 
verse 30 of the extract quoted earlier) and by correlating this 'reality' 
with the pieces of wood used by the magician, Vasubandhu intends 
to suggest that there actually is some material sub-stratum from which 
the magical illusion of the cosmos is created. In fact, the treatment of 
the same simile in another Yogācāra text extends the analogy and 
makes clear what is meant: it is said that just as the pieces of wood 
used by the magician are the material cause for the perception of an 
illusory elephant, so the imagination of the unreal (identified here 
with the relative aspect of experience) is the material cause of the 
judgement ‘I am perceiving an elephant’. Experience in its perfected 
aspect simply sees (in the former case) that what there is is not an 
elephant but some pieces of wood and, in the latter case, that what 
there is is not a subject perceiving an object but simply the (erroneous- 
ly) constructive functioning of the ‘imagination of the unreal'.* 

To summarize, the three-aspect theory of experience developed by 
the classical Indian Yogācāra was intended primarily as a descriptive 
analysis of how consciousness actually functions. It suggests that 
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consciousness is usually intentional, which means that, phenomeno- 
logically speaking, it usually operates dualistically. And this is the 
imagined aspect of experience. Further, it suggested that the nature 
. of those representations or mental images which make up the flow of 
everyday consciousness is dependent upon causes and conditions; 
this is the characteristically Yogācārin way of expressing the pan- 
Buddhist assumption that everything is caused (for a discussion of 
which view in its Theravāda form see Section 1.5). And this aspect of 
experience is called the relative. Finally, the three-aspect theory sug- 
gests that it is possible for experience to function nondualistically: this 
is the perfected experience of enlightened beings, the phenomenologi- 
cal nature of which is sometimes said by the texts to be strictly ineffa- 
ble, but which clearly involves at least a realization (and an expressible 
realization) that everything is just mind or just representation. It is 
with this realization that the connection between the three-aspect 
theory and the ontological points made in Section 3.2.1 becomes 
apparent: while the three-aspect theory may be intended primarily 
as a descriptive analysis of experience, it makes sense only within 
the context of the (ontological) theory that what there is is just mind. 
But there is more to the Yogācāra theory of consciousness even than 
this. The term 'store-consciousness' has already been introduced, and 
since the elaboration of this concept, involving as it does an important 
move away from the intentional model of consciousness used by the 
Vaibhasikas and largely presupposed by the three-aspect theory, is of 
central and direct relevance to the Yogācārin treatment of the attain- 
ment of cessation, I shall now briefly describe it. 


3.2.3 The Store-Consciousness 


The 'store-consciousness' theory, perhaps the most prominent de- 
fining characteristic of the philosophical systems developed by the 
theoreticians of classical Indian Yogācāra, is best understood as an 
attempt to systematize an image. The image, already pointed to, is 
that of seed and growth; its philosophical purpose is to provide a 
picture by means of which Buddhist thinkers could try to make sense 
of the experienced facts of the continuity of personal identity, such 
things as memory, continuity of character traits, the continuing sense 
that each person has of himself as identifiably an individual, identifia- 
bly different from other individuals and identifiably the same person 
as he was in the past. Accounting for such experienced facts (the 
existence of which, interestingly, no Buddhist thinker makes any 
serious attempt to deny) becomes a problem, as I have already sug- 
gested, when thinking philosophically within the constraints of a 
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system which holds it to be axiomatic that there are no enduring 
substances, and, ex hypothesi, that there are no enduring substances 
to which personal proper names refer. Without such enduring sub- 
stances, it is unclear how the experienced facts of personal continui- 
ty can be explained, and the problem is made significantly more 
pressing when the axiom that there are no enduring substances to 
which personal proper names refer is held together with other, al- 
most equally basic, axioms about the efficacy of action, which is to 
say of karma. 

Briefly, the point is this: Buddhist theoreticians have consistently 
held as true both the axiom that there are no persons (if persons are 
understood as enduring substances) and the axiom that every moral- 
ly qualified volitional action has morally qualified volitional effects 
upon its agent in the future. The second axiom—which encapsulates 
in over-simplified form the essentials of Buddhist theories about kar- 
ma, about action and its effects—seems to require a degree of con- 
tinuity between the agent of an action and the experiencer of its 
result which is prima facie somewhat difficult to reconcile with the 
first axiom. It seems to require that, in some more-or-less strong 
sense, the person performing an action at time T be 'the same' as the 
person experiencing the results of that action at (say) T-plus-100. We 
have here, then, two logically separable but historically closely re- 
lated issues. The first is a problem of explanation: how is it that the 
experienced facts of personal continuity (including, of course, the 
issue of rebirth, of multiple lives experienced by 'the same' individ- 
ual) can be explained while still holding to the truth of the no-self 
axiom? The second is a problem of internal consistency: how can the 
axioms dealing with the efficacy of action and its 'location' in persons 
be coherently combined with the axioms which deny the continued 
existence of such persons? 

The history of Buddhist attempts to deal with these issues is a long 
and complex one; its details are far beyond the scope of this study.% 
I mention it here only to point to the rationale underlying the devel- 
opment of theories about the store-consciousness. I have already 
said that the store-consciousness may best be understood as an at- 
tempt to systematize an image; the image in question, that of seed 
and growth, was used by Buddhist thinkers long before the period of 
the classical Yogacara and was particularly prominent in the works 
of the Sautrāntika theorists.6 In its unsystematized form the image 
merely says that each action deposits 'seeds' in the continuum of 
caused momentary events which comprises the 'person' who per- 
formed the action, and that these seeds may have no immediate effects 
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upon that continuum. Only later will they ‘mature’ and bear fruit, 
which means that only later will they have specifiable effects upon the 
future of that continuum wherein they were originally planted. 
The use of such an image immediately raises questions: where, for 
example, are the seeds located while they are ripening? Real seeds 
require a locus, a basis, some earth in which to grow. Can the seed- 
image be extended in this way, and if it can what sort of locus or 
basis is intended? The Sautrāntika theorists, who first made exten- 
sive use of the seed-image, did not provide a systematic answer to this 
question. The systematic answer provided by the Yogacarin theorists 
was simply that there is such an enduring locus or basis and that it 
is called the store-consciousness. Indeed, one of the majcr descriptive 
epithets applied to the store-consciousness is 'that which possesses all 
seeds'. Asanga, in the first chapter of his Compendium of The Great 
Vehicle, describes the store-consciousness in such terms, and the 
same epithet is used in almost all Indian Yogacara texts of the classi- 
. cal period.37 
The essential point is that the store-consciousness is a philosoph- 
ical construct designed to account conceptually for the kinds of con- 
tinuity issue mentioned above, and that the major way in which it 
.does this is through what I have been calling the seed-tendency 
theory. Briefly stated, this theory suggests that an agent's actions 
.Sow seeds in that agent's store-consciousness; these seeds in turn 
,produce—or, perhaps more accurately, simply are—tendencies, 
character traits, future possibilities of action. They are located in the 
store-consciousness and will mature and have their effects upon the 
, functions and activities of the agent in the future. 
», That the store-consciousness is an ad hoc category, designed to 
„deal with philosophical problems which could not, on the prevailing 
s Vaibhasika and Sautrantika models of consciousness, effectively be 
„explained, is shown strikingly by the ways in which the existence of 
“Such a consciousness is argued for by the theorists of classical Yogāc- 
"āra. Such arguments (to be treated in more detail in Section 3.3) are 
. almost always of two kinds. The first is scriptural and hermereutical — 
„to the effect that the historical Buddha really intended to speak of the 
; Store-consciousness, even though the record of his pronouncements 
«IS scarcely explicit as to his having done so; these scriptural argu- 
ments, while vital for the tradition itself and fascinating fo: the histo- 
¿Tian of Buddhism, are not of primary interest for the historian of ideas. 
y Members of the second class of arguments usually have the form of 
yRegative counterfactuals: without X, Y would not have occurred. Or, 
a Without X, Y cannot be explained. And since Y (here standing for such 
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phenomena as the experienced facts of the continuity of personal 
identity, the enjoyment of karmic effect by 'the same person' as the 
agent of the original action and trans-life continuity of personal iden- 
tity) does occur and requires explanation, X (here representing the 
store-consciousness) must necessarily exist. Such argument-forms are 
scattered throughout the texts of classical Indian Yogācāra; I shall 
point to just a few examples. 

First, arguments of this form link the store-consciousness with the 
process of rebirth. The store-consciousness 'grasps' or 'appropriates' 
a new physical body after the death of the old, and thus the store- 
consciousness provides the required trans-life principle of continui- 
ty.9 Second, arguments of this type are used to explain how the 
processes of defilement by passion and purification from passion— 
key soteriological ideas, of course for all of Buddhism—are possible. 
The theorists of the classical Yogācāra suggest that these processes, 
which require that there be cumulative effects of good or bad actions 
upon an agent, cannot properly be explained without postulating an 
enduring locus for the karmic seed-tendencies of the purifying or 
defiling actions in question.‘ 

The major functions of the store-consciousness considered as a 
category in classical Yogacara theory, then, are explanatory. It 
should be clear even at this point, to anticipate the argument some- 
what, that one of the phenomena which the store-consciousness 
might be used to explain—which, in fact, it appears to have been in 
part designed to explain—is that of the attainment of cessation. I shall 
show in what foliows that the ciāssical eightfold proof of the existence 
of the store-consciousness developed by Yogācāra thinkers stresses 
this explanatory function of the store-consciousness, and that the 
attainment of cessation plays an important part therein. It should not 
pass unremarked that the store-consciousness was thought of even by 
those who defended it as an innovative and controversial idea; this is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that it was thought to need proof. 
Uncontroversial ideas, in Buddhism or anywhere else, rarely need 
proof. But before doing so, something more needs to be said about the 
ontological status of the store-consciousness and its relationship to the 
three-aspect theory of experience, since an understanding of these 
questions will be important for a proper understanding of the Yogāc- 
āra treatment of the attainment of cessation. 

First, then, the question of ontological status: if the store-con- 
sciousness was constructed as an ad hoc explanatory category, and if 
the kinds of problem it was designed to answer were essentially 
those connected with continuity, is it regarded by classical Yogācāra 
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thinkers as possessing ‘permanence’, and if this does turn out to be 
the case how is the inevitable tension with the earlier and theoretically 
binding Buddhist stress on radical impermanence dealt with? The 
Yogacara theorists were, of course, aware of this problem, since they 
were not infrequently accused by non-Buddhist (and even some Bud- 
dhist) opponents of re-introducing a permanent self, a permanent 
locus for the continuity of personal identity, into Buddhist theory.t! 
The standard reply to this accusation is simply that the store-con- 
sciousness too is impermanent, that the seeds and tendencies of which 
it consists are transitory existents defined solely in terms of their 
causal efficacy, and that the postulation of the store-consciousness 
does not, therefore, offend against the Buddhist axiom of imperma- 
nence. The issue of whether this answer is philosophically satisfacto- 
ry cannot be pursued here other than to note that it sounds suspicious- 
ly like an instance of special pleading. No Indian Buddhist 
philosopher, simply in virtue of being such, could happily assent to 
the proposition that any element of his system is permanent; but there 
is no doubt that, considering the purposes for which the category of 
the store-consciousness was developed and the ways in which it is 
often discussed by Yogācāra theorists, it approaches more closely to 
permanence than any earlier Buddhist mode of discussing personal 
identity. Nevertheless, the standard definitions assert simply that the 
store-consciousness is itself composed of a series of momentary 
(though self-reproducing) seed-tendencies. 

The store-consciousness is clearly also related intimately to the 
three-aspect theory of experience outlined in Section 3.2.2. Essential- 
ly it is the cause of the relative aspect of experience, since it is only 
in virtue of the seeds and tendencies accumulated in the store-con- 
sciousness that conscious experience can occur at all. It is thus, by 
extension, also the cause of the imagined and perfected aspects of 
experience, since, as I have suggested, these differ one from another 
only in the mode under which they operate. 

However, the store-consciousness is not strictly identical with any 
of the three modes of experience since—and this distinction will be 
very important in what follows—those things in which it consists 
(seeds and tendencies) do not produce experience while they remain 
in the store-consciousness. Experience, understood in the sense of 
conscious intentional mental events, happens only outside the store- 
consciousness, when the seeds and tendencies therein 'mature' 
to bring it about. This suggests an important conclusion: the store- 
consciousness, even though it is in an instance of 'consciousness' 
(vijfiána) and thus should follow the standard Buddhist definitions of 
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consciousness as something which cognizes, something which has 
an intentional object,+ does not in fact consist of intentional mental 
events. The classical Yogācāra texts, in fact, are somewhat equivocal 
about this; they show a marked disinclination for a straightforward 
assertion that the store-consciousness simply consists of mental 
events without objects though this is clearly the direction in which the 
logic of their thought pushes them. Instead we find them saying that 
the 'objects' of the store-consciousness are not such that an agent can 
be consciously aware of them, that they are extremely subtle and that 
conscious experience does not therefore occur in the store-conscious- 
ness. This represents a substantial change in the use of the Sanskrit 
term Ī am translating as 'consciousness' and it was essentially this 
change which made the distinctive Yogācāra treatment of the attain- 
ment of cessation a possibility.4 

In summary, then, the store-consciousness of the classical Yogāc- 
ara theorists in India will be treated in this study as an ad hoc intellec- 
tual construct designed to account for problems of continuity in Bud- 
dhist theories of personal identity. It is, of course, much more than 
this. It has substantial and interesting effects upon the soteriology of 
the Yogācāra theorists, but these effects—and indeed Yogācārin 
soteriology as a whole—will have to remain almost entirely outside the 
purview of this study. 


3.3 THE EIGHTFOLD PROOF OF THE 
STORE-CONSCIOUSNESS 


From an early stage in the development of Yogacara thought, the 
theorists of that tradition felt it necessary to demonstrate that their key 
concept, that of the store-consciousness, played an essential explana- 
tory function. Without it, they argue, it becomes impossible to explain, 
among other things, the processes of death and rebirth, the interrela- 
tionships among the six sense-consciousnesses, and individual's 
gradual purification through appropriate soteriological practice, and 
his final attainment of Nirvana, and—most significant for the pur- 
poses of this study—both the fact of entering into and the possibility 
of exiting from the attainment of cessation. 

To formalize and systematize this demonstration, the Indian Yog- 
ācāra thinkers of the classical and commentarial period developed an 
eightfold proof. This proof is found, enshrined in a brief mnemonic 
verse coupled with detailed prose exegesis, in substantially identical 
form in both Asanga's Stages of Spiritual Practice and in Sthiramati's 
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commentary to Asanga's Summary of Metaphysics.* My exposition 
will be based upon this version of the proof of the existence of the 
store-consciousness, though it is by no means the only one availa- 
ble. Each argument has the form of a negative conditional: without 
the store-consciousness certain phenomena cannot be explained or 
cannot occur, phenomena which do occur and which thus require an 
explanation. 


3.3.1 The Impossibility of Appropriating a New Body 


The first argument has to do with the 'appropriation' or taking on 
of a physical body and with the need to postulate the store-con- 
sciousness, or some functional equivalent, in order to explain this 
process. According to standard pan-Buddhist (and indeed pan-Indi- 
an) theories about death and rebirth, every individual undergoes 
more than one life and thus possesses more than one physical body 
over time. Put differently, the individual does not cease to exist 
when a particular physical body dies. This position is somewhat 
modified in Buddhism because of idiosyncratic non-substantialist 
theories about what an individual is. But in spite of such difficulties 
it is still necessary for Buddhist theorists to provide some account of 
how new bodies are 'appropriated' at the beginning of new lives, 
and the first argument suggests that no such account can be given 
unless the existence of the store-consciousness is agreed to. 

The first argument turns upon some important presuppositions, 
the most significant of which are the definition of the six 'functioning 
consciousness’ (pravrtti-vijnana) and certain ideas about karma, ac- 
tion and its effects. The 'functioning consciousnesses' are the stan- 
dard six sense-consciousnesses (the familiar five plus the mental con- 
sciousness—the organ of thought is, for Buddhists as for most 
Indian theoreticians, just as much a sense as the eye or the ear). Each 
of the six senses has a consciousness belonging to it; this means 
simply that all intentional mental events may be divided into six 
categories depending upon which sense-organ they are primarily re- 
lated to. Thus we have 'visual-consciousness-events', mental events 
which have as their object something cognized by the eye, and simi- 
lar classes of event belonging to the other sense-organs. Further, the 
occurrence of any specific mental event in any one of these catego- 
ries can be completely explained (that is, an exhaustive categoriza- 
tion of its causes can be given) by listing certain events that are either 
contemporaneous with or immediately preceding it. As our text puts 
it: 
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The functioning consciousnesses—for example the visual 
consciousness—are caused by present conditions. In more detail 
[this means that] the functioning of the six sense-consciousnesses 
has been described as occurring on the basis of sense-organ, 
sense-object, and attention [which are present conditions]. 


To rephrase this, the necessary and sufficient conditions for the oc- 
currence of any mental event which has an intentional object are that 
there be present, at time T, the appropriate sense-organ, a possible 
object and attention to the object on the part of the experiencing 
subject. Yet if this is true, and if a complete account of conscious 
experience (the ‘functioning consciousnesses’) can be given without 
reference to past events, then no place is allowed for the causal ef- 
ficacy of karma, of actions performed in the past. And this in turn 
would mean that no account could be given of why a particular indi- 
vidual ‘appropriates’ or takes on a particular body, rather than some 
other, when reborn, since the event of being reborn cannot involve 
any of the six functioning consciousnesses and thus has to be ex- 
plained by the causal efficacy of past actions. And it is here that the 
store-consciousness comes in as an explanatory category, for it is the 
store-consciousness, caused as our text says by ‘prior karmic forma- 
tions’, which can provide a locus for karmic effect and thus an expla- 
nation of how the rebirth process occurs. The store-consciousness 
can function in this way because, unlike the six sense-conscious- 
nesses, a complete causal account of its operations in terms of 
present events cannot be given. Above all else, the store-conscious- 
ness provides a locus, a basis, a principle of continuity; in it karmic 
effect can be located—largely through the image of seed and growth 
—and thus by it the present causal efficacy of long past events can be 
explained. 

There are other ramifications to this somewhat complex first argu- 
ment which I shall not enter into in any detail. Most of them can be 
understood under the general rubric of the necessity for providing 
continuity within the continuum of events that constitutes an indi- 
vidual, together with the need for providing an account of the way 
in which past actions can have effect in the present. The structure of 
the argument is the usual one of negative conditional: without the 
store-consciousness there’s no way to provide continuity or account 
for the causal efficacy of past action since the only other possible 
candidates—the six sense-consciousnesses—function only in terms 
of present causes and conditions. Further details will be found in the 
translation of the entire text in Appendix C. 
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3.3.2 The Impossibility of Origination and Simultaneous 
Functioning of the Sense-Consciousnesses 


The second of the eight arguments runs thus: suppose that at time 
T a person P desires to perceive with the senses a particular object O. 
If the only kinds of consciousness which exist are the six transitory 
sense-consciousnesses which, according to some Buddhist theories, 
can function only one at a time, then: (1) Simultaneous cognition of 
O with more than one sense-organ at T would be impossible; (2) The 
initial moment of consciousness—either in a new life or with regard 
to the perception of a particular object—could not be causally ex- 
plained. The store-consciousness allows for both (1), the simultane- 
ous functioning of more than one sense-organ, and (2), the initial 
moment of consciousness. This argument stresses that without the 
store-consciousness or something similar no explanation for (1) and 
(2) can be given. 

This argument also rests upon specific and somewhat technical 
Buddhist ideas about causation already discussed in Chapter Two. 
To briefly recapitulate, the theory says that for each and every mo- 
ment of consciousness there must be an immediately (temporally) 
preceding and (qualitatively) similar condition for its occurrence. The 
radically discontinuous model of the functioning of consciousness 
provided, for example, by the Vaibhāsika theoreticians required that 
for each moment of, say, visual consciousness there be an immediately 
preceding moment of visual consciousness, and so for all the other 
kinds of sense-consciousness. This model, according to the Yogācā- 
rins, will not explain the first moment of a particular kind of sense- 
consciousness in a particular continuum: where is the immediately 
preceding and similar condition for the occurrence of visual conscious- 
ness in the mind of a man whose eyes have been closed for hours? 
Neither, they say, will it explain the simultaneous functioning of 
several different sense-consciousnesses, as when we see, hear, touch 
and smell an object all at the same time. In contrast, the store-con- 
sciousness, say the Yogācārins, will provide such an explanation since 
it can act as the immediately preceding and similar condition for every 
moment of consciousness. This is the point of the common image of 
waves and water used (though not explicitly as part of the eightfold 
argument) to explain the relationship between the store-conscious- 
ness and the six sense-consciousnesses. In his Commentary to the 
Thirty Verses Sthiramati says (quoting another unnamed text): 


. when there is a condition for the arising of a single wave in a 
great flood of water only a single wave occurs; and when there is a 
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condition for the occurrence of two or three or many waves, then 
just so many occur. [In such a case] it is not that the great flood of 
water streaming along ceases to exist; it is simply that there is no 
sense in designating it as such. Similarly, when there is a condition 
for the occurrence of a single [sense]-consciousness based upon and 
located in the store-consciousness—which is like a flood of 
water—then only the visual consciousness functions [for example]. 
But if there is a condition for the arising of two or three 
[sense]-consciousnesses, then as many as five may function at the 
same time.” 


We find here, then, another example of the store-consciousness be- 
ing used as a principle of continuity, an explanatory category to ac- 
count for phenomena difficult to explain on the model of radical 
impermanence and discontinuity evidenced by both Theravada and 
Vaibhasika theoreticians. 


3.3.3 The Impossibility of Clear Mental Consciousness 


The third argument approaches the problem of the simultaneous 
functioning of different consciousnesses from a different angle, con- 
centrating this time upon the operations of the mental consciousness 
(manovijnana). Once again, according to standard Buddhist theory of 
mind, the intentional objects of instants of mental consciousness 
must themselves be mental events, which means that they must be 
moments of cognition produced by the other five sense-conscious- 
nesses. If, as the opponents of the store-consciousness theory sug- 
gest, different sense-consciousnesses cannot function simultaneous- 
ly, then by the time the mental consciousness gets around to 
considering those moments of cognition produced by other sense- 
consciousnesses they have receded into the past and what we have 
is an instance not of sensory cognition (which must be of a present 
object) but of memory. And memory-events, for Buddhists, are 
phenomenologically distinct from sensory cognitions; the former are 
indistinct or unclear whereas the latter are distinct or clear. Thus our 
text says: 


... at just the moment when one remembers an object 
experienced in the past, mental consciousness functions in an 
unclear manner. But the manner in which the mental 
[consciousness] functions when its object is present is not unclear in 
this way. ... 


And, continues the argument, since mental consciousness as a mat- 
ter of fact does operate in a clear and distinct manner, its object must 
be present. And this means that it must function simultaneouslv 
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with those other sense-consciousnesses whose cognitions provide its 
objects, and this in turn, as our text has already argued, can only be 
the case if the existence of the store-consciousness is agreed to. 


3.3.4 The Impossibility of Mutual Seeding 


This argument begins from the observed fact that qualitatively dif- 
ferent mental events—those that have mutually incompatible quali- 
ties or belong to mutually incompatible psycho-cosmic realms*?—suc- 
ceed one another very rapidly in most mental continuua. Thus, for 
example, one can pass from a mental event which is unambiguously 
ethically good, such as the impulse to donate food or land to the 
monastic order, to one which is equally unambiguous in its ethical 
negativity, such as sexual desire for one of the monks (or nuns) to 
whom one was just about to donate. Given the following presuppo- 
sitions: (1) that all mental events are caused by an immediately 
preceding mental event, (2) that no two qualitatively incompatible 
mental events can co-exist in a single continuum at the same time, 
and (3) that no mental event can have as its cause a qualitatively 
different mental event, it becomes somewhat difficult to provide a 
causal explanation for the observed fact with which the argument 
begins. This, so the Yogācārins would have us believe, is the posi- 
tion that we are left with by the metaphysical presuppositions of either 
the Vaibhāsikas or the Sautrāntikas. The answer to the problem is the 
store-consciousness, which can act as a locus within which mutually 
incompatible 'seeds' can exist and have their respective effects. 

The point of mentioning 'mutual seeding' as the summary title of 
this argument is to criticize Sautrāntika ideas about seed and growth: 
that idea suggested that the sense-consciousnesses can mutually 
'seed' (have direct causal effects upon) one another, and, by exten- 
sion, that mental events with mutually incompatible qualities can act 
as sufficient conditions for one another's occurrence. For the Yogācā- 
rins, by contrast, this is not possible. What is needed is a locus within 
which seeds of qualitatively mutually incompatible mental events can 
reside and from which they can mature. This is the understanding of 
the seed and growth metaphor defended by the theorists of the classi- 
cal Yogācāra in India, and, of course, the required locus is identified 
with the store-consciousness. 


3.3.5 The Impossibility of Action 


The term translated here as 'action' (karma) actually has a some- 
what wider connotation in this context. It refers to the structures of 
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experience in general or, perhaps more precisely, to mental action 
which, given the ontological presuppositions of the Yogacara, is the 
only kind of action there is in any case. It is explained in our text by 
the term ‘representation’ (vijñapti), a key Yogācārin technical term, 
explained and discussed previously in Section 3.2.1 above. This, it will 
be remembered, is an umbrella term used to refer to the processes of 
the mental life in their entirety. What there is in the world, on this 
theory, is consciousness representing itself to itself; the various ways 
in which these representations appear (as subject, as object and so 
forth) account for the fact that we ordinarily think of ourselves as 
perceiving subjects seeing objects external to us. This subject-object 
structure is fundamental to everyday experience and is further sub- 
divided in this argument into four aspects, i.e., the inanimate uni- 
verse, the animate universe (selves and other minds), the experience 
of self as subject and the operations of cognition. The first two sub- 
divisions are equivalent to the object aspect of the standard subject/ 
object division of experience, and the latter two are equivalent to the 
subject aspect. 

The essential point made in this fifth argument is that this fourfold 
structure of experience is continually present; it makes no sense to 
split it up and attribute it separately to each sense-consciousness, as 
would have to be done if the store-consciousness is denied and it is 
asserted that the sense-consciousnesses cannot operate simultane- 
ously. The only way, argue the Yogācārin theorists, in which this 
continuing fourfold structure of all experience can adequately be ex- 
plained is to say that it is locatec in the store-consciousness. Once 
again we can see the importance of the store-consciousness as a cate- 
zory designed to explain continuity—in this case the continuing struc- 
tures of experience. 


3.3.6 The Impossibility of Physical Experience 


Here the argument begins from the perceived fact that at any giv- 
en time physical experience for a given individual is variegated. The 
argument is reminiscent of the fourth argument, which began from 
the observed fact of the rapid succession of qualitatively different 
mental events in a single continuum. Here, the argument centres 
upon the physical, stressing that if it is true that there is non-uniform 
physical experience for a particular individual at a particular time, 
and if it is also true that non-uniform experience requires non-uni- 
form causes for its occurrence, then it would seem that it is difficult 
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to explain where these non-uniform causes are to come from if the 
Vaibhāsika/Sautrāntika model of one-[state of] consciousness-at-a- 
time is held to. So our text says: 


Why can there be no bodilv experience if there is no 
store-consciousness? This is so because, for one who is thinking or 
pondering correctly; for one who is thinking or pondering 
incorrectlv; for one whose mind is concentrated; or for one whose 
mind is unconcentrated—|for all these] those bodily experiences 
which occur would neither be nor be experienced as manifold and 
variegated [as in fact they are]. Thus there is a store-consciousness. 


The point is that the uniformity of an individual's conscious state of 
mind at any given time (concentrated, pondering and so forth) can- 
not by itself explain the variegated nature of the physical experience 
undergone by that same individual. The store-consciousness is pos- 
tulated for that purpose, since only the store-consciousness can hold 
'seeds' of various and mutually incompatible qualities at one and the 
same time. The argument by now should be a familiar one. 


3.3.7 The Impossibility of Mindless Attainments 


This seventh argument is the most important for our purposes. 
The Yogacarin theorists clearly opt here for a redefinition of the at- 
tainment of cessation, a redefinition which is prepared to allow that 
this altered state of consciousness is mindless (acitta or acittaka), but 
not that it is without consciousness (vijnana). Yet they clearly recog- 
nize that the attainment of cessation must be without consciousness 
if what is meant by 'consciousness' is intentional consciousness, con- 
sciousness of something by one or more of the sense-organs. For the 
canonical definitions of the attainment of cessation, as we have seen, 
leave no doubt on this matter: there are no intentional mental events 
in this condition. But to be without consciousness simpliciter would 
be, for the purposes of this argument, to be dead. And this also is 
something which would go against the canonical definitions of the 
attainment of cessation. Therefore, the argument goes, there must be 
consciousness of a sort in this condition, and the only option remain- 
ing is that this consciousness be the store-consciousness: 


Why, if there is no stcre-consciousness, can the mindless 
attainments not occur? This is because [in the absence cf the 
store-consciousness] the consciousness of one who kas attained 
either unconsciousness or cessation would have issued forth from 
that person's body. And if [such a person's consciousness] does 
issue forth [from the body in that way] then he would simply die. 
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For the Lord has said: 'Consciousness does not issue forth from his 
body [i.e., the body of one who has attained unconsciousness or 
cessation ].' 


[ shall return to a more detailed consideration of this argument in the 
next section. 


3.3.8 The Impossibility of Death 


Death is in part defined by our text as the separation of conscious- 
ness from the body. The question is asked: which consciousness is 
separated from.the body at death? The answer given is that it cannot 
be one of the intentional sense-consciousnesses, since these always 
have a particular object and at death, when consciousness departs 
from the body, there are no objects because there is no conscious 
experience. Thus the only kind of consciousness which can properly 
be said to depart from the body at death would be the store-con- 
sciousness since this can operate without objects (this is not stated 
but implied) and thus without necessitating the occurrence of con- 
scious experience. The store-consciousness is also, of course, as we 
have already seen, that which appropriates a new body at the mo- 
ment of rebirth; it therefore makes sense that it should be the con- 
sciousness which departs from the old body at death. 


3.4 CRITIQUE OF THE YOGACARA POSITION 


The Yogācāra position on the emergence of consciousness from 
the attainment of cessation should now be clear, at least in outline. 
Bearing in mind my earlier discussions of the options on this question 
(see especially Sections 1.5, 2.3 and 2.4), the position amounts to this: 


(1) For the occurrence of any given event, Y, there exists a neces- 
sary condition, X, which is immediately antecedent to and 
phenomenologically similar to, Y 


This view was also held (with some modifications) by both the The- 
ravadins and the Vaibhasikas. I showed in Section 2.4 that the prob- 
lems in explaining emergence from the attainment of cessation arise 
if one also assents to: 


(2) It is possible that, in a given continuum of events, C, at a given 
time, T, there be a complete absence of mental events while 
physical events continue 

(3) It is possible that, in C at T-plus-n, mental events may begin 
again 
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for assenting to (1), (2) and (3) immediatelv raises the question of 
what the immediatelv antecedent and phenomenologically similar 
necessarv condition, X, for the re-emergence of mental events after 
their cessation in C, could possibly be. In the debate on this matter 
in the Treasury of Metaphysics, three major positions were outlined: 
The first position, the Vaibhāsika position, accepted (1)-(3) and 
stated that X must be the last moment of consciousness before enter- 
ing the attainment of cessation. This weakens drastically the 'immedi- 
ately antecedent’ part of (1). The second position outlined in the 
Treasury, that of the Sautrāntikas, also seemed in principle to assent 
to (1)-(3) and used the metaphor of seed to suggest that X must be a 
(mental) seed somehow located in a continuum where [as in (2)] there 
are actually only physical events. This seemed problematic because 
the status of such seeds remained unclear: are they mental or physical? 
If mental, how can they be located in a purely physical continuum? 
If physical, then the ‘phenomenologically similar’ requirement con- 
tained in (1) must be weakened or removed. The third position exten- 
sively discussed in the Treasury was that of Vasumitra, who boldly 
rejected (2) and thus identified X with an ‘unmanifest thinking con- 
sciousness'. The problem here was that, if the only model of con- 
sciousness available is an intentional one, then any and every in- 
stance of consciousness must have an object and must, as we saw 
that Ghosaka insisted, entail the occurrence of all kinds of mental 
events which the canonical definitions of the attainment of cessation 
rule out as impossible. 

The Yogācāra contribution solves many of these questions by mak- 
ing two moves: the first is to develop a new model of consciousness, 
to suggest that not all consciousness need be intentional in the way 
that the six sense-consciousnesses are and thus to avoid Ghosaka's 
criticisms of Vasumitra's position. The second is to develop and sys- 
tematize the Sautrantika image of seed by specifying a (mental) locus 
within which (mental) seeds can subsist as part of a continuum which 
is largely physical (as in the attainment of cessation). The device used 
to achieve both these ends is, of course, the store-consciousness. The 
store-consciousness is an instance of consciousness (vijnana), and yet 
it is one that does not allow for the occurrence of any conscious 
experience. The store-consciousness is not ccnscious of anything; 
one cannot experience anything with it. This, in a sense, is just the 
point of postulating its existence, since it is required to function in 
conditions (the attainment of cessation, the transition from death to 
rebirth and so forth) in which there can be no conscious experience. 
The store-consciousness is thus not intentional in the sense in which 
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the other six sense-consciousnesses are: it has no object and directly 
produces no experience (though it does, of course, bear the seeds 
from which various kinds of experience are produced indirectly 
through the medium of the sense-consciousnesses). It can thus do 
the job of Vasumitra's ‘unmanifest thinking consciousness’ without 
being open to the same criticisms that were brought against that idea 
in the Treasury and its commentaries. Historica!ly it seems clear that 
one of the main reasons which prompted the Yogācārin theorists to 
devote so much intellectual energy to the question of the store-con- 
sciousness was just this need to account for entrance into and emer- 
gence from the attainment of cessation. And, in order to give such an 
account, they had to synthesize the suggestions of the Sautrāntikas— 
about seeds—and that of Vasumitra—about an 'unmanifest' (non- 
intentional) consciousness. | 

It should be stressed once again that the Yogacarin theorists are, 
when thinking ontologically, idealists. That is, if asked what there is 
in the world they will answer 'only mind' or 'only representation'. The 
problem for the Yogācārin theorists is, therefore, not to show how 
mental events can re-emerge withir. a continuum in which there are 
only physical events (for since there are no physical events any con- 
tinuum which consisted only of physical events would simply be one 
in which there were no events at all, a non-existent continuum; this 
is part of the point of the seventh argument outlined in the preceding 
section), but rather to show what kind of mental events can continue 
in the attainment of cessation. It was for this purpose that the cate- 
gory of the store-consciousness was created and elaborated. 

In sum, the theorists of the classical and commentarial period of 
Yogācāra thought in India dealt with the dilemma of the attainment 
of cessation by assenting to (1), rejecting (2) and by entailment (3) and 
explaining the attainment of cessation as a condition in which there 
is a cessation only of intentional mental events, not of all mental 
events. That which remains is the store-consciousness, a non-inten- 
tional objectless mental entity which acts as the receptacle or locus for 
the (mental) seeds from which the intentional sense-consciousnesses 
re-emerge. Thus the store-consciousness is also the immediately an- 
tecedent and phenomenologically similar condition for the re-emer- 
gence of consciousness from the attainment of cessation. It can be 
immediately antecedent because it is present during every moment of 
the practitioner's existence in the attainment of cessation; and it can 
be phenomenologically similar because it, like the re-emerging con- 
sciousness of which it is the necessary condition, is a mental phe- 
nomenon. 


CHAPTER FOUR | 


THE ATTAINMENT OF 

CESSATION AND THE 

MIND-BODY 
PROBLEM 

—  — £N  /— 


In this study I have examined a set of debates about a particular 
altered state of consciousness, a state produced by specified medita- 
tional techniques in which, as the canonical texts of the Indian Bud- 
dhist tradition tell us, there are no mental events whatever. I have 
shown that certain propositions relating to the question of the physi- 
cal and the mental and the relationships between them were held 
and argued for by all the Buddhist schools whose views on this mat- 
ter have been looked at in this study, and that these propositions 
underlie the debates surrounding the attainment of cessation. These 
propositions were also, I think, held by almost all intellectual repre- 
sentatives of Indian Buddhism; they are, with only minor reserva- 
tions, pan-Buddhist. It may therefore be useful to set them out here 
as fully and. formally as possible. Almost all of them have come up 
for discussion in various earlier parts of this study; the evidence for - 
them is given in the appropriate sections. In this concluding chapter 
I shall simply present them as philosophical theses and offer a few 
comments about their relevance to the question of the relationship 
between the mental and the physical. First, then: 


(1) For any X, if X exists X is a transitory event or can be analyzed 
into such | 


4 
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Proposition (1) entails many other interesting propositions, most of 
which lie outside the purview of this study. Significant for our pur- 
poses, though, is: 


(2) There are no substances 


where ‘substance’ is understood to mean something like ‘enduring, 
independent, uncaused, individuated existent which possesses qual- 
ities’. Proposition (2) is entailed by (1), and it is important to stress it 
at the outset because it makes clear that Buddhist intellectuals were 
not, when discussing the mind-body problem, considering the possi- 
ble relations between qualitatively different substances—as, for in- 
stance, was Descartes. They were instead considering the kinds of 
causal relations which might obtain between sets of transitory 
events, and this makes an enormous difference to the shape of the 
debate. 

Two more key propositions assented to and argued for in various 
ways by the intellectuals of all three schools looked at in this study 
are: 


(3) Personal proper names refer only to causally connected con- 
tinuua of transitory events 

(4) The transitory events of which such causally connected con- 
tinuua are comprised are of two basic types: mental and physi- 
cal 


[f it is accepted that personal proper names refer to anything (or 
indeed that any nouns do so), then clearly (1) entails (3): if the only 


.things which exist are transitory events, then those must be what 


personal proper names refer to. Proposition (4) then simply states in 
a somewhat simplified form a basic point about pan-Buddhist theo- 
ries of personal identity. Given that (3) is true, it's pertinent to ask 
what kinds of event go to make up the continuua to which personal 
proper names are affixed, and there are fully detailed and highly 
complicated answers given to this question by all Buddhist schools. 
The most basic answer, that found in all Buddhist theory on the 


matter from the very earliest period, is put in terms of the five 'ag- 


gregates' (skandha), a listing of which is said to provide an exhaustive 
account of what it is that personal proper names refer to. Briefly, 
these five are physical form (rapa), sensation (vedanā), conceptualiza- 
tion (samjūā), dispositions (a free translation of the important and 
effectively untranslatable term samskāra), and consciousness 
(vijnana). Some of these terms have arisen earlier in this study and 
have been discussed in their appropriate places; I do not wish to 
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repeat those discussions here, or to enter upon new, and necessarily 
highly technical, discussions of each of them. An enormous technical 
literature, both Asian and Western, has grown up around each of 
them; and they are understood somewhat differently by the theoreti- 
cians of each Buddhist school with which this study has been con- 
cerned. I wish here to make only the very basic point that, apart 
from the first of these five 'aggregates', physical form, all terms 
which refer to the constituent parts of the individual have to do with 
mental events. This division between the mental and the physical is 
reflected by a still more basic and simple division made much use of 
in early Buddhist texts: that between ‘name’ (nama) and ‘form’ (rūpa), 

where ‘name’ covers pretty much what is intended by the last four of 
the five aggregates. It is this basic division between the mental and 
the physical which (4) is intended to reflect. 

Given (3) and (4) two further questions immediately arise. First, 
what are the significant differences between these two kinds of 
event, the mental and the physical? Second, what kinds of causal 
connection can properly hold between members of each of these two 
classes? This, in a nutshell, is the Indian Buddhist version of the 
mind-body problem. 

To take the first question first: what are the significant differences 
between physical events and mental events? The basic distinction 
between the mental and the physical has to do with intentionality: 
transitory events categorized as belonging to the set of physical 
events can be the objects of transitory events categorized as belong- 
ing to the set of mental events in various ways, but not vice-versa. 
More generally still, Indian Buddhist intellectuals would probably 
hold that the distinguishing characteristic of the mental is intention- 
ality (with the appropriate exception made for the non- or only mar- 
ginally intentional store-consciousness); this is not a characteristic. 
which can be attributed to members of the class of physical events. 
Furthermore, in the case of persons (who are, remember, causally 
connected continuua of transitory events), physical form consists 
only in the body, whereas the other four aggregates account for 
everything else: the affective emotional life, concept- and category- 
formation, intentions, dispositions, volitions and cognitive acts—the 
entire spectrum of the mental life. Significant also is the fact that, 
with some minor qualifications, it seems to be the case that only 
mental events can be ethically qualified (that is, either good or bad) 
. and therefore only mental events can be productive of karmic effect. 
Finally, I also sense in the detailed analyses of the five aggregates 
found in the scholastic texts of all schools, a fundamental awareness 
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that mental events are simply phenomenologically different from 
physical events, though the exact way in which this is the case is not 
usually spelled out as clearly as one might wish. In sum, the answers 
given by Indian Buddhist theoreticians to the first question—what 
are the significant differences between the mental and the physical? 
—are not very different from those given to the same question by 
Western dualists of various kinds. Even for the Yogācāra, that school 
which rejects any ontological distinction between the mental and the 
physical, the phenomenological distinction is maintained: mental 
events simply have a different flavour than do physical events. 

The question of the difference between the mental and the physi- 
cal is naturally answered rather differently by the Yogācāra, since for 
them there is no ontological distinction between the two in any case. 
Everything is mind. This ontological difference between the Yogācāra 
and the other Indian Buddhist schools makes surprisingly little differ- 
ence to the way in which the philosophers of the former school dis- 
cussed the problem. They preserve the fundamental phenomenologi- 
cal difference between the mental and the (quasi) physical and are 
thus still under obligation to provide a causal account of the relations 
between members of the two sets. 

What kinds of causal connection, then, can properly hold between 
members of each of these classes? This, as for all dualists, even for 
non-substantivist dualists like the Buddhists, is the most difficult 
philosophical question in theory of mind. For if the reductionist step 
of identifying one class of events with another (as, for example, by 
mind-brain identity theorists or by some epiphenomenalists) is 
refused, and if a strong sense of aifference between the two sets is 
maintained, the philosophical issue of how to relate members of the 
two classes becomes pressing. 

The question of the attainment of cessation, an altered state in 
which no mental events occur, was chosen for this study in part 
because it illustrates, in a dramatic and pointed way, the range of 
Buddhist responses to the question of the causal relations between 
mind and body, the mental and the physical. This is true because the 
canonical descriptions of the attainment of cessation require that in it 
there be, for a given period of time, no mental events, and also that 
mental events can, after the appropriate time-period has passed, re- 
emerge. What, in such a case, are the causal determinants which 
explain such re-emergence? This takes us at once into the realms of 
Buddhist causal theory. I have shown that such theory requires as- 
sent to at least the following: 
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(5) Every event has, as a necessary condition for its occurrence, a 
cause which is (temporally) immediately antecedent and 
(phenomenologically) of the same kind 


Proposition (5) is understood rather differently by different schools. 
I showed that the Theravada theorists seem at times to espouse a 
stronger form of (5) which approaches a version of the principle of 
sufficient reason. But, even though there is disagreement about 
whether (5) should be reformulated to read: 


(5') Every event has, as a necessary and sufficient condition for its 
occurrence, a cause which is (temporally) immediately antece- 
dent and (phenomenologically) of the same kind 


it seems that all schools would assent to (5). Now (5), when taken in 
conjunction with (4), suggests that, in regard to those continuua to 
which we affix personal proper names, 


(6) In a continuum wherein there are no mental events at time T, 

. there can be no mental events at time T-plus-one; and in a 
continuum wherein there are no physical events at time T, 
there can be no physical events at time T-plus-one 


This is not to say that there can be no cases in which an event of one 
class can act as the necessary condition for the occurrence of an 
event of another class, much less that there can be no causal interac- 
tions of any kind between members of the class of physical events 
and members of the class of mental events. Counterexamples to such 
generalizations are frequent in Buddhist texts; paradigmatic is the 
usual account of visual perception (any instance of which is a mem- 
ber of the set of mental events), in which a necessary condition for 
the occurrence of visual perception is the existence of an external 
material object (any instance of which is a member of the set of men- 
tal events). The occurrence of any given mental event, then, is usu- 
ally seen as the product of a collocation of necessary conditions, of 
which some may be physical and some mental; the important point 
is that at least one of these necessary conditions must itself be a 
mental event (or, mutatis mutandis, a physical event for a physical 
event). And this explains (6): in a continuum wherein there is a com- 
plete absence of events of one kind or another, no such necessary 
condition can exist for the future occurrence of events of that kind. 
Such is the dilemma posed by the attainment of cessation. 
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The detailed answers to this dilemma given by the Buddhist 
schools have been dealt with in this study; I shall not recapitulate 
them here. The important point to notice is just how radical a dual- 
ism this is. Physicalism in any form (identity theory, epiphenome- 
nalism and so forth) is not an option: none of the schools is prepared 
to assert that physical events may, in and of themselves, act as the 
necessary condition for the re-emergence of consciousness from the 
attainment of cessation. All of them, in various ways, try to show 
either that there are in fact mental events of some kind still occurring 
in the attainment of cessation, or that the appropriate kind of causal 
connection can operate at a temporal distance. The most radical an- 
swer, that of the Yogacarin theorists, is to suggest that in fact there 
are only mental events, that what appear to be physical events are in 
fact simply a phenomenologically distinct sub-set of the set of mental 
events and that the idea of a continuum in which there are no mental 
events is simply the idea of a continuum in which there are no events 
at all—a non-existent continuum. 

It seems, then, that in looking at the Indian Buddhist debates sur- 
rounding the attainment of cessation the following conclusions can 
be drawn about the basic Buddhist view of the relations between the 
mental and the physical. First, the mental and the physical are 
categories of event which are phenomenologically irreducibly differ- 
ent. Second, these events are not attributes or properties of any sub- 
stance; to give an account of their causal functions and interrelations 
is to give an exhaustive account of what there is in the world. Third, 
certain kinds of causal interaction between the mental and the physi- 
cal are envisaged, but no event of one class may ever come into 
existence solely as the result of the occurrence of an event of another 
class. In sum, we have a non-substantivist event-based interactionist 
psycho-physical dualism. 

This theory of the relations between mind and body, the mental 
and the physical, seems internally coherent, consistent with the axi- 
oms (ontological and causal) which underlie it. Its major problems 
have to do not with internal consistency (though that does become a 
problem, as we have seen, when Buddhist theorists try to explain 
limiting cases such as the attainment of cessation) but with difficul- 
ties in explaining certain observable phenomena. If (5) is true then it 
seems exceedingly difficult to explain the beginnings of various 
kinds of mental phenomena: how is it that visual consciousness can 
begin for a man born blind who regains his sight after many years of 
blindness? How is it that mental events can begin in a continuum in 
which, for one reason or another, they are absent? How is it that 
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affective reactions can begin for an autistic child for whom there 
have previously been none? These are precisely the kinds of ques- 
tions raised by the Yogācārin theorists against the Vaibhasikas and 
Sautrāntikas, and it was largely in order to deal with them that the 
category of the store-consciousness was developed. Another way of 
putting questions such as these would be to ask whether, without a 
substance-based ontology, without postulating an entity of which the 
mental and physical events described by Buddhist theorists can be 
predicated, it is possible to make sense of the observed facts of con- 
tinuity of identity, of memory, of character traits and of beginnings 
and ends? More simply, is a non-substance-based ontology ex- 
planatorily adequate to its task? This is the fundamental question 
facing Buddhist theorists, and while I do not wish to propose an 
answer to it—to do so would require an extended discussion of theo- 
ries of personal identity and of the important Buddhist critique of 
substance—I do wish to suggest that it is indicative of a significant 
intellectual weakness within the tradition that the tradition itself per- 
ceived the necessity for construction of a (mental) category which is 
very much like a substance: the store-consciousness. Causally con- 
nected continuua of events seem to have been found, by the Buddhist 
intellectual tradition in India, inadequate to perform the explanatory 
tasks required of them. It is more difficult than it seems to dispose of 
mental. substances, and the debates among the Indian Buddhist 
schools concerning the attainment of cessation make this especially 
clear. 


GLOSSARY 
— — MEE — 


This glossary contains the more important technical terms 
discussed in the main part of this study. They are listed by English 
alphabetical order in the left-hand column. The translation used in 
this work is given in the right-hand column together with, where . 
relevant, brief expository comments. I have given the technical terms 
in the language(s) in which they occurred most frequently in this 
work: (S) indicates Sanskrit and (P) indicates Pali. 


abhidharma (S), abhidhamma 


(P) metaphysics 

abhütaparikalpa (S) imagination of the unreal 

ākāšānantyāyatana (S) sphere of infinite space, first 
formless attainment 

akimcanyayatana (S) sphere of nothing at all, third 
formless attainment 

alayavijnàna (5) store-consciousness 

aparisphutamanovijnana (S) unmanifest thinking 
consciousness 


arhat (S/D) left untranslated. Literal 
i meaning probably 'worthy 
one'. Refers to one who 
has attained enlightenment 


asamjūisamāpatti (5) attainment of unconsciousness 


a$raya (S) basis 

avidvā (5) ignorance 
avu (S/D) vitalitv 
āvusankhārā (D) | vital functions 
bīja (S) —_ seed 
catuskoti (S) tetralemma 
citta (S/P) mind 
cittamātra (5) mind-onlv 


cittasankhārā (D) mental functions 


dharma (S), dhamma (P) 


dhyāna (S), jhàna (P) 


` duhkha (S), dukkha (P) 


karma (S), kamma (P) 
kāyasankhārā (P) 

manas (S) 

manovynana (S) 

mantra (S) 
naivasamjnanasamjnayatana (S) 


nikāyasabhāgahetu (S) 


nirodhasamāpatti (S/P) 
paratantra (S) 
parikalpita (S) 
parinispanna (S) 

prajna (S), panna (P) 
prajnaptisat (S) 

pratyaya (S) 
pravrttivijnana (5) 

rūpa (S/P) 
samanantarapratyaya (S) 


samathabhāvanā (P) 
samjna (5) 
samjnavedayitanirodha (5) 


Glossary 


left untranslated, can mean 
generally 'doctrine', the 
truth, duty, the way things 
are, a category which 
abolishes the fact-value 
distinction; more 
specifically, a uniquely 
individuated transitory 
existent 


left untranslated, a term 
designating a series of 
altered states of 
consciousness, usually a 
fourfold series; sometimes 
translated ‘meditation’ in 
other studies 


unsatisfactoriness, generally 
translated ‘suffering’ 


action 

physical functions 

thought 

mental consciousness 

magical spell 

sphere of neither cognition nor 


non-cognition, fourth 
formless attainment 


cause which ensures 
homogeneity of species 


attainment of cessation 

relative 

imagined 

perfected 

wisdom 

existence as a designation 

condition 

functioning consciousness 

physical form 

immediately antecedent and 
similar condition 

cultivation of tranquillity 

conceptualization 

cessation of sensation and 
conceptualization, 
equivalent to ‘attainment 
of cessation’ | 
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samtāna (S) 
skandha (S) 
sparša (5) 

svabhāva (S) 


svalaksana (S) 
trsnà (S), tanhà (D) 
timira (S) 


trisvabhāva (S) 

usmā (P) 

vacīsankhārā (P) 
vāsana (S) 

vedanā (S/P) 

vijūāna (S), vinnana (P) 
vijnananantyayatana (S) 


vijūapti (S) 


vimoksa (S), vimokkha (D) | 


vipassanabhavana (P) 


Glossary 


(mental) continuum 

aggregate 

contact 

inherent existence, literally 
'own-being' 

uniquely defining characteristic 

thirst 


partial blindness, possibly 
cataracts or double vision 


three aspects (of experience) 

heat 

verbal functions 

tendency 

sensation 

consciousness 

sphere of infinite 
consciousness, second 
formless attainment 

representation 

liberation, a series of eight 
altered states of 
consciousness 

cultivation of insight 


ABBREVIATIONS | 
 ——— 


Most of these abbreviations are for text-names. In all cases the 
texts were originally written in either Sanskrit or Pali. There are 
some instances in which the original does not survive and the title 
given is a reconstruction either from a Tibetan translation or 
transliteration or (less frequently) from a Chinese translation. Such 
instances are marked with an asterisk (*). For commentaries which 
have alternative titles—usually one is the name of the text 
commented on plus bhāsya, tīkā, vyakhya and the like, and the other 
is the individual title of the commentary itself—my practice has been 
to abbreviate the title which follows most closely the title of the text 
commented upon, to give that title first, and to follow it with the 
individual title in parentheses (). 


AA * Abhidharmamrta 

AD Abhidharmadipa 

ADV Abhidharmadipavrtti (Vibhasaprabha) 

AH * Abhidharmahrdava e 

AK Abhidharmakośa 

AKBh Abhidharmakośabhāşya 

AKT *Abhidharmakošabhāsyatīkā (Tattvartha) 
AKSBh *Abhidharmakośaśāstrakārikābhāşya 

AKTL * Abhidharmakosatika (Lakşaņānusārinī) 
AKTU * Abhidharmakosatikà (Upavika) 

AKV Abhidharmakošavvākhvā (Sphutārthā) 

AKVr *Abhidharmakošavrtti (Marmapradipa) 

AN Anguttaranikāva 

AS Abhidharmasamuccava 

AS(G) Gokhale's [1947b] edition of the fragments of AS 
AS(P) Pradhan's [1950] edition'reconstruction of AS 
ASBh . Abhidharmasamuccavabhāsva 
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TBh 
Taishē 


Tēhoku 


TS 
TSN 


Abbreviations 


Cone xylographic edition of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka I 

Derge xylographic edition of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka 

Dīghanikāya-atthakathā (Sumangalavilasini) 

Dhammasangaņi 

Dhammasangaņi-atthakathā (Atthasālinī) 

Dīghanikāya 

Khuddhakanikāya 

Karmasiddhiprakaraņa 

Majjhimanikaya-atthakatha (Papancasūdanī) 

Milindapanha 

Mūlamadhyamakakārikā 

Majjhimanikāya 

Mahāyānasamgraha 

Mahāyānasamgrahabhāsya 

Mahāyānasamgrahopanibandhana 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāra 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkārabhāsya 

Mahāyānasūtrālamkāratīkā 

Madhyāntavibhāga 

Madhyāntavibhāgabhāsya 

Madhyāntavibhāgatīkā 

Narthang xylographic edition of the Tibetan 
Tripitaka 


. Peking xylographic edition of the Tibetan 


Tripitaka 


Prajnàparamita 


Pali Text Society 

*Ratnagotravibhāga 
Samyuttanikāya-atthakathā (Sāratthappakāsinī) 
Samyuttanikāya 

Trimsika 

Trimsikabhasya 

Taisho Tripitaka, the standard edition of the 


texts in the Chinese Tripitaka; a number is 
assigned to each text 


Tēhoku catalogue [Ui et al. 1934] of the texts in 
the Kanjur and Tanjur of D; a number is 
assigned to each text 


Tattvasamgraha 
Trisvabhāvanirdeša 


Abbreviations 


VimSatika 

Visuddhimagga 

Visuddhimaggatika (Paramatthamanjisa) 
Vigrahavyavartani | 
VimSatikavrtti 

Yogācārabhūmi 
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APPENDIX A 


THE PLACE OF THE 
ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION IN THE 
SOTERIOLOGICAL 
PATH OF THE 
ABHIDHARMAKOSA- 
BHASYA 


| 


The numbered stages (1-8) in the left-hand column indicate the 
eight nieditational attainments; in the right-hand column are placed 
the cosmological spheres in which they occur. Under each of the 
four dhyanas of form are given the states of mind which can occur 
therein. The attainment of cessation is shown as the culmination of 
the practitioner's progress through the formless sphere; it has an 
analogue in the attainment of unconsciousness, which occurs after 
progress through the sphere of form. 

This is actually only (part of) one of the many soteriological paths 
described in the AKBh. It is called the bhāvanāmārga or ‘path of 
cultivation' and is concerned, as can be seen, largely with the 
practice of enstatic technique. There are other paths concerned much 
more with intellectual analysis of Buddhist doctrine; attempts to 
combine the two kinds of practice into a unified theory are common, 
though not usually entirely successful, in Buddhist texts of this kind. | 


THE PATH OF CULTIVATION 
(bhavanamarga) 


Altered States of Consciousness Cosmological Realms 


Sphere of Desire 
(kamadhatu) 
] First dhyana of form 
(vitarka-vicāra-prīti-sukha- 
cittaikāgratā) 


2 Second dhyāna of form 
(adhyatmasamprasada-priti- 
sukha-cittaikagrata) | 

Sphere of Form 

3 Third dhyāna of form (rūpadhātu) 
(upeksa-smrti-samprajnana- 
sukha-samadhi) 


4 Fourth dhyana of form 
(aduhkhasukhavedana- 
upeksaparisuddhi- 
smrtiparisuddhi-samadhi) 


Attainment of Unconsciousness 
(asamjnisamāpatti) 


Unconsciousness 
(āsamjnika) 


5 Infinite Space 
VV 


6 Infinite Consciousness 
(vijnanantyayatana) 


Sphere of Formlessness 


(arupadhatu) 
7 Nothing At All 
(akimcanyayatana) 


8 Neither Cognition nor its Absence 
(naivasamjnanasamjnayatana) 


Attainment of Cessation 
(nirodhasamapatti) 
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DEBATES ON THE 
RE-EMERGENCE OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
FROM THE 
ATTAINMENT OF 
CESSATION IN THE 
ABHIDHARMAKOŠA- 
BHĀSYA [72.19-73.4]: 
SANSKRIT TEXT, 
ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION AND 
ANNOTATION 
IES —— — Lee 


In this appendix I ch A Sanskrit and a nies nglis 6n 
translation of that se D. the AKG: de a ng w tt 
of mind from the attai of c n (Pr Š han v [1975. 7. 19- 5. 4p. 
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This debate occurs in the second chapter of the AKBh. Selected 
extracts from YaSomitra’s commentary (the AKV, extant in Sanskrit) - 
and from Sthiramati's commentary (the AKT, extant only in Tibetan) 
are also given. The debates presented here are extensively discussed 
in Section 2.3. Sectional divisions and section headings are provided 
by me. 


«1 THE VAIBHASIKA POSITION» 


How can mind arise once again katham idānīm bahukālam 

from a mind long since niruddhāc cittāt punar apt cittam 
brought to cessation? The jayate | atītasyāpy astitvāt isyate 
Vaibhāsikas claim that there is vaibhāstkaih 

an immediately antecedent and samanantara-pratyayatvam | | 


similar condition [for the 
arising of mind from 
mindlessness] because of the 
[continued] existence of what is 
past. 


(1) Yašomitra prefaces his commentary here with a summary 
statement of the positions of the schools on the issue of whether 
mind (citta) exists in the nirodhasamāpatti: "On this matter the 
Vaibhàsikas and others attribute mindlessness to the attainments of 
cessation and unconsciousness, together with [the state of] 
unconsciousness; the elder Vasumitra and others say that these 
attainments possess. mind—an unmanifest mental consciousness; the 
Yogācārins, among others, say that these attainments possess 
mind—the store-consciousness. Such is the division of the schools.' 
(tatrācittakāny eva nirodhasamjnisamapatty asamjnikaniti, vaibhāsikādayah | 
aparisphutamanovijnanasacittakaniti sthaviravasumitradayah | 
ālayavijūāna-sacittakānīti yogācārāh | iti siddhantabhedah | [AKV 
245.21-23). | 

(2) The key term samanantarapratyaya, translated here as 'immediately 
antecedent and similar condition’, is standardly glossed as a- 
karmadhāraya: samaš cāyam anantaraš ca pratyaya iti 
samanantarapratyayah [AKBh 98.10-11]. According to Vaibhàsika 
theory, every mental event both has and is a samanantarapratyaya, an 
immediately antecedent and similar condition. For discussion, see 
Section 2.3. | 

(3) Sthiramati comments: ' "Because of the continued existence of 
what is past’’—if something continues to exist, in what sense is it 
past? The Vaibhàsika answers: what is past does not possess 
function, but its essential nature is not lost [and in that sense it 
exists]. Therefore, the Vaibhāsikas claim that both something which 
ceased immediately before [what follows it] and something which 
ceased long before can be immediately antecedent and similar 
conditions.' ('das pa yang yod pa'i phyir zhes bya ba 'byung ste | gal te 
yod na ji ltar 'das pa yin zhe na | byed pa 'gags pa'i 'das pa zhes bya ba'i 
rang gi ngo bo yongs su btang ba'i phyir ni ma yin no | de'i phyir 'gags 
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ma thag pa lar 'gags nas yun ring du lon pa yang bye brag tu smra ba 
rnams mtshungs pa de ma thag pa'i rkyen nyid du 'dod do | [AKT TO 
265b6-8]). YaSomitra’s commentary here rejects the Vaibhasika view 
that if something which has just ceased can be said to still exist, 
then the same must be true of something which has long ceased 
(yadi samanataraniruddham astity abhyupagatam bahukalaniruddham apy 
astiti kim nābhyupagamyata iti vaibhāsikaih | [AKV 245.25-26]), and - 
offers the standard Sautràntika view that nothing which has ceased 
(i.e., become past) may be said to exist in the present, though a past 
event may provide part of the causal nexus which allows an 
immediately following present event to occur. The standard image of 
the ascent and descent of a balance-beam (tuladanda—something like 
a see-saw) is used to describe the temporal relations of cause and 
effect. The debate between Sautràntika and Vaibhāsika in the AKV 
thus centres upon whether causal action at a temporal distance is 
possible. 


«2 THE SAUTRANTIKA VIEW> 


But other former teachers ask apare punar āhuh katham tāvad 
how it is that physical form ürüpyopapannünam ciraniruddhe 
arises again for those, born in ‘pl rüpe punar api rūpam jayate | 
the formless realms, whose cittad eva hi taj jayate na rūpāt 
physical form has long since .. evam cittam apy asmād eva 
ceased. Their answer is that in sendriyat kāyāj jayate na cittat | 
such a case physical form anyonyabijakam hy etad ubhayam 
arises only from mind and not yad uta cittam ca sendriya$ ca 
from physical form; similarly, kaya iti pūrvācāryāh | 


mind [for one in the attainment 
of cessation] arises only from 
the body with its senses and 
not from mind. For the mind 
and the body with it senses 
mutually seed one another. 


(1) YaSomitra [AKV 246.15] and Sthiramati [AKT TO 265b8-266a1] 
agree that the ‘former teachers’ mentioned here are the Sautrantikas. 
(2) It will be remembered that existence in the formless realms is, by 
definition, existence without physical form, existence consisting of 
mental events only. Since it is generally admitted that those born in 
the formless realms can be later reborn in the realms of form, the 
question here is that of what, in such a case, acts as the 
samanantarapratyaya, the immediately antecedent and similar 
condition, for the arising of physical form. Clearly, the question is 
structurally similar to the issue of what causes the re-emergence of 
mind from a mindless condition. The (Sautrāntika) answer given is 
that mind and body 'mutually seed one another (anyonyabījaka), 
which Ya$omitra explains as meaning that there is a seed of the _ 
body with its senses in the mind and a seed of the mind in the body 
with its senses (citte "pi sendriyasya kāyasya bijam asti kaye ca sendriye 
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cittasyeti [AKV 246.18-19]). Sthiramati offers the following comment: 
‘If [as the Sautrantikas claim] consciousness can arise from the body 
with its senses without reference to the cause which assures 
homogeneity of species, then, when there exist both basis and 
object, consciousness would occur simultaneously everywhere. But 
if, on the other hand, mind arises subsequently by way of 
connection to that state of mind which existed prior [to it], then, 
since there is no immediately antecedent and similar condition for 
the second [i.e., subsequent state of mind] the conclusion is that, 
even when basis and object exist, there could be no simultaneous 
arising [of the relevant consciousness]. And if it is asked how, in the 
absence of mind, [mind] can arise from a seed by means of the 
mindless body with its senses, [the answer is] that this is not 
possible because there is no distinct cause [for such a thing to 
occur.' (gal te ris mthun pa'i rgyu la ma bltos par dbang po dang bcas pa'i 
lus las rnam par shes pa skye ba yid yin na | rten dang dmigs pa cig car 
gnas pa na yul thams cad la rnam par shes pa skye bar 'gyur ro | sems 
snga ma gang yin pa de la rag las pas sems phyi ma skye bas na | gnyis pa 
la mtshungs pa de ma thag pa'i rkyen med pas rten dang dmigs pa yod 
kyang cig car mi skye bar thal bar 'gyur ro | gal te sems yod pa ma yin 
yang sems med pa'i dbang po dang bcas pa'i lus kyi sa bon las so zhe na | 
'di yang mi rigs te | khyad par gyi rgyu med pa'i phyir ro | [AKT TO 
266a2-4]). The philosophical implications of this position are - 
discussed in Section 2.3. 


<3 THE DEBATE BETWEEN VASUMITRA AND GHOSAKA (1) 


The Bhadanta Vasumitra, on bhadantavasumitras tv üha 

the other hand, says in the pariprcchayam yasyacittaka 
Pariprcchā: "This [i.e., the nirodhasamāpattis tasyaisa doso 
guestion of how mind arises mama tu sacittakā samāpattir iti | 
from mindlessness] is a bhadantaghosaka āha tad idam 
problem for one who thinks nopapadyate | sati hi vijūāne 
that the attainment of cessation trayanam samnipatah sparšah | 

is mindless; in my view, sparšapratyayā ca vedanā samjna 
though, this attainment cetanety uktam bhagavatā | atah 
possesses mind [so there is no samjnavedanayor apy atra nirodho 
problem].’ na syat | 


The Bhadanta Ghosaka says 
that this is incorrect since the 
Lord has said: ‘When 
consciousness exists there is 
contact, which is the 
conjunction of the three. 
Further, sensation, 
conceptualization and volition 
are conditioned by contact.’ 
Hence, [if consciousness does 
exist in the attainment of 
cessation as Vasumitra 
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suggests] sensation and 
conceptualization could not 
cease therein. 


(1) The identification of this Vasumitra is not entirely certain. 
Yašomitra [AKV 246.18-19] says that this Vasumitra also wrote the 
Pancavastuka and other works; this Paitcavastuka may be the work 
commented upon by Dharmatrāta [Taishē 1555]. There is also a 
Vasumitra whose opinions are frequently referred to—usually with 
the greatest reverence—in the Mahavibhasà. However, both YaSomitra 
[AKV 245.21-22] and Sthiramati (AKT TO 266a7-8] say that the 
Vasumitra referred to in the AKBh holds that an 'unmanifest 
thinking consciousness’ (aparisphutamanovijhana) endures in the 
attainment of cessation, and this alone is enough to make it likely 
that the Vasumitra under discussion here is not the one reverentially 
quoted so often in the Mahavibhasa, since in that text a very different 
view on the nirodhasamāpatti is attributed to Vasumitra, one that is 
essentially the same as the standard Vaibhāsika view (for some 
discussion of texts from the Mahavibhasa to support this see La Vallée 
Poussin [1971:1.212 n.2] and Hakamaya [1975:36-37]). Both La Vallée 
Poussin [1971:1.xlv] and Lamotte [1970-81:273 n.77] have suggested 
that the Vasumitra referred to here, while not the Vasumitra of the 
Mahivibhasa is probably a Sautrāntika. I can find no hard evidence to 
support this view, and much to suggest that it is incorrect, not least 
the fact that neither YaSomitra nor Sthiramati identify this Vasumitra 
as a Sautrantika and both attribute to the Sautrāntikas a view 
different from that expressed in this passage. The question of this 
Vasumitra's scholastic affiliation therefore remains open. 

(2) This verse from the Pariprccha is also quoted in Vasubandhu's 
KSP. Hakamaya [1974:19 n.6] gives the Tibetan text, from which it is 
easy to see that, although there are minor discrepancies between the 
AKBh version and that in the KSP, both rest on the same Sanskrit 
original. The philosophical point here, discussed in more detail in 
Section 2.3, is that the problem of how mind re-emerges from the 
attainment of cessation is only a problem if mental events do indeed 
come to a complete halt in that state. Since Vasumitra thinks that 
they do not, he has no problem. 

(3) Ghosaka is the probable author of the *Abhidharmamrta, an 
influential pre-AKBh Sarvāstivādin text. 

(4) The definition of 'contact' (sparša) given here ('the contact of the 
three’) occurs with variants in many Buddhist texts. The AKBh 
provides a detailed discussion at 143.2ff. See also La Vallée Poussin 
[1971:11.95ff]. Ya$omitra's comment makes clear that the ‘three’ are 
sense-organ, sense-object and consciousness: trayanam samnipāta iti | 
indriyavisayavijnananam | [AKV 246.23]). Sthiramati's comment reads: 
‘A detailed explanation of the words: ‘Sensation and so forth are 
conditioned by contact . . .' has been given [in the sūtra]. Since the 
result follows automatically when an unobstructed cause exists, then 
in accordance with contact [which is the unobstructed cause of 
sensation and conceptualization] the cessation of sensation and 
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conceptualization cannot occur in the attainment of cessation.' (reg 
pa'i rkyen gyis tshor ba dang zhes bya ba rgyas par 'byung ba la | gegs 
byed pa med pa'i rgyu yod na 'bras bu gdon mi za bar 'byung bas 'gog pa'i 
snyoms par 'jug pa'i rdzas 'di la 'du shes dang tshor ba dag kyang 'gog par 
mi 'gyur te ( [AKT TO 266b2-3]). The general philosophical point 
here is that since the existence of consciousness requires the 
existence of (at least) sensation and conceptualization, Vasumitra’s 
view that there can be an unmanifest (asparisphuta) consciousness in 
the attainment of cessation requires that there also be sensation and 
conceptualization—and this is ruled out by the alternative name of 
the attainment: samjttāvedayitanirodha. 


<4 THE DEBATE BETWEEN VASUMITRA AND GHOSAKA (2)> 


It may be suggested that 
[sensation and 
conceptualization] could [cease 
in the attainment of cessation 
even when consciousness exists 
therein]. [This might be 
suggested because], just as 
desire is described as 
conditioned by sensation, and 
yet it does not arise for an 
arhat when sensation arises for 
him, so also when contact 
occurs sensation and so forth 
may not necessarily follow. But 
this case is different because of 
the specification of that 
[sensation which conditions 
desire]: desire is described as 
occurring in dependence upon 
sensation which results from 
contact with ignorance. But 
there is no such specification of 
contact with regard to the 
arising of sensation. 


Therefore, the Vaibhàsika 
states that the attainment of 
cessation is mindless. 


athapi syāt yatha vedanāpratyavā 
trsnety uktam satyam api tu 
vedanāyām arhato na trsnotpattir 
evam saty api sparse vedanüdayo na 
syur iti a | tasyā višesitatvāt | 
(Pradhan reads. . . . syur iti | 
tasyavisesitatvat | 1 follow 
Tibetan: khyad par du byas pa'i 
phyir de ni ma yin te [P GU 
88b7-8] and Chinese (Sakurabe 
[1969:327-8 n.7])) | 
avidyāsamsparšajam hi veditam 
pratityotpanna trsnety uktam na 
tu vedanotpattau snaršo višesita 
ity asamünam etat | tasmād 
acittaka nirodhasamapattir iti 
vaibhasikah | | 


(1) The argument here centres upon the interpretation of the 
bahuvrihi compound x-pratyaya. It may be taken to mean that 
whatever is qualified by this compound (in our case trsnà) has x as a 
sufficient condition. This was Ghosaka's interpretation: his argument 
suggests that an occurrence of consciousness (vijitāna) acts as 
sufficient condition for an occurrence of contact (sparša) which in 
turn acts as sufficient condition for an occurrence of sensation 
(vedanā). A counterexample is offered here in the shape of 
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vedanapratyaya trsna: Ghosaka's opponent (probably still Vasumitra, 
though unnamed by the commentaries. See La Vallée Poussin 
[1971:1.213], who follows the Japanese editors of the Chinese text 
that he was using) argues that the relationship of sufficient 
conditionality as an interpretation of x-pratyaya does not apply here 
since an arhat may have sensation and yet not experience desire. 
Suppose, the opponent suggests, the relationship of sufficient 
conditionality also does not apply in the case of sparšapratyayā 
vedana? 

Ghosaka's reply (also the standard Vaibhāsika view) suggests that 
the sufficient-conditional interpretation of x-pratyaya holds and that 
the counterexample is not genuine. If the x-term of the compound is 
made more specific—as it is here, avidyāsamsparšajavedanā instead of 
simply vedanā—then the relationship of sufficient conditionality still 
applies, though restricted to the more specific definition of the 
x-term. Finally, argues the Vaibhasika, in the case of the relationship 
of sufficient conditionality between sparša and vedanā there is no 
such more precise definition of the x-term, and (Vasumitra's) 
counterexample does not apply. 

(2) The conclusion simply restates the Vaibhasika position that the 
attainment of cessation possesses no mental events. This is not 
because Vasubandhu necessarily agrees v'ith this view; indeed, to 
judge from his discussions of the same issue in the KSP, he does not 
agree and holds something much closer to the Sautràntika position. 
But it is Vasubandhu's intention in the AKBh to expound the 
Vaibhàsika position whether or not he happens to agree with it. 
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THE EIGHTFOLD 
PROOF OF THE 
STORE-CONSCIOUS- 
NESS IN THE 
ABHIDHARMA- 
SAMUCCAYABHASYA 
[11.18-13.20]: 
SANSKRIT TEXT, 
ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION AND 
ANNOTATION 


e Sanskrit text given here is taken from Na ek al Tat peed | 
edition of the ASBh. There a doubt that thi represents also 
inally stood in that section of the YBI called 


1i, though this Bs is now available only in m 
ipe The Tibetan x nslations of - h ASBh and YBh are clo 
cal and Sthirama the E obable author of ASBh, e explici tly 
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refers to the Vini$cayasamgrahani in his text. I have profited greatly 
from the Tibetan texts and Japanese translation of this passage given 


by Hakamaya [1978]. 


The eightfold proof begins with a terse summary verse (uddāna) 
intended for mnemonic purposes (not included here), proceeds with 
a brief statement of each of the eight arguments (included here as 
‘introduction’) and then gives a detailed presentation of each 
argument. In what follows I give, numbered by argument (one 
through eight), the Sanskrit text of each argument together with 
English translation. Following the text/translation of each argument I 
give explanatory annotations and, where relevant, references to 


other texts. 


«INTRODUCTION» 


The existence of the 
store-consciousness may be 
demonstrated in eight ways. 


Namely, without the 
store-consciousness: (1) There 
is no appropriation of a 
[physical] basis. (2) There is no 
initial functioning [of 
consciousness]. (3) There is no 
manifest functioning. (4) There 
is no condition of being a 
‘seed’. (5) There is no action. 
(6) There is no physical 
experience. (7) There are no 
mindless meditative 
attainments. (8) There is no fall 
of consciousness. 


astabhir ākārair 
alayavijfianasyastità pratyetavya | 
tadyatha "ntareņālayavijiiānam 
(1) āšrayopadānāsambhavatah 

(2) adipravrttyasambhavatah 

(3) spastapravrttyasambhavato 

(4) bījatvāsambhavatah 

(5) karmāsambhavatah 

(6) kāyikānubhavāsambhavato 

(7) 'cittakasamüpattyasambhavato 
(8) vijīūānacyutyasambhavatas ca | | 


This brief statement of the purport of each of the eight arguments 
will be clarified by the more detailed presentations to follow. 


<1 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF APPROPRIATING A NEW BODY> 


Why can there be no 
appropriation of a [physical] 
basis? This:has been said to be 
for five reasons, namely: | 


(i) The store-consciousness is 
caused by prior formations 
whereas the functioning 
consciousness—for example the 
visual consciousness—are 
caused by present conditions. 
In more detail, the functioning 
of the six 


kena kāraņenāšrayopadānam na 
yujyate | aha pancabhih karanaih 
| tathāhi | 


(i) alayavijninam 
pūrvasamskārahetukam | 
caksuradipravrttivijnanam punar 
vartamānapratyayahetukam | 
yathoktam 
indriyavisayamanaskaravasad 
vijnananam pravrttir bhavatīti 
vistareņa | idam prathamam 
kāraņam | | 


sense-consciousnesses has been 
described as occurring on the 
basis of sense, sense-object and 
attention [which are present 
conditions]. This is the first 
reason. 


(ii) Further, the six categories 
of [sense]-consciousness are 
experienced as good and bad. 
This is the second reason. 


(iii) Also, the set of what may 
be comprised in the maturation 
of what is neutral [i.e., neither 
good nor bad]—this is not 
experienced among the six 
categories of 
[sense]-consciousness. This is 
the third reason. 


(iv) Also, the six categories of 
[sense]-consciousness function 
with determinate physical 
bases. And it is not proper to 
say either (a) that a particular 
sense-consciousness 
appropriates only that physical 
basis in virtue of which it 
functions and that there might 
be no appropriation of the 
remainder; or (b) that there 
might be appropriation in the 
absence of consciousness. 


(v) Further, the error [of 
postulating] the repeated 
appropriation of a physical 
basis is refuted [only if the 
store-consciousness is 
postulated]. For the visual 
consciousness and the rest [of 
the sense-consciousnesses] 
sometimes function and 
sometimes do not. This is the 
fifth reason. 


Thus, [appropriation of a 
physical basis] is not possible 
[without the 
store-consciousness] because 
of: (i) causation by previous 
actions [in the case of the 
store-consciousness] and by 
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(ii) api ca kušalākušalāh sad 
vijnanakaya upalabhyante | idam 
dvitiyam kāraņam | | 


(iii) api ca sannam vijnanakayanam 
sā jātir nopalabhyate yā 
'vyākrtavipākasamgrhītā syāt | 
idam trtiyam karanam | | 


(iv) api ca pratiniyatasrayah sad 
vijnanakayah pravartante tatra 
yena yenāšrayeņa yad vijnanam 
pravartate tad eva tenopāttam syād 
avasistasyanupattateti na yujyate 
upāttatāpi na yujyate 
vijnanavirahitataya | idam 
caturtham kāraņam | | 


(v) api ca punah punar - 
āšrayasyopādānadosah 
prasajyate | tathāhi 
caksurvijnanam ekadā 
pravartate ekadā na pravartate 
evam avašistāni | idam 
pancamam kāraņam | 


iti pūrvakarmapravarttamāna 
pratyayahetuto (Tatia reads 
pratyahetuto; | follow Hakamaya 
[1978:8] and Tibetan) ‘pi 
kušalākušalato "pi taj jaty 
anupalambhato ‘pi 
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present conditions [in the case pratiniyatasrayato "pi punah punar 
of the sense-consciousnesses]; upādānadosato "pi na yujyate | | 
(ii) [the experience of the six l 
sense-consciousnesses] as both 
good and bad [and that of the 
store-consciousness as 
exclusively neutral]; (iii) the 
non-experiencing of what 
belongs to the set [of the 
neutral by the six 
sense-consciousnesses]; (iv) the 
determinate physical bases 
[belonging to the six 
sense-consciousnesses, and the 
lack of such belonging to the 
store-consciousness]; (v) and 
the fault of repeated 
appropriation [of a physical 
basis by the six 
sense-consciousnesses unless 
the existence of the 
store-consciousness is 
postulated]: 


This first argument is divided into five sub-sections. Section (i) 
points out that an exhaustive categorization of the causes of the 
pravrttivijnanani can be given by listing present or immediately 
preceding events, and that this leaves no place for causation by long 
past events. It is the ālaya which provides the locus for, and thus 
accounts for, this second kind of causation. See TBh ad T XIX (Lévi 
[1925:37.21ff]). Sections (ii) and (iii) state a fundamental 
presupposition of Buddhist theories about karma and causation: that 
the causal principle which brings about the maturation of karmic 
effect is in itself neutral. Since the six ‘functioning consciousnesses’ 
are not neutral in this way but consist in experience which has both 
affective and moral tone, Sthiramati argues that the alaya must be 
postulated in order to allow for the maturation of karmic effect 
which in itself has no moral or affective tone. See La Vallée Poussin 
[1928-29:152ff; 292-296]; MV 1.10 and MVBh and MVT thereto 
(Pandeya [1971:26.9ff]. Sub-argument (iv) points out that the 
appropriation of a new physical body at the moment of a new birth 
would not be possible without a vipākavijiāna, a ‘maturation 
consciousness' which can only be the ālaya. This is because the other 
six consciousnesses cannot appropriate the physical body as a whole 
since each of them has its own specific physical basis or locus (visual 
consciousness is located in or based on the eye and so forth). Each 
one of the six pravrttivijtānāni therefore appropriates only its own 
specific physical basis. Something more is required to appropriate 
the whole of the physical body at once, and this, according to the 
argument, can only be the ālaya. On the meaning of 'appropriation' 
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(upātta) see AKBh 23:13-17. Generally on the argument from rebirth 
see MS I.4-5 (Nagao [1982:10-11,83-89], Lamotte [1934:177-185], and 
Lamotte [1973:57-58]). MS 1.35 (Nagao [1982:38,199-200]; Lamotte 
[1973:57-58]). Compare La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:193-194]. 


«2 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ORIGINATION AND 
SIMULTANEOUS FUNCTIONING OF THE 
SENSE-CONSCIOUSNESSES> 


Why can there be no initial 
functioning [of consciousness]? 
Suppose someone should 
suggest that if there is a 
store-consciousness the result 
will be the simultaneous 
functioning of two 
consciousnesses. This is the 
proper reply: what you think 
Of as an error is no error, since 
it is precisely the case that two 
consciousnesses function 
simultaneously. Why? Because 
it is incorrect to say that 
someone who wants 
simultaneously to see, hear, 
taste, touch, smell and think 
about [an object] has, from the 
beginning, consciousnesses 
which function one after the 
other. For in such a case 
attention, sense-organ and 
sense-object are not distinct. 


kena karanenadipravrttisambhavo 
na yujyate | sa cet kaScid vaded 
yady alayavijnanam asti tena 
dvayoh vijnanayoh yugapat 
pravrttir bhavisyati | sa idam syad 
vacaniyah | adosa eva bhavān 
dosasamjni | tathāhi bhavaty eva 
dvayor vijnanayor yugapat 
pravrttih | tat kasya hetoh | tathā 
hy ekatyasya yugapad 
drastukamasya (Tatia reads 
dradstukamasya; 1 follow 
Hakamaya [1978:10] and 
Tibetan) yavad 
vijtūtukāmasyādita 
itaretaravijnanapravrttir na 
yujyate | tathāhi tatra manaskāro 
'pi nirvišista indriyam api visayo 
pi || 


On the general point about the simultaneous functioning of more 
than one sense-consciousness, see La Vallée Poussin 
[1928-29:411-412] and compare Lamotte [1934:239-248]. If, as 
standard Buddhist causal theory suggests, there can be only one 
samanantarapratyaya in any one continuum at any one time, then, 
without the ālaya there can be only one kind of consciousness in any 
one continuum at any one time. The ālaya, however, can act as 
samanantarapratyaya for all the various sense-consciousnesses at once 
(see TBh ad T XV, Lévi (1925:33.18-34.11], and compare La Vallée 
Poussin [1928-29:398-400]) and thus allow for both their 
simultaneous functioning in a single mind and for the first moment 
of a particular kind of consciousness in a given mind. The point 
about the non-distinctness of attention (manaskāra), sense-organ 
(indriya) and sense-object (visaya) merely suggests that the body of 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the occurrence of any instant 
of sense-consciousness (which is simply equivalent to attention, 
sense-organ and sense-object) is simultaneously present for all of the 
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varied sense-consciousnesses. There is therefore no reason why they 
should not operate simultaneously (as in fact they do according to 
Yogācāra theory). 


«3 THE IMPOSSIBiLITY OF CLEAR MENTAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS» 


Why is it that, if [different] 
consciousnesses do not 
function simultaneously, there 
is no clarity in that mental 
consciousness which follows 
upon the visual consciousness 
and so forth [i.e., the rest of 
the sense-consciousnesses]? 
The reason is that at just the 
moment when one remembers 
an object experienced in the 
past, mental consciousness 
functions in an unclear 
manner. But the manner in 
which the mental 
[consciousness] functions when 
its object is present is not 
unclear in this way. Therefore, 
either there is simultaneous 
functioning [of the 
sense-consciousnesses] or the 
mental consciousness is 
unclear. 


kena karanenasatyam yugapad 
vijtānapravrttau manovijnanasya 
caksurādtvijttānasahānucarasya 
spastatvam na sambhavati | 
tathāhi yasmin samaye ‘titam 
anubhütam visayam 
samanusmarati tasmin samaye 
‘vispasto manovijnünapracüro 
bhavati na tu tatha 
vartamanavisayo manahpracaro 
‘vispasto bhavati | ato ‘pi yugapat 
pravrttir và yujyate ‘vispastatvam 
va manovijnanasya | | 


This argument is straightforward and has been adequately explained 
in Chapter Three. On the mind as a sense, see AKBh ad AK I.17 and 


1.23. 


<4 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MUTUAL SEEDING> 


Why do the six groups of 
[sense]-consciousness not 
mutually seed one another? 
What is not good arises 
immediately after what is good; 
what is good arises 
immediately after what is not 
good; what is indeterminate 
arises immediately after both; 
what belongs to an 
intermediate realm arises 
immediately after what belongs 
to an inferior realm; what 


kena karanena bījatvam na 
sambhavati sannüm 
vijtānakāyānām anyonyam | 
tathahi kušalānantaram akusalam | 
utpadyate akušalānantaram 
kušalam tadubhayanantaram 
avyakrtam hinadhatukanantaram 
madhyadhatukam 
madhyadhatukanantaram 
pranitadhatukam evam 
praņītadhātukānantaram yavad 
dhinadhatukam sāsravānantaram 
anāsravam anāsravānantaram 


belongs to a superior realm 
arises immediately after what: 
belongs to an intermediate 
realm; what belongs to an 
inferior realm arises 
immediately after what belongs 
to a superior realm; the 
undefiled arises immediately 
after the defiled; the defiled 
arises without interval after the 
undefiled; the transcendent 
arises immediately after the 
mundane; the mundane arises 
immediately after the 

= transcendent. It is not proper 
to predicate the quality of 
being a seed in this manner of 
those [six types of 
sense-consciousness]. Further, 
a mental continuum which 
ceased to function a long-time 


ago functions again after a long 


time and it is not proper to say 
that it comes from that 
[long-ceased mental 
continuum]. 
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sāsravam laukikānantaram 
lokottaram lokottarānantaram 
laukikam | na ca tesām tathā 
bījatvam yujyate | 
dīrghakālasamucchinnāpi ca 
samtatiš cireņa kālena pravartate 
tasmād api na yujyate | | 


The idea that the six sense-consciousnesses can mutually 'seed' one 
another is a Sautrāntika view, similar to that discussed in Section 
2.3.2. It is rejected here in favour of the idea that the ālaya acts as 
the receptacle for all 'seeds'—future possibilities of action and 
sensation—even when these seeds have mutually incompatible 
qualities. See La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:182-189]. Compare MS 


I.28ff. 


«5 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ACTION> 


Why, is it that if [different] 
sense-consciousnesses do not 
function simultaneously action 
does not occur? This is, in 
brief, because action is 
fourfold: (i) that which appears 
as receptacle [i.e., the material 
world]; (ii) that which appears 
as basis [i.e., the physical body 
of oneself and others]; (iii) that 
which appears as 'T; (iv) that 
which appears as object [of 
cognition]. These [four kinds 


kena karanenasatyam yugapad 
vijhānapravrttau karma na 
sambhavati | tathāhi samāsatas 
caturvidham karma | 
bhājanavijhaptir āšrayavijaptir 
aham iti vijnaptir visayavijnaptis 
ceti | età vijnaptayah ksane ksane 
yugapat pravartamānā 
upalabhyante | na caikasya 
vijnánasyaikasmin ksane idam 
evam rüpam vyatibhinnam 
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of] appearance are experienced 
as functioning conjointly in 
every moment: thus it is not 
possible that action analyzed in 
this [fourfold] manner should 
be attributed to a single 
[sense]-consciousness in a 
single moment. 


This fourfold analysis of karma is paralleled in MVBh and MVT ad 
MV I.4 (Pandeya [1971:14.3ff]). There the term pratibhasa is used 
instead of vijnapti and the four categories are artha (for bhajana), 
sattva (for aSraya), ātma (for aham) and vijnapti (for visaya). Despite the 
differences in terminology, the general point remains the same. All 
experience in every moment, according to the Yogācāra, has these 
structures. The fact that they continue in this manner can only be 
adequately explained if they have a continuing locus other than the 
transient sense-consciousnesses. 


«6 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF PHYSICAL EXPERIENCE> 


Why can there be no bodily kena kāraņenāsaty alayavijfiane 
experience if there is no kayiko ‘nubhavo na yujyate | tathā 
store-consciousness? This is so hy ekatyasya yonišo vā "yonišo 
because, for one who is cintayato và 'nuvitarkayato và 
thinking or pondering samāhitacetaso và 'samāhitacetaso 
correctly; for one who is ye kaye kayanubhava utpadyante 
thinking or pondering ‘nekavidha bahunānāprakārās te na 
incorrectly; for one whose bhaveyur upalabhyante ca | 

mind is concentrated; or for tasmad apy asty ālayavijūānam | | 


one whose mind is 
unconcentrated—[for all these] 
those bodily experiences which 
occur would neither be nor be 
experienced as manifold and 
variegated [as in fact they are]. 
Thus there is a 
store-consciousness. 


This argument has been adequately explained in Section 3.3.6. 


«7 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MINDLESS ATTAINMENTS> 


Why, if there is no kena kāraņenāsaty ālayavijhāne 
store-consciousness, can the 'città samāpattir na sambhavati | 
mindless attainments not tathā hy asamjfiisamapannasya va 
occur? This is because [in the nirodhasamapannasya và vijnanam 
absence of the eva kāyād apakrantam syāt | 
store-consciousness] the nānapakrāntam tatah kalakriyaiva 
consciousness of one who has bhavet | yathoktam bhagavatà 


attained either unconsciousness 


or cessation would have issued 
forth from that person's body. 
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vijtānam cāsya kayad 
anapakrāntam bhavatiti | | 
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And if [such a person's 
consciousness] does issue forth 
[from the body in that way] 
then he would simply die. For 
the Lord has said: 
"Consciousness does not issue 
forth from his body [i.e., the 
body of one who has attained 
unconsciousness or cessation].’ 


Compare with the discussion of the difference between the 
attainment of cessation and death from Theravada sources set forth 
in Section 1:2. See also La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:204-214] and MS 
1.50-55 (Lamotte [1973:71—77]; Nagao [1982:48—50,231-246]). 


«8 THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF DEATH> 


Why, if there is no 
store-consciousness, can death 
not occur? This is because the 
consciousness of one who is 
dying abandons the body, 
growing cold [gradually] either 
from the top [down] or from 
the bottom [up]. But there is 
never a time when the thinking 
consciousness is not 
functioning [with an intentional 
object]. So it is because of the 
departure of the 
store-consciousness—which 
acts as appropriator of the 
body—that the coldness of the 
body and its lack of sensation 
are experienced. It is not 
[because of the departure] of 
the thinking consciousness. 
Therefore, [death] cannot occur 
[without the 
store-consciousness]. 


kena karanenasaty alayavijnane 
cyutir api na yujyate | tathahi 
cyavamanasya vijnanam 
ürdhvadeham và Sitikurvan 
vijahāti adhodeham và | na ca 
manovynanam kadācin na 
pravartate | ato ‘py 
alayavijnanasyaiva 
dehopadanakasya vigamād 
dehašītatā upalabhyate 
dehāpratisamvedanā ca | na tu 
manovijūānasya | ato "pi na 
yujyate | | 


The spatial metaphor—of the body cooling at the moment of death 
either from the top down or from the bottom up—relates to 
standard Buddhist ideas about the future destiny of the dying 
individual. The person will go either ‘upwards’, to one of the 
heavenly realms, or ‘downwards’, to one of the hells, depending on 
spiritual condition and the weight and flavour of his accumulated 
karma. In the former case, the person dies from the feet upwards as 
the store-consciousness ascends through the top of the head on its 
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way to rebirth in a higher cosmic realm; in the latter, the person 
dies from the head downwards. This is made clear in MS I.42 
(Lamotte [1973:62—63]; Nagao [1982:41,210-211] where this point is 
explicitly made. The basic point of this eighth argument—discussed 
in detail in La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:195-199]—is to show the 
following. (1) Death is defined as the departure of consciousness 
from the body. (2) All the possible types of consciousness with the 
exception of the store-consciousness are straightforwardly 
intentional; i.e., they have distinct objects and definite modes of 
functioning. (3) A full explanation of the process of death requires 
the postuiation of a type of consciousness that is not intentional. (4 
Death can only be explained by postulating the existence of the 
store-consciousness. 


NOTES TO 
INTRODUCTION 


rs a | 


The phrase ‘altered state of consciousness’ is close to being accord- 
ed status as technical term referring to a discipline by those—largely in 
experimental and theoretical psychology—who are concerned to de- 
velop psycho-physiological methods to measure and assess the appar- 
ently enormous range of discrete 'states' of modes of operation of the 
mind. The pioneering works in this field were those of Tart [1969; 
1971; 1972; 1975a; 1975b]; for a more recent review see Rawlinson 
[1979]. 


?La Vallée Poussin [1917:110-112]. 


3It is this view which lies behind the fairly frequent characterization 
of the dhamma—Buddhist doctrine in this context —by the term ehipass- 
ika literally 'come and see' [DN 2.217; 3.5; 3.227]. Buddhist doctrine is 
supposed to be verifiable by experience, although it remains unclear to 
what extent the Buddha actually held the strongly empiricist view sug- 
gested by this term, and it is still less clear whether such a view of 
Buddhist doctrine is philosophically defensible. Recent defenders of 
the view that 'early Buddhism' was a strict empiricism have been K. N. 
Jayatilleke and his pupils, notably D. J. Kalupahana and Gunapala 
Dharmasiri. Discussions may be found in Jayatilleke (1963]; Kalupaha- 
na [1975]; and Dharmasiri [1974]. Frank J. Hoffman [1982] has pro- 
vided a recent critique of this view—which has become almost an 
unquestioned orthodoxy among the Sinhalese scholars of Kalupaha- 
na's generation—as also has A. D. P. Kalansuriya [1981]. 


Jayatilleke, for example, appears to think that the (apparently) 
theoretical constructs of Buddhist philosophy are actuallv both pro- 
duced and verified by experiences gained during the practice of medi- 
tation. He gives a particularly clear statement of this view in his dis- 
cussion of the function of inference in Buddhism: 'Inductive inferences 
in Buddhism are therefore based on a theorv of causation. These inter- 
ences are made on the data of perception, normal and paranormal 
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(by ‘normal’ perception Jayatilleke means sense-perception, and by 
"paranormal" he means experiences produced by various meditative 
techniques). What are considered to constitute knowledge are direct 
inferences made on the basis of the data of such perceptions. All the 
knowledge that the Buddha and his disciples claim to have in "know- 
ing and seeing" (v.supra, 741), except for the knowledge of Nirvana, 
appears to be of this nature.' [1963:457]. 


"The precise nature of the relationship between any given instance 
of virtuoso religious experience and the conceptual scheme or world- 
view within which it came to birth has been extremely well discussed 
by Steven Katz [1978, 1982, 1983] and Gimello [1978, 1983]. Katz comes 
to the following conclusion after surveying a broad range of so-called 
‘mystical’ experiences in their cultural and intellectual contexts: '. . the 
experience of mystics comes into being as the kind of experience it is 
as a necessary consequence of the linguistic, theological and social- 
historical circumstances which govern the mystical ascent.' [1983:43]. 


6’Psychotropic’, like ‘altered state of consciousness’ is a term in cur- 
rent usage among those who study altered states of consciousness 
from a psychological perspective. It is usually used as an adjective to 
describe any technique or method which results in the alteration of the 
psyche's condition, and thus can be appropriately applied to Buddhist 
meditation. 


7The Pali equivalent is sannavedayitanirodha and the standard Tibetan 
translation is 'du shes dang tshor ba 'gog pa. The Sanskrit also occurs in 
the form samjnaveditanirodha. In this work I shall use the Sanskrit forms 
unless there is a particularly good reason for doing otherwise, as when 
texts which exist only in Pali or Tibetan are being discussed. 


8Especially in the accounts of the Buddha's last moments in the 
Mahaparinibbanasutta of the DN and the parallel account in the SN. It's 
interesting to note that the SN account—in every other respect parallel 
to the DN account—omits mention of the nirodhasamāpatti while Bud- 
dhaghosa's commentary on the SN account [SA 1.223] treats it as 
though the nirodhasamapatti were present. The DN account reads: atha 
kho bhagavà pathamajjhānam samapajji | patkamajjhānā vutthahitvā dutiyajj- 
hànam samāpajji | dutiyajjhānā vutthahitvā tatiyajjhānam samāpajji | tatiyajj- 
hana vutthahitvā catutthajjhānam samāpajji | catutthajjhānā vutthahitvā ākās- 
ānaūcāyatanam samāpajji | ākāsānaūcāyatana-samāpattiņā vutthahitvā 
vinhanancayatanam (One would expect vinnànanancayatanam, though 
the contracted form given is much more common in the suttas; Bud- 
dhaghosa calls this the ‘customary term’ rūlhisadda [VM 712.3(10.31)]; 
Rewatadhamma gives rūlhī-) samāpajji | vinnanancayatana-samapattiya 
vutthahitvā  àki&cannayatanam samāpajji |  akincannayatana-samapattiya 
vutthahitvā  nevasannünásannayatanam samāpajji | | nevasaninanasanna- 
samāpattiyā vutthahitvā sanna-vedayita-nirodham samāpajji | atha kho āyasmā 
ānando ayasmantam anuruddham etad avoca | parinibbuto bhante anuruddha 
bhagavà ti | na avuso ànando bhagavā parinibbuto sanna-vedayita-nirodham 
samāpanno ti | [DN 2.156.4-19]. The process is then reversed, from the 
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attainment of cessation down to the first jhāna and then reversed 
again, from the first jhāna to the fourth; after entering the fourth jhana 
the Buddha attains parinibbāna. The SN account [SN 1.158;.3-11] is 
identical except that the cessation of sensation and conceptualization is 
not mentioned and Ananda's question is therefore also omitted. Bud- 
dahaghosa's comment on the SN version, however, treats it as though 
the attainment of cessation is mentioned, and gives extensive discus- 
sion to Ananda's question. He explains that Anuruddha knows that 
the Buddha has not died but is instead in the nirodhasamāpatti because 
he has himself, on at least one occasion, accompanied the Buddha as 
far as the exit from the stage of neither conceptualization nor non- 
conceptualization (nevasannanasanniyatana) and thus is aware of the 
difference between death and the cessation of sensation and conceptu- 
alization: katham pana so aññāsi | thero kira satthara saddhim yeva tam tam 
samüpattim samāpajjanto yàva nevasannanüsanfüyatana-vutthànam tava 
gantvā idāni bhagavā nirodham samāpanno anto nirodhe ca kala-kiriya nama na 
atthi ti annasi | [SA. 1.223.19-23]. The textual problems involved here 
cannot be pursued in this study, but it's noteworthy that they occur; 
even in this locus classicus, it seems, & mention of the attainment of 
cessation was felt to be problematic. 


?yatha-bhüta-fàna-dassana (Skt. yatha-bhitc-jnana-darsana), a frequently 
occurring compound of key importance in Buddhist soteriological 
theory, and more especially in those areas of such theory which prize 
the iniellectual/analytical methods of practice. Literally, ‘knowledge 
and vision which is in accord with what has become’ (taking fana- 
dassana as a dvanda and the entire compund as a kammadharaya, with 
yathā-bhūta qualifying nana-dassana; this is, I think, the most likely in- 
terpretation, though others are possible), more freely the meaning is 
something like knowing that things are the.way they are and perceiv- 
ing in accordance with that knowledge. Translating the compound in 
this way allows the useful philosophical gloss ‘knowing that’ (for nana, 
here understood as knowledge capable of propositional formulation) 
and 'seeing as' (for dassana, here understood as an active transforma- 
tion of the perceptual faculties in accordance with the propositional 
knowledge denoted by fana). The. frequent occurrence of this com- 
pound—and many cognates—illustrates splendidly the importance of 
the intellectual/cognitive/verbal modes of human existence to the 
analytical modes of meditational practice and the soteriological goals 
that go with them. The contrast with the concentrative mode could 
scarcely be more marked: neither ftāņa nor dassana could possibly occur 
in the attainment of cessation. 


10] take this to refer to a style of reasoning developed within the 
Indian Buddhist tradition and represented within the texts of that tra- 
dition from about the first century Bc to the tenth century Ap. It is a 
heavily analytic style, very precise and lucid, concerned with defini- 
tions and argument-forms. How it operates will become clear in the 
course of this study. It is important to notice that the phrase 'Indian 
scholastic Buddhism' crosses the traditional boundary between 
‘Hinayana’ (lesser vehicle) and Mahayana Buddhism. 
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The commentary referred to here is Dhammapala's Paramatthaman- 
jusatika (VMT). 


12The name of this school means ‘school (or doctrine) of the elders’ 
and it is the term applied to their own system of beliefs by the Bud- 
dhist intellectuals of South and South-East Asia, especially Burma, 
Thailand, and Sri Lanka. A more detailed discussion will be found in 
Section 1.1. 


The name of this schocl—also one of the so-called Hinayana 
schools, different from the Theravada in that it is no longer a living 
tradition—is usually derived from the title of a text (or texts; there are 
several Indian abhidharma texts now extant only in Chinese translation 
which bear this name or a variant of it. See the brief essay under 
Mahāvibhāsā in the Bibliography) which defined orthodoxy for the 
school. The Vaibhāsikas, then, are 'the followers of the [Great Book of] 
Options ([Maha]Vibhasa). A more detailed discussion of the tradition 
may be found in Section 2.1. 


4Etymologically this term means ‘followers of the sūtra’ (viz: sacred 
texts supposed to be the words of the Buddha rather than commentari- 
al exposition). The history of this school remains obscure, as does the 
issue of whether it should even be called such; there are no specifically 
. Sautràntika sacred texts as is the case with the Theravada, Vaibhāsika 
and Yogācāra traditions. Historically there is little doubt that, like the 
Vaibhasika, this group originated from within the Sarvāstivāda tradi- 
tion. Refer to Section 2.1 for a more detailed discussion. 


15] refer to the Abhidharmakošabhāsyatīkā (AKT) called Tattvartha, 
which is almost certainly a work of Sthiramati's, and to YaSomitra’s 
Abhidharmakošavyākhyā (AKV) called Sphutartha. 


16Literally, ‘practitioners of spiritual discipline (yoga)’. Refer to Sec- 
tion 3.1 for a detailed discussion. 


Classically expressed by Berger and Luckmann [1966]. 


i8Notably Wittgenstein [1953] and Quine [1969]; the (still continuing) 
industry that has grown up around the posthumous publishing of 
Wittgenstein's multi-coloured notebooks, while not yet fully digested 
by the philosophical community, adds to the development of which I 
speak. 


See, revealingly, Carrithers [1983:95] and for some subtle and 
nuanced discussions Geertz [1983]. Sperber [1985] provides what is, to 
my knowledge, the most philosophically sophisticated discussion of 
relativism yet produced by an anthropolcgist. 


205ee Kuhn [1962; 1970a; 1970b] and Feyerabend [1974]. 


21] refer here especially to the pervasive influence of Derrida on her- 
meneutical theory; for an application of his method to philosophical 
texts, see de Man [1978]. 
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22Most recently see Coward [1985] and Rouner [1984]; a debate on 
the significance of this approach to questions of religious truth may be 
found in Hick [1981]; Griffiths and Lewis [1983]; and Hick [1983]. 


235ee Barnes and Bloor [1982]. 


24Since the publication of Gadamer's Truth and Method in English in 
1975 (translated from the second German edition), a reading of his 
hermeneutical theory has become de rigueur among American histori- 
ans of religion and literary critics. It does not seem to me that his 
influence has been entirely beneficient, largely because of his muddled 
thinking on questions of truth and judgement. 


25There has been, of course, an enormous amount of superficial and 
uncritical normative judgement passed upon foreign (to the individual 
undertaking the judging) conceptual systems: for example that by 
(some) Christian missionary intellectuals on what was taken to be 
truth in the religious systems adhered to by potential converts to 
Christianity. There has also been an enormous amount of careful 
scholarly work, in the exegetical mode, of the internal dynamics and 
structures of foreign (to the scholar doing the studying) conceptual 
systems: for example, most of the work undertaken by scholars from 
the Chicago School of the history of religions. But a meeting of careful 
scholarship in the exegetical mode with a critical spirit concerned to 
ask questions about truth, coherence and so forth, has been, in the 
English-speaking academies of the twentieth century, rare in the ex- 
treme. This is beginning to change, I think, only amongst those few 
Western philosophers who have gained some degree of familiarity 
with non-Western philosophical traditions, and who, having been 
trained in the analytical tradition take questions of coherence, interpre- 
tive adequacy and truth to be of paramount importance. See for exam- 
ple Yandell [1974]; Betty [1976; 1978; 1983a]; and Sharma [1984]. Com- 
pare the recent debate between Betty [1983b] and Loy [1983]. The most 
pressing need is for more philosophically acute minds prepared to 
devote serious analytical study to non-Western philosophical systems. 


26See M. Monier-Williams [1899:xxxvi] for the basic system; modified 
only for the vowels r and ri and the two sibilants $ and s. 


Z7 Explained by Wylie [1959]. 
28See Nelson [1974]. 
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"This is true, for example, of some of the texts which now form part 
of the KN. The story is a complex one. See Norman [1983:57-96] for an 
outline account of the problems and Aronoff [1982] for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the problems surrounding the canonicity of the prose sec- 
tions of the Jatakatthavannana. 


?By ‘primitive’ here is meant simply pre-ASokan Buddhism, the life 
and thought of Buddhist communities in Northern and Central India 
from around 450 Bc to around 250 sc. This early formative period is 
witnessed only by the texts under discussion here—together with their 
analogues preserved in other languages—and by scattered (and largely 
later) inscriptional and other archaeological evidence. Anything said 
about this period, either from the perspective of the history of ideas or 
from the sociological and institutional perspective, is necessarily high- 
ly speculative. 


3It is no part of my purpose in this monograph to explain or defend 
this approximate dating of the material in the Suttapitaka (the Pali 
name for the first part of the canonical collection) of the Pali canon, or 
indeed of the entire canon. It is not in any case a terribly controversial 
matter; a full discussion of the historical issues may be found in the 
first two chapters of Griffiths [1983a]. Standard works with useful his- 
torical discussions of the problem of primitive Buddhism and the for- 
mation of the canonical collection are Schayer [1935]; Keith [1936]; Ba- 
reau [1955a; 1955b]; Rēgamey [1957]; Lamotte [1958:136-209] and 
Frauwallner [1956]. Frauwallner's work has been especially influential 
in its discussion of the date and significance of the Skandhaka section of 
the Vinayapttaka (the second section of the tripartite canonical collec- 
tion) though it has not been received without criticism—see Prebish 
[1973]. It's significant, I think, that the heated debates on the nature of 
‘primitive’ or ‘pre-canonical’ Buddhism which were such an impor- 
tanat part of the Western scholarly study of the Buddhist tradition 
from its inception until the second world war, have almost dropped 
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out of sight. Here, as so often, the methods and goals of the study of 
Buddhism mirror those involved in the study of Christianity: when the 
quest of the historical Jesus was in full swing and the Protestant obses- 
sion with origins dominated historical research into the Christian tradi- 
tion, much the same was true for the study of Buddhism; and when 
the search for origins became unpopular in the theological universe, 
the same happened among those professionally concerned with the 
study of Buddhism. Allowing for a certain time-lag, a 'new quest' for 
the historical Buddha can be expected at any moment—perhaps the 


first signs of such an enterprise are already visible in Bareau [1963;. 


1971]. 


*The five Collections or Nikāyā are Dīghanikāya (DN), Majjhimanikaya 
(MN), Samyuttanikaya (SN), Anguttaranikaya (AN) and Khuddhakanikaya 
(KN). References to these texts will be to volume, page and line of the 
Pali Text Society editions, unless otherwise noted. Full details of these 
editions will be found in the Bibliography. The Pali version of these 
texts is only one among several surviving collections; a complete col- 
lection of substantially parallel texts survives in Chinese translation, 
though this is a translation based upon versions of these texts orig- 
inally preserved in Indic languages other than Pali; there are some 
parallel texts in the Tibetan canonical collections and there are frag- 
mentary survivals in other Indic languages. The Pali versions possess 
no particularly privileged historical position other than that bestowed 
upon them by their completeness, the fact that they form the basis of 
a living tradition and that they are easily accessible in the West in 
(moderately) well-edited versions. Complete English translations of 
the material in DN, MN, SN and AN are also easily available, although 
these vary tremendously in quality. Details are given in the Bibliogra- 
phy. The best recent review of the literature is Norman [1983]. 


"There are, as is almost always the case in attempting to date any 
historical figure in India, severe historical problems connected with the 
dating of Buddhaghosa, and no final agreement has been reached on 
the issue, though the fifth century seems the most likely date. Discus- 
sions may be found in Adikaram [1946:2-8]; Rahula [1966:xxiv-xxvi, 
98]; Nyanamoli [1976:xv-xxvii]; Buddhadatta [1957:142-157] and Nor- 
man [1983:120-130]. 


6Exactly what Buddhaghosa wrote, what he redacted and what he 
translated remain subjects for debate. Even if there were indeed Old 
Sinhala versions of the standard commentaries to the Nikayà, as is 
suggested by Buddhaghosa himself, and even if Buddhaghosa was 
dependent upon the material contained in those commentaries, it still 
remains true that the Pali commentaries which we know today must in 
large part be credited to him. To the works cited in the previous note 
compare Geiger [1956]; Law [1974] and Norman [1983:118-120]. 


7The problem of Dhammapāla's date centres upon the issue of 
whether the person who composed atthakatha (commentaries) upon 
texts from the KN is the same as the person who wrote fīkā (sub- 
commentaries) upon works of Buddhaghosa's. The tradition attributes 
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both sets of works to a 'Dhammapala'. Other external evidence sug- 
gests that the atthakatha may date from the sixth century or so and the 
tīkā from the ninth and tenth centuries. This creates obvious problems 
in attributing both sets of works to the same individual, and the usual 
solution is to suggest that there were two Dhammapalas. Discussions 
may be found in Buddhadatta [1957:189-197], Saddhatissa [1965:2ff], 
Cousins [1972], Pieris [1978] and Norman [1983]. A subsidiary problem 
concerns whether the later of these Dhammapalas (or the only one for 
those who think there was only one) is the same as the Indian Dharma- 
pàla (to use the Sanskrit form of his name) who was mentioned by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Izing as being active in Nālandā around the 
seventh century. The thesis that Dhammapala, author of the tīkā litera- 
ture, and Dharmapāla were one and the same was examined and re- 
jected by Hardy [1897] long ago, though recently resurrected and pow- 
erfully argued for (along with the thesis that there is only one 
Dhammapāla, thus reducing a possible three individuals—Dhamma- 
pala author of the atthakatha, Dhammapāla author of the tīkā and 
Dharmapāla, monk from Nālandā—to one; this is at least economical) 
by De Silva [1970:ii-lxxxiii]. Despite De Silva's arguments and the seduc- 
tive delights of Occam's razor (why postulate three individuals if you 
can get away with one?), it seems to me that the historical evidence, 
while by no means decisive and evidencing some confusion from within 
the tradition, suggests that we should separate the two Dhammapalas 
both from one another and from Dharmapāla. I shall assume, then, 
though not without some misgiving, that my Dhammapala (author of 
VMT) was active not earlier than the ninth century AD. 


8Stephan Beyer approaches rather closely to this odd view about the 
proper functions of the Western student of Buddhism: '... a Bud- 
dhologist does not deal with Buddhism so much as he deals with Bud- 
dhists.' [1973:xvi]. It'S hard to know quite what this view means or 
how it could be defended. Certainly, Buddhists are an appropriate 
object of study, but so, presumably, are the texts which make up at — 
least part of what is usually considered 'Buddhism'. 


?For some discussion of this terminology, see Smart's [1965] classic 
study of the interpretation and assessment of accounts of mystical 
experience and Yandell's [1981] extensive critique of Smart's approach. 
By the phenomenological method here, I mean nothing more complex 
than the method outlined in Husserl's early works. 


109A substantially parallel passage may be found at SN 4.293-295. 


Nyvāyam āvuso mato kalakato yo cayam bhikkhu sannà-vedayita-nirodham 
samüpanno imesam kim nānākaraņan-ti | yvayam āvuso mato kālakato tassa 
kāyasankhārā niruddhā patippassaddha | vacīsankhārā niruddha patippassadd- 
hà | cittasankhārā niruddhà patippassaddhā | āyu parikkhino usmā vūpasantā 
indriyāni viparibhinnani | yo cayam bhikkhu sanfà-vedayita-nirodham sam- 
āpanno tassa pi kayasankharà niruddhā patippassaddhā | vacīsankhārā niruddhā 
patippassaddhā | cittasankhārā niruddhā patippassaddhā | ayu aparikkhino 
usmā avūpasantā indriyāni vippasannāni | yvayam āvuso mato kālakato yo 
- cayam bhikkhu sannà-vedayita-nirodham samāpanno idam tesam nānākaraņan- 
ti | [MN 1.296.11—23]. 
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The two offences cited here—killing of parents and killing of arhats 
—are two of the most serious possible according to the Theravādin 
ethical code. Their commission requires expulsion from the monastic 
order. On the pārājika offences, see Vinayapitaka 1.172; 2.101; 2.242. 


13The hermeneutical principle cited here is intended to argue against 
a literalistic exegesis which draws absurd conclusions from the form of 
words found in a text. It stresses instead the importance of penetrating 
to the meaning of a text, which is clearly regarded as to some extent 
independent of the words in which it is framed. The Pali patisarana— 
here translated, following Edgerton [1953:372] as 'point of reference'— 
is equivalent to the Sanskrit pratisarana, and the sentence from the MA 
under discussion here is very similar to the first of the four 'points of 
reference' which are frequently discussed in Buddhist Sanskrit texts. A 
full discussion of this formula would take me beyond the scope of this 
work; it must suffice to say that this fourfold formula is at the root of 
most Buddhist hermeneutical philosophy. Extensive discussion may 
be found in Lamotte [1949] and Thurman [1978]; further Buddhist San- 
skrit sources are listed in La Vallée Poussin [1971:V.246-248]. Compare 
Gregory [1983] for an account of a Chinese discussion of a similar issue. 


The phrase ‘those things with which they come into contact’ trans- 
lates ghattentesu rather freely. A more literal translation would be 
'those things which cause obstructions to them'. The general point is 
that external objects (ārammaņa) are conceived by Theravādins as ob- 
structing or getting in the way of the clarity and sensitivity of the 
sense-organs; this is what causes the phenomenon of perception. 


15The Pali term pasada (Skt. prasada) generally means ‘clarity’, ‘bright- 
ness’ or ‘purity’. Here it refers specifically to the capacity of the sense- 
organs to clearly perceive external objects. Note the reference to the 
'five [sensory] clarities' (panca pasādā) towards the end of the translated 
extract. 'Clarity' in this sense is usually conceived by the abhidharmikas 
as a kind of subtle physical form; the AKBh gives the standard gloss: 
rupasabdagandharasasprastavyavijnananam āšrayabhūtā ye panca rūpātmakāh 
prasādās te yathakramam caksuhšrotraghrāņajihvākāyā veditavyah | yathoktam 
bhagavatà caksur bhikso adhyatmikam ayatanam catvari mahābhūtāny upādāya 
rüpaprasadah iti vistarah | (Pradhan reads . . . mahabhütàny upādāya rüpa- 
prasadas ca caksurādayah. I follow AKV [31.3] and Tib. 'byung ba chen po 
bzhi dag rgyur byas gzugs dad pa'o zhes rgyas par gzungs pa lta bu'o | [P GU 
31b2-3]). 


lékayasankharà ti assāsapassāsā | vacīsankhārā ti vitakkavicārā | cittasank- 
hārā ti sanavedanàa | ayü ti rüpajivitindriyam | viparibhinnāni ti upahatāni 
vinatthani | tattha keci nirodham samapanassa cittasankhara va niruddhā ti | 
vacanato cittam aniruddham hoti tasmā sacittaka ayam samāpattī ti vadanti | 
te vattabbà vacīsankhārā pi 'ssa niruddhā ti vacanato vācā aniruddhā hoti tasmā 
nirodham samāpannena dhammam pi kathentena sajjhayam pi karontena nis- 
iditabbam siya | yo cāyam mato kālakato tassāpi cittasankhārā niruddha ti 
vacanato cittam aniruddham bhaveyya tasmā kālakate mātāpitaro và arahante 
và jhàpentena ünantariyakammam katam bhaveyya | iti byanjane abhinivesam 
akatvā acariyanam naye thatvā attho upaparikkhitabbo | attho hi patisaranam 
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na byanjanam | indriyāni vippassannani ti kiriyamayapavattasmim hi vattam- 
ane bahiddhā arammanesu pasāde ghattentesu indriyāni kilamanti upahatani 
makkhitāni viya honti vātādīhi uddhatarajena cātummahāpathe thapitādāso viya 
| yathà pana thavikaya pakkhipitvā maitjūsādisu thapito ādāso anto yeva virocati 
evam nirodhasamāpannassa bhikkhuno antonirodhe parca pasādā ativiya viro- 
canti | tena vuttam indriyāni vippasannānī ti | [MA 2.351.14-352.4]. 


"Compare: assāsapassāsā kho āvuso visākha kāyasankhāro vitakkavicārā 
vacīsankhāro sanna ca vedanā ca cittasankhāro ti | [MN 1.301.20-22]. It 
seems more likely from the definitions, both in the canon and in the 
MA, that we are supposed to regard the process of respiration (ass- 
āsapassāsa) as an example of physical activity rather than an exhaustive 
account of it. The same is true for the other definitions/examples. In 
the Cūlavedallasutta we are told that respiration is regarded as physical 
activity because inbreathing and outbreathing are activities which are 
‘physical and bound up with the body’ (kayika ete dhammā kāyapatibadd- 
hà [MN 1.301.25]). Similarly, reasoning and deliberation are said to be 
verbal activities only because after such activities speech occurs (vitak- 
ketvā vicāretvā pacchà vàcam bhindati . . . [MN 1.301.26-27]), and sensa- | 
tion and conceptualization are mental activities simply because they 
are ‘mental and bound up with the mind’ (saitā ca vedanā ca cetasikā ete 
dhamma cittapatibaddhà tasmā sannà ca vedanā ca cittasankhāro ti | [MN 
1.301.28-29]). 


18To properly understand this example of reductio ad absurdum, it is 
important to realize that sentience—the possession of citta—is, for the 
Buddhist, an enabling condition for the performance of action, since 
action depends primarily upon volition (cetanā) which is in turn depen- 
dent upon the existence of mind—citta. Buddhaghosa chooses the ex- 
ample of killing parents or arhats since these are instances of the worst 
possible class of moral offences in Buddhist ethical doctrine and thus 
provide the most striking illustration of the reductio. 


1ayu pan'āvuso kim paticca titthatiti | ayu usmam paticca titthatiti | usmā 
pan'āvuso kim paticca titthatiti | usmā ayum paticca titthatīti | idān'eva kho 
mayam āvuso āyasmato sāriputtassa bhāsitam evam ājānāma | āyu usmam 
paticca titthatīti | idān'eva kho mayam āyasmati sāriputtassa bhāsitam evam 
ājānāma | usmà āyum paticca titthatīti | yatha katham pan'āvuso imassa 
bhāsitassa attho datthabbo ti | tena h'avuso upamante karissāmi upamāya p'idh- 
'ekacce vinnhit purisa bhāsitassa attham ājānanti | seyyatha pi āvuso telapad- 
īpassa jhayato accim paticca ābhā pannayati | ābham paticca acci panhayati | 
evam eva kho āvuso ayu usmam paticca titthati usmā ca ayum paticca titthatīti 
| te va nu kho āvuso āyusankhārā te vedaniya dhammā udāhu afifie ayusankhara 
anne vedaniyā dhammia ti | na kho āvuso te va ayusankhara te vedaniya dhammā 
| te ca āvuso āyusankhārā abhavimsu te vedaniya dhammā na-y-idam sañ- 
navedayitanirodham samāpannassa bhikkhuno vutthānam paittāyetha | yasma 
ca kho āvuso anne āyusankhārā anne vedaniya dhammā tasmā sañ- 


navedayitanirodhaam samāpannassa bhikkhuno vutthānam pannayatiti | [MN 
1.295.23-296.6]. 


20Buddhaghosa, in the MA, simply explains that ‘vitality’ is to be 
identified with the ‘life-faculty’ (jīvitindriya) and ‘heat’ with the ‘energy 
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generated by action' (kammajateja) and stresses that the one cannot 
exist without the other. 


2leko puriso jalapavatte ukkanthito udakena paharitvā jālam appavattam 
katvā chārikāya angare pidhaya tunhi nisidati | yada ‘ssa puna jalaya attho hoti 
chārikam apanetvā angare parivattetvā upādānam datvà mukhavātam và tāla- 
vantavatam và dadati | atha jālāpavattam puna pavattati | [MA 2.350.26- 
31]. | 


2rūpajīvitindriya, here I think to be understood as equivalent to both 
vitality and heat, since both the canon and Buddhaghosa have already 
said that these two are radically interdependent. 


23chārikāya pihitangàrà viya rupajivitindriyam | purisassa puna jalaya atthe 
sati chūrikāpanayanādīni viya bhikkhuno yathaparicchinna-kalapagamanam | 
aggijālāya pavatti viya puna arupadhammesu uppannesu rūpārūpapavatti . .. 
[MA 2.351.2-6]. 


24tattha ka nirodhasamāpattī ti | ya anupubbanirodhavasena cit- 
tacetasikanam dhammānam appavatti | [VM 1665.10-11(23.18)]. 


25anupubbanirodhavasenā ti vipassanānugatā atthasamapattiyo ārohantena 
tam tam patipakkhanirodhamukhena tiņņam sankhārānam anupubbato nirod- 
havasena | yathāparicchinnakālam ya cittacetasikānam appavatti ayam nirod- 
hasamāpattī ti attho | [VMT 1665.23-25]. 


26The story occurs in VM 1676.9-18(23.36). 


27The term 'enstatic' is derived from the Greek en-stasis meaning 
‘standing within’, and etymologically is the opposite of 'ecstatic'— 
‘standing without’. The term has, since the publication of Mircea 
Eliade's important study of the methods of yoga, become standard in 
studies of this kind (Eliade [1969:339 and passim]). It is used to denote 
techniques designed to withdraw the practitioner from contacts with 
the external world, to establish autonomy and ultimately to empty 
consciousness of all content. The locus classicus in Indian texts for a 
description of this type of technique is Bhagavadgītā II.58, describing a 
person whose ‘wisdom is firm’ (sthitaprajna): When he entirely with- 
draws his senses from their objects like a tortoise his limbs, then his 
wisdom is firmly established. (yada samharate cayam kūrmo 'ngàniva sarva 
šah | indriyanindriyarthebhyas tasya prajūā pratisthitā ||). See Zaehner 
[1969:151]; Van Buitenen [1981:78-79]. Eliade sometimes uses 'enstasy' 
as a translation for samādhi (not a practice that will be followed here; 
my standard translation for that term will be 'concentration', which is 
both etymologically and semantically preferable), and there are many 
errors, some of them egregious, in his comments on Buddhist psycho- 
tropic technique (for a discussion of some of which see Gombrich 
[1974]). But the basic distinction between enstatic technique and ecstat- 
ic technique remains invaluable. 


28POussin states the problem succinctly: ‘On peut, sans imprudence, 
discezner dáns les sources bouddhiques ... deux théories opposées 
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... la théorie qui fait du salut une oeuvre purement ou surtout intellec- 
tuelle; la théorie qui met le salut au bout des disciplines ascétiques et 
extatiques.’ [1937c:189-190]. There has been a reasonable amount of 
scholarly effort devoted to the issue in recent years, of which the most 
notable items are the following: Sopa [1979] has provided a brief study 
of a similar issue, the relationship between analytic and enstatic medita- 
tion from the perspective of his school of Tibetan Buddhism. King 
[1980:Chapters 3-5], while outlining the issue effectively, does little 
more by way of resolution than repeat the Theravādin orthodoxy as 
expressed by Buddhaghosa. Barnes [1980], in an article based upon his 
Oxford MPhil thesis, also. contains some useful material, especially 
when he draws upon parallels from the Mahābhārata. My own [1981] 
study sets out the problem rather more fully than is possible here, 
though I there attempted no resolution of the issue. More recently, 
Nathan Katz [1982:55-95] is thorough and suggestive. Finally, in a fas- 
cinating, and at the time of writing still unpublished manuscript, 
Bronkhorst [unpublished] analyzes the issue in detail and illuminates 
it by adducing parallels from Jaina material. I am indebted to Dr. 

Bronkhorst for personal discussions and for allowing me to see a copy 
of this work. 


2"Unsatisfactoriness' is, in general, not a bad translation for the ba- 
sic Buddhist term dukkha (Skt. duhkha) more often translated as 'suffer- 


, 


ing. 
X]'m indebted for some of these ideas to Stephan Beyer. 


31See especially Rgveda 1.164, where the poet as knower is cele- 
brated, even if in somewhat obscure terms. O'Flaherty provides a use- 
ful discussion of this hymn as well as the best translation currently 
available in any Western language [1981:71-83]. Rgveda VI.9 also 
makes an explicit connection between knowledge and immortality. 


2aham annam aham annam aham annam | ahamannādo 'hamannādo 'ha- 
mannādah | aham šlokakyd aham šlokakrd aham $lokakrt | aham asmi pra- 
chamajà rtasya | pūrvam deņebhyo'mrtasya nabhayai | yo mā dadāti sa ideva 
mà "vāh | aham annam annam adantamādyi | aham vi$vam bhavanamabhyab- 
havam | Limaye and Vadekar [1958:60-61] 


33This is, of course, a very schematic and imprecise analysis which 
leaves a great deal unaccounted for. I do not intend to claim that the 
view of salvation expressed by the Taittiriya Upanisad is identical with 
that expressed in those Buddhist texts which stress the importance of 
analytic technique and of knowledge and power. The Buddhist version 
is, of course, characteristically Buddhist and differs in many philo- 
sophical essentials from the Upanisadic. I intend simply to point out 
that there are some fascinating and deep rooted parallels between this 
Upanisadic view and the Buddhist view and to indicate that neither the 
Buddha nor Buddhists developed their views of salvation and soterio- 
logical method in isolation from what had preceded them in India. The 
stress on power as part of the soteriological goal is by no means for- 
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eign even to Theravāda texts and is still more obvious in Mahāyāna 
works. The great importance given in Theravāda texts to the attainment 
of various supernatural powers (for which there are a number of terms; 
the later standard became abhinna, Skt. abhijnà) as a result of the prac- 
tice of analytic techniques is the obvious example, but the effort put 
into describing the nature and range of the powers attributed to Bud- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas in later Mahāyāna texts also illustrates the sig- 
nificance oí power as an integral part of the Buddhist soteriological goal. 


The unit of tradition describing this fivefold set of practices and 
resultant altered states of consciousness occurs in completely stereo- 
typed form throughout the four Nikāyā, though in many different con- 
texts. The text given in this note is from the Mahāsīhanādasutta of DN, 
and the context is a description of the eightfold series called the 'libera- 
tions’ (vimokkha): sabbaso rupasannanam samatikkamā patighasannanam at- 
thagamā nanattasanhanam amanasikara ananto akaso ti akasanancayatanam 
upasampajja viharati . . . sabbaso akasanancayatanam samatikkamma anantam 
vitihāņan ti vinnanancayatanam upasampajja viharati . .sabbaso vinnanan- 
cayatanam samatikkamma n atthi kinciti akincannayatanam upasampajja vihara- 
tt... sabbaso àkincannayatanam samatikkamma nevasannanaásannayatanam 
upasampajja viharati . . . sabbaso nevasannanasannayatanam samatikkamma 
sannavedayitanirodham upasampajja viharati | (DN 2.71.2-17]. 


Scattaro arupa, see, for example, the list at DN 3.224.10-19. 


Later Buddhist scholasticism goes into very elaborate detail in its 
discussions of the attributes of the divine beings who inhabit the dif- 
ferent formless realms; while these distinctions are very important for 
a proper understanding of Buddhist cosmology, they will not concern 
me further in this study. The standard Indian Buddhist treatment of 
the issue may be found in the third chapter of the AKBh, translated 
and annotated extensively by La Vallée Poussin [1919 and 1971]. 


37This is indicated by the use in the description of the attainment of 
the first three formlessnesses of a ti clause in the Pali original—ananto 
akāso ti and so forth. This has been indicated in translation by the use 
of single quotation marks. 


38The most significant occurrences in the four Nikaya are DN 2.71, 
2.112, 2.156, 3.261—262, 3.266, 3.288 and 3.290; MN 1.159-160, 1.174— 
175, 1.203-204, 1.207—209, 1.398400, 1:454—456, 2.12-13, 3.25-26 and 
3.42-45; SN 1.158, 2.210-212, 3.255-256, 4.217, 4.226-227, 4.262—265 
and 5.318-319 and AN 1.41, 4.409, 4.418, 4.456 and 5.207-208. 


9'Meditation' is frequently used in secondary sources as a transla- 
tion for jhana (Skt. dhyana). This is either too general and vague (for 
those to whom its connotations are vaguely 'Eastern' and its denota- 
tion any set ci psychotropic techniques) or too specific and misleading 
(for those to whom its denotation and connotation are precisely and 
specifically Christian). A good discussion of the problems involved in 
translating this term may be found in Cousins [1973]; compare 
Gunaratana [1980:5]. 
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The stereotyped formula describing the four jhānā occurs very 
frequently (86 times in clear and full form) throughout the first four 
Collections. I have provided elsewhere a detailed form-critical analysis 
of this unit of tradition together with a discussion of the meaning of 
the key terms involved [Griffiths 1983b]; compare Schmithausen 
[1976a], a study in which a somewhat similar approach. Gunaratana 
[1980] has provided a comprehensive survey of material on the four 
jhānā as it occurs in the Collections. The standard unit of tradition de- 
scribing these altered states of consciousness runs thus: ‘(i) [The practi- 
tioner], separated from desire, separated from negative states of mind, 
attains to and remains in the first jhàna which possesses both reason- 
ing and deliberation, originates from separation, and possesses both 
joy and happiness. (ii) Suppressing both reasoning and deliberation 
[the practitioner] attains to and remains in the second jhàna which 
possesses inner tranquillity and one-pointedness of mind, originates 
from concentration, is without reasoning and deliberation, and pos- 
sesses both joy and happiness. (iii) By detachment from joy [the practi- 
tioner] remains in equanimity; mindful and aware he experiences 
physical happiness and attains to and remains in the third jhāna which 
the noble ones call 'remaining in equanimity, mindfulness and happi- 
ness.' (iv) By the abandonment of both happiness and sadness and by 
the disappearance of previous joy and sorrow, [the practitioner] at- 
tains to and remains in the fourth jhàna which possesses neither happi- 
ness nor sadness and which is characterized by that purity of mindful- 
ness which is equanimity.’ Text: (i) vivicc'eva kamehi vivicca akusalehi 
dhammehi savitakkam savicaram vivekajam pitisukham pathamajjhànam upa- 
sampajja viharati | (ii) vitakkavicārānam vūpasamā ajjhattam sampasādanam 
cetaso ekodibhavam avitakkam avicaram samādhijam pitisukham dutiyajjhanam 
upasampajja viharati | (iii) pitiya ca virāgā upekkhako ca viharati sato ca 
sampajàno sukham ca kayena patisamvedeti yam tam ariyà acikkhanti upekkhako 
satima sukhavihari ti tatiyajjhanam upasampajja viharati | (iv) sukhassa ca 
pahānā dukkhassa ca pahānā pubbeva somanassadomanassanam atthagamā 
adukkham | asukham | upekhasatiparisuddhim catutthajjhānam | upasampajja 
viharati || [SN 5.307.1-16 and passim.] 


The Pali terms are anupubbanirodha [DN 3.266; 3.290] for the succes- 
sive attainments and anupubbavihàra [DN 3.265; 3.290] for the succesive 
abodes. It seems likely that these classificatory terms are a later devel- 
opment since it occurs only in the late proto-abhidharma list-suttas of 
the Long Collection. 


?Thus the final stage of the ninefold series, the cessation of sensa- 
tion and conceptualization, is described in the following terms: idh- 
‘ananda bhikkhu sabbaso nevasafinanasanfhayatanam | samatikkamma sañ- 
navedayitanirodham upasampajja viharati | idam kho ānanda etamha sukhā 
annam sukham abhikkantataran ca panitataran ca | [MN 1.400.11-14]. 


43nirodko avedayitasukhavasena sukham nama jāto | paficakamagunavasena 
hi aithisamapattivasena ca vedayitasukham nama | nirodho avedayitasukham 
nama iti vedayitasukham và hotu avedayitasukham va tam nidukkhabhavasank- ` 
hatena sukhatthena ekam sukham eva jātam | [MA 3.115.7-12]. 
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HIt is difficult to fully understand the eight liberations (vimokkha Skt. 
vimoksa) without considering them in their relationship to two other 
important sets of techniques and altered states: the eight 'spheres of 
mastery' (abhibhvāyatana) and the 10 'spheres of totality' (kasinayatana 
Skt. krtsnayatana). In later Buddhist systematic works—though this is 
by no means so clear if we consider only material drawn from the 
Nikaya—these three sets form a group, and when they are considered 
in this way the contention that the vimokkhā are, in part, a set of visual- 
ization exercises, becomes clearer. Discussion of these three sets may 
be found in almost all systematic Indian Buddhist texts, for example, 
the eighth chapter of the AKBh, the AS (D 112a2-112b7/P 132b3-133b3/ 
Pradhan [1950:95.4-96.14]) and the ASBh (Tatia [1976:124.18-127.26]). 
Compare the treatment given in the MS and its commentaries [La- 
motte 1973:391]. Lamotte [1970-81:1281-1310] gives a collection and 
French translation of many of the significant Sanskrit texts; a partial 
study of these sets of practices in their Yogācāra context has been 
made by Hakamaya, Keenan and Griffiths [unpublished manuscript], 
and Hurvitz [1979] has devoted some effort to a study of the eight 
liberations as these are presented in Pali, Sanskrit and Chinese abhidhar- 
ma texts. 


45'Pericope' is a term derived from the Greek perikope meaning liter- 
ally 'that which is cut around”; it has been a standard term in biblical 
studies since the end of the nineteenth century and is used to denote 
the individual units of tradition which the larger texts of the bible—or 
in this case of the Buddhist canonical collection—comprise. I have dis- 
cussed this method and its possible applications to the Pali canon else- 
where [1983a and 1983b]. The important point is simply that the indi- 
vidual discourses which make up the Collections as they now stand are 
themselves for the most part composite works, patchwork affairs com- 
prising numerous individually circulating pericopes. 


46The additional material consists in the words: pannaya c'assa disvā 
āsavā parikkhīņā honti [MN 1.204 and passim]; there are occasional vari- 
ants. It's significant that a common commentarial gloss on this peri- 
cope is maggapannaya cattāri ariyasaccāni disvā cattāro āsavā parikkhīņā 
honti [MA 2.163.15-16 and passim]. The idea that the object of the 
practitioner's wisdom is the four truths makes very clear that this peri- 
cope moves firmly within the realm of analytic practice. 


47There is, naturally enough, a clear awareness within the canonical 
collections themselves of the tension between these two types of prac- 
tice and the soteriological goals that go with them. One of the several 
attempts to resolve the issue can be seen in the development of the 
categories of cetovimutti (liberation of the mind), pannavimutti (libera- 
tion by means of wisdom) and ubhatobhagavimutti (liberation in both 
ways). The problems surrounding these categories and the more de- 
tailed classifications of the types of liberation and of liberated persons 
in the context of which they are usuaily expounded (see, for example, 
the Kitagirisutta, MN 1.177ff) are complex; all I can say here is that the 
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category of pannavimutto, one who is liberated by means of wisdom, 
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seems to envisage the possibility of the attainment of nibbāna without 
complete mastery over the enstatic practices, and that the category of 
cetovimutto, one whose mind is liberated, centres especially upon mas- 
tery of the enstatic practices. To give a single example, AN 1.161 de- 
fines cetovimutti as consisting in freedom from passion and pannavimut- 
ti as consisting in freedom from ignorance (rāgavirāgā cetovimutti 
avijjāvirāgā pannavimutti), a difference which is not unexpected in the 
light of the remarks made earlier about the different perceptions of the 
basic human problem belonging to the enstatic and the analytic soteri- 
ological techniques. More detailed discussions of the issue may be 
found in De Silva [1978] (I am grateful to Mr Bruce Burrill for bringing 
this piece to my attention); Gunaratana [1980:363-387]; Katz [1982:78- 
83]. De Silva is especially good on this, drawing heavily upon the 
commentarial literature and decisively correcting the common misap- 
prehension that ubhatobhāgavimutti is simply a combination of cetovi- 
mutti and pannavimutti. The 'both' refers instead to the physical (rüpa) 
on the one hand and the mental (nàma) on the other: ubhatobhagavimut- 
to ti dvīhi bhāgehi vimutto arüpasamüpattiya rūpakāyato vimutto maggena 
namakayato vimutto ti [DA 2.514]. See De Silva [1978:141-143]; 
Gunaratana [1989:369 Note 1 where the reference is given incorrectly]. 


48It isn’t possible to give a comprehensive review here of all the 
textual evidence in the Collections which leads to the stated conclu- 
sions. The main text-places have already been listed in Note 38. Brief- 
ly, there is an invariant core to the tradition describing the fivefold set 
of practices leading to the attainment of cessation; this invariant core 
has been translated in Section 1.3.2, and the text given in Note 34. This 
invariant core occurs in combination as part of both the ninefold series 
(anupubba-vihāra or anupubba-nirodha, though these terms are not al- 
ways used) and the eightfold series (vimokkha). In none of the major 
instances in DN [2.71; 2.112; 2.156; 3.261-262; 3.266; 3.288; 3.290] does 
it occur in conjunction with the panna pericope, the text of which is 
given in Note 46. The major occurrences in MN [1.159—160; 1.174-175; 
1.203-204; 1.207-209; 1.398400; 1.454—456; 2.12—13; 3.25-26; 3.42-45] 
are more mixed, though most of the occurrences of the fivefold attain- 
ment-of-cessation unit do include the panna pericope (all, in fact, ex- 
cept 1.398400; 1.454—456; 2.12-13). The SN's lengthy discussion of the 
techniques leading to the attainment of cessation frequently uses the 
invariant core of the tradition without the panna pericope [e.g., SN 
1.158; 2.210-212; 4.226-227; 5.318-319], as also does the AN [e.g., 
1.41]. 


*?Many of the canonical Pali texts divide those who have begun the 
practice of the path into four classes (cattāro ariyapuggalā): the first of 
these is the sotapanno (Skt. $rotrapanna) or 'stream-enterer', an individ- 
ual whose eventual enlightenment is guaranteed; the second is the 
sakadāgāmī (Skt. sakrdāgāmī), the ‘once-returner’ who has only one life 
to undergo subsequent to the present one before attaining enlighten- 
ment; third, there is the anāgāmī, the 'never-returner' who will attain 
enlightenment without a subsequent earthly birth (though the person 
may well have to undergo another life, or part thereof, in some deva- 
loka); and finally the arhat, who attains enlightenment before death in 
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this present earthly life. The standard sutta text describing these four 
noble individuals occurs very frequently, usually in stereotyped form 


(see, for example, Sampasadaniyasutta in DN). These four noble individ- 


uals were later often multiplied into eight by dividing each stage into 
two: path and fruit. See, for example, AN 4.292—293. 


Wl omit, as of no great philosophical significance, Buddhaghosa's 


detailed description [VM 1676.1-1679.7 (23.35-42)] of the kinds of 


preparatory duties that need to be done by the practitioner between 
attaining the sphere of nothingness (the third formless state and the 
seventh attainment) and that of neither conceptualization nor noncon- 
ceptualization (the fourth formless state and the eighth attainment, 
that altered state which immediately precedes the attainment of cessa- 
tion itself). These are interesting because they illustrate with what seri- 
ousness the possibility of reaching cessation was taken: the practi- 
tioner is instructed, and must ensure, before entering cessation (i) that 
nothing borrowed from another will come to harm (from rats, fire or 
flood) during the temporary unconciousness; (ii) that the monastic 
community will not require the practitioner's presence for the taking of 
a communal decision during the trance; (iii) that the Buddha will not 
require the presence of the practitioner while unconscious (not per- 
haps an especially pressing consideration during these degenerate 
days when there seems to be a striking lack of Buddhas) and (iv) that 
the practitioner is not likely to die while in the attainment of cessation. 


slkathattcassā samāpajjanam heti ti | samathavipassanāvasena ussakkitvā 
katapubbakiccassa nevasainanasannayatanam nirodhayato evamassa samāpajj- 
nam hoti | yo hi samathavaseneva ussakkati so nevasannünüsarnayatanasam- 
āpattim patvā titthati | yo pana vipassanüvaseneva ussakkati so phalasamāpat- 
tim patvā titthati | yo pana ubhayavaseneva ussakkitvā pubbakiccam katvā 
nevasannünasannayatanam nirodheti so tam samāpajjatī ti ayam ettha sankhepo 
| | ayam pana vitthāro | idha bhikkhu nirodham samāpajjitukāmo katabhattakic- 
co sudhotahatthapādo vivitte okāse supannattamhi āsane nisidati pallankam 
ābhujitvā ujum kayam panidhaya parimukham satim upatthapetva | so 
pathamam jhānam sarmāpajjitvā vutthaya tattha sankhāre aniccato dukkhato 
anattato vipassati | | . . . nevasannanasannayatanam samāpajjati | athekam va 
dve và cittavāre atikkamitva actittako hoti nirodham phusati | kasmā panassa 
dvinnam cittànam uparicittāni na pavattantī ti | nirodhassa payogatta | idam 
hi imassa bhikkhuno dve samathavipassanadhamme yuganaddhe katvā attha- 
samüpatti-àrohanam anupubbanirodhassa payogo na nevasannanasannayatana- 
samāpattiyā ti nirodhassa payogattà dvinnam cittànam upari na pavattanti | 
[VM 1673.8-1674.9; 1679.2—7 (23.31-32; 43)]. 


?The term ‘attainment of fruition’ (phalasamāpatti) refers to another 
altered state of consciousness classified by Buddhaghosa as one of the 
‘benefits of cultivating wisdom’ (pannabhavananisamsa) in the final 
chapter of the VM. Both Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala explain this 
in detail [VMT 1654.7-1664.24]; the only point that needs to be noted 
here is that this altered state differs from the attainment of cessation in 
that it has an object—nibbana—and therefore is not devoid of all mental 
events. The attainment of fruition also differs depending upon the 


stage of development of the individual reaching it; it is open to anyone - 
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of the four (or eight) classes of ariyapuggalā (for a discussion of which 
see Note 49). 


3samathavipassanavasena ti yuganaddhànam viya annamannüpakaritaya sa- 
hitanam vasena | ... nevasannanasannayatanasamapattim patvā titthati 
taduddham suddhasamathavipassanaya abhāvato | yo vipassanavaseneva ussak- 
kati sace ariyo phalasamāpattatthiko so attano phalasamāpattim patvā titthati | 

. nirodham phusati ti acittakabhavam evàha | nirodhassa payogattà ti cit- 
tanirodhaya payogabhāvato baladvayasambharanadipayogassa cittanirodhattā ti 
attho | samathavipassanābalasamannāgamo hanasamadhicariyavasabhavo cet- 
tha anhamanhanativattanavaseneva icchitabbo ti aha dve samathavipassanad- 
hamme yuganaddhe katvā ti | anupubbanirodhassa payogo ti pathamajjhūnādī- 
nam tadanupassanananca anupubbato O ASSA payogo | [VMT 
1673.23; 1674.16-19; 1679.15—19). 


4Scholars who have made in-depth studies of these matters are not 
in agreement. Among contemporary expositors from within the tradi- 
tion there is ambiguity, if not open contradiction, about the value of 
enstatic practice and the soteriological goals that go with it. Vajiraūāņa 
comes close to contradicting himself on the issue [1962.18 and 343]. 
Compare Rahula [1967:68] and Nyanaponika [1962:102]. From outside 
the tradition, Winston King presents a fairly strong case for the integral 
unity of the jhànic and vipassanic (as he prefers to call them) modes of 
practice [1977; 1980:103-115] in the production of the nirodhasamāpatti, 
while I have myself stated a much more negative view of the possibili- 
ties of combining the two modes into a coherent system [1981]. 


*The works of Nyanaponika [1962] and Vajiranana [1962] are per- 
haps the best examples of late twentieth-century Sinhalese Theravādin 
orthodoxy on the problem of meditational practice. These works reflect 
splendidly the stress placed on satipatthana (‘mindfulness’, a species of 
observational analysis, dramatically opposed in both theory and prac- 
tice to enstatic practice) on the one hand, and the synthesis of Bud- 
dhaghosa on the other. An interesting review of the practical methods 
employed by some contemporary Theravādin meditation-teachers may 
be found in Kornfield [1977]. This work also shows that the majority of 
meditation-teachers stress vipassanā at the expense of samatha though 
there are exceptions and many of the teachers do try and create some 
sort of synthesis. 


s6The discourse in question is the Cūlasāropamasutta. The answer to 
the question katame ca brahmana dhammā nànadassanena uttaritarā ca pan- 
ītatarā ca [MN 1.203.24—25] is a listing of the four jhānā of form, the four 
formless attainments and the attainment of cessation (MN 1.203-204]. 


57katham ime pathamajjhānādidhammā nanadassanena uttaritarā jātā ti | 
nirodhapādakattā | hettha pathamajjhānādidhammā hi vipassanapadaka ime 
nirodhapādakā tasmā utturitarā ti veditabbā | [MA 2.234.25-28]. 


See AN 4.454 and MN 1.209. 
59See MN 1.456. 
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kasma samāpajjantī ti | sankhūrānam pavattibhede ukkaņthitvā ditthe và 
dhamme acittakā hutvā nirodham nibbānam patvā sukham viharissāmā ti sam- 
āpajjanti (VM 1673.5-7(23.30)]. 


6lsukham ti niddukkham [VMT 1673.22]. Compare MA 3.115.7-12 
(commenting upon MN 1.398400) where the attainment of cessation is 
described as possessing that happiness which consists in absence of 
sensation. 


624cchedaditthi, usually opposed to sassataditthi, the ‘eternity view’. 
SN 2.20, 3.98 and passim. 


SThere are a number of dialectical soft-shoe-shuffles which can be 
used to get round this. The most common in Buddhist texts is to say 
that this view—that all views about Nirvana (or in some schools about 
anything at all) are false—is not itself a view but (something like) a 
meta-linguistic and meta-philosophical pointer to the truth, which, 
naturally, transcends views and verbalization. If this move is to work 
—and ultimately I don't think it can—we need some fairly tight criteria 
for what ‘views’ are and why such things as the proposition ‘all views 
are false’ isn’t one. Such criteria are not usually given in Buddhist 
texts. If an attempt were made to generate some criteria which would 
exclude ‘all views are false’, the probable result would be to empty 
such statements of all philosophical power. Suppose we suggest as a 
necessary (and possibly sufficient) condition for any proposition P to 
be considered a ‘view’ that P and its contradictory cannot both be true; 
if the proposition ‘all views are false’ isn’t a view given this condition, 
then it’s hard to know. what it is or why anyone would want to assert 
it or even what it could mean to assert it. Can one assert a proposition 
P which does not logically exclude not-P? Some related issues spring- 
ing from the question of ineffability have been usefully discussed by 
Keith Yandell [1979]. But the whole issue needs much more space than 
can be given it here. 


The relevant Pali terms are anupādisesanibbāna (Nirvana without 
remainder) and sa-upàdisesanibbana (Nirvana with remainder). The his- 
torical problems involved in assessing why this distinction came to be 
thought necessary and what its effects should be on our view of the 
nature of Nirvana are immense, and there is as yet no scholarly or- 
thodoxy on the issue. The literature on the meaning of Nirvana is 
immense. A good place to start is with Welbon's [1968] historical study 
of the understandings of Nirvana which have been common in the 
West. Two more recent discussions of specific issues close to that 
which has arisen in our study are Masefield [1979] and Kalansuriya 
[1979]. 


65nibbānam patvā ti anupādisesanibbānam patvā viya | [VMT 1673.22]. 


6This formula occurs frequently with only minor variations in the 
Pali canonical texts. The standard form is imasmim sati idam hoti | imassa 
uppada idam uppajjati || imasmim asati idam na hoti | imassa nirodhà idam 
nirujjhati || [MN 1.262-264; SN 2.28; passim]. I agree with C. A. F. 
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Rhys-Davids [1908-26:672] and Kalupahana [1975:90] that although the 
Pali version (and many Buddhist Sanskrit versions) uses one and the 
same pronoun throughout (in the neuter nominative and locative) it is 
nevertheless appropriate, indeed required, to translate by two differ- 
ent terms (x and y in my version) when using English. It's perhaps 
also worth noting that the grammar of this standard formula does not 
permit us to distinguish between a constant conjunction view of caus- 
ality and one that postulates a stronger metaphysical relationship. Tie 
eblative case (uppādā and nirodha) will support either interpretation. 


67This is Jayatileke's view {1963:449]. Kalupahana [1975:96-109] 
thinks, in contrast, that we do not have an instance of parallelismus 
membrorum here, but that the second halves of both the first and sec- 
ond lines—those that talk of ‘arising’ and ‘ceasing’—add something to 
the first halves, and that this something is 'a deliberate effort to in- 
clude the idea of productivity in the statement of causation.' [1975:96]. 
This interpretation is linked with Kalupahana's view that, according to 
early Theravāda Buddhism (by which he usually means pre-Bud- 
dhaghosa Theravāda), this verse and other more extended statements 
of the universality of causality suggest that it consists not merely in the 
facts of the constant conjunction of x and y but also in some kind of 
(metaphysical) relationship between them, a relationship which can, 
moreover, be directly perceived. It doesn't seem to me that this view of 
the causal process—as an additional fact over and above constant con- 
junction in the Humean sense—is clearly expressed in the pre-Bud- 
dhaghosa Pali texts of Theravada Buddhism, though neither, it must be 
admitted, is a strict Humean view. On the exegetical level, then, 
Kalupahana thinks the texts are less ambiguous than I take them to be. 
Whether his view can be justified philosophically, whether it is a defen- 
sible view of causality and what exactly it might mean to directly per- 
ceive a causal relation between x and y, are different and large questions 
which, fortunately, are not of direct relevance for this study. See also 
Silburn [1955:165-228] for a more detailed discussion of early Buddhist 
notions of causation. 


$8The universality of application of the principle of causation is clear- 
ly implied by the famous formula: sabbe sankhara anicca | sabbe sankhara 
dukkha | sabbe dhamma anatta [SN 3.132-134; AN 1.286; passim]. La- 
motte [1962:165 Note 51] has collected references to this formula in 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature. I take dhamma here to be a universal cate- 
gory and all things to be included under the rubric of paticcasamupan- 
nadhamma (causally arisen things). There is a problem, as so often, 
with the status of Nirvana, but leaving that aside there can be no 
doubt that the universality of principle (1) is intended by the texts. 


- 98Kalupahana [1975:99]. 
"Leibniz [1714:paragraph 32]. 


1] am dependent here on the formulations of William L. Rowe 
[1984:362-364]. Compare Hill [1982] for a somewhat different perspec- 
tive. Much useful discussion pertaining to this issue will be found in 
Swinburne [1979]. 
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7See, for some preliminary discussion, Jaini [1974] and Bühnemann 
[1980]. | 


sannavedayitanirodhasamapattiya vutthahantassa bhikkhuno evam hoti | 
aham sannavedayitanirodhasamapattiya vutthahissanti ‘va | aham 
sannavedayitanirodhasamapattiya vuttahamiti va | aham sanhnavedayita- 
nirodhasamapattiya vutthito ti va | atha khvassapubbe va tatha cittam bhavi- 
tam hoti yam tam tathattaya upanetiti || [MN 1:302]. m 


74katham thanam ti | evam samüpannaya pan'assā kalapariccheda-vasena 
c'eva antara ayukkhayasanghapatimananasatthupakkosanabhavena ca thānam 
hoti | katham vutthanam ti | anāgāmissa anāgāmiphaluppattiyā | arahato 
arahattaphaluppattiya ti evam dvedha vutthāna hoti | [VM 1681.6-9(23.48- 
49)] My translation is based partly upon Dhammapala's glosses [VMT 
1681:18-19], which are here merely formal. 


See, for example, Henepola Gunaratana's paraphrase of Bud- 
dhaghosa [1980:360] and Vajiranana [1962:464—466]. 


76Thus I take Buddhaghosa's description of the practitioner's mind 
tending towards Nibbana upon leaving the attainment of cessation, 
vutthitassa kimninnam cittam hoti ti nibbananinnam | vuttam hetam 
sannavedayitanirodhasamapattiya vutthitassa kho avuso visükha bhikkhuno 
vivekaninnam cittam hoti vivekaponam vivekapabbharam ti || VM 1681.10- 
12(23.50)], as simply unpacking what is meant by experiencing the 
fruitions-of Arhatship and Non-Returnership. Dhammapāla's com- 
ment supports this view: vivekaninnam ti nissaranavivekaninnam. pageva 
sankharavimukhitaya phalacittuppattiya cà ti veditabbam | [VMT 1681.20- 
21]. 


77 The most influential summaries of the meanings of dhamma from 
within the tradition are those by Buddhaghosa [see especially DhsA 33 
and DA 1.99]. In these summaries five senses of the term are distin- 
guished. The first is desanā, or 'teaching', meaning simply the Bud- 
dha's doctrine. The second is pariyatti, referring to the canonical texts 
in which that doctrine is set forth. The third sense is dhamma as guna or 
'good quality', something which causes people to 'attain a good des- 
tiny’ (dhammo pāpeti sugatim—DhsA 33 and DA 1.99, quoting Theragatha 
304), in other words, to get a good rebirth. Buddhaghosa also refers to 
another meaning of dhamma considered as guņa, the Buddha's unique 
good qualities. The fourth, dhammā (plural) refers to all non-sentient 
and non-living existents; these are the basic existents/events of the 
Theravāda metaphysical system. The fifth is hetu or 'cause', here dham- 
ma is considered under its aspect as producing results. The two most 
thorough examinations of the semantic range of this term in the Pali 
literature are Geiger and Geiger [1920] and Carter [1978]. The two 
works complement one another, that of the Geigers being more 
thorough in its analysis of the textual material, and Carter's covering 
in addition material from the non-Pali Sinhalese tradition. See also 
Hirakawa [1980:163-167] for a brief discussion. A. K. Warder's seven- 
fold listing of possible meanings [1974:398-399] overlaps somewhat 
with Buddhaghosa's list, though he appears to have revised his list 
later [1971; 1980]. Fumimaro Watanabe [1983:9-17], basing himself 
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largely upon Warder, distinguishes four basic meanings/uses for dham- 
ma. | 


78For example in Buddhaghosa's discussion of the importance of as- 
certaining that one's life has at least seven days to run before one 
enters the attainment of cessation, an important matter since imminent 
death will apparently force premature withdrawal from the attain- 
ment. [VM 1678.13-20(23.42)]. 


This is certainly implied in the extract from VM translated earlier in 
Section 1.5. 


S? The standard account of the perceptual process in Theravada 
shows clearly that a form of mind-body interactionism is envisaged: 
'Visual consciousness occurs in dependence upon the eye and material 
objects; the meeting of these three is 'contact'. Sensation is conditioned 
by contact, and what one senses one conceptualizes; what one concep- 
tualizes one reasons about; what one reasons about one proliferates 
intellectually . . . cakkhunca paticca rūpe ca uppajjati cakkhuvinnanam | tin- 
nam sangati phasso | phassapaccayā vedanā | yam vedeti tam sanjanati | yam 
sanjanati tam vitakketi | yam vitakketi tam papaficeti . . .[MN 1.111 pass- 
im]. Interesting and often conflicting interpretations of this may be 
found in Sarathchandra [1958:4ff]; Jayatilleke [1963:435ff] and 
Nāņananda [1976:3ff]. 


81]t is not quite true that there is no suggestion of a purely physical 
cause for the re-emergence of consciousness. Such may in fact be sug- 
gested by the possibility of the practitioner's death (a physical event) 
directly causing the re-emergence of consciousness (on which see Sec- 
tion 1.5). But this is not a possibility treated with much seriousness by 
the tradition. 


82This fundamental division is indicated by the division of the indi- 
vidual person into nama (literally ‘name’, a term used to denote all 
mental functions including the four khandhā); vedanà (sensation), sanna 
(conceptualization), vifi&àna (consciousness) and sankharà (volitional ac- 
tions). Opposed to nama is rüpa, physical form. This division is the 
most fundamental among all the Buddhist analyses of the person, all 
the others depend upon it. See Chapter Four. 


83The standard Theravada discussions of bhavanga are found in Bud- 
dhaghosa's DhsA [72, 140, 212, 276] and in VM 1020.1ff(14.111ff). See 
also Sarathchandra [1958:75-96] fora valuable discussion. 


“Though the term is used in an early post-canonical work [Miln 
299ff]. 


85The rebirth process and the links between the terms bhavangasota, 


bhavangacitta and patisandhivinnana are discussed in detail at VM 
1021.1ff(14.114ff). | 


86iminà bhikkhunā addhanaparicchede sukusalena bhavitabbam | attano āyu- 
sankhara sattāham pavattissanti na pavattissanti ti āvajjitvā va samāpajjitabbam 
| sace hi sattāhabbantare nirujjhanake āyusankhāre anāvajjitvā va samāpajjati 
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nāssa nirodkasamāpatti maranam patibāhitum sakkoti | antanirodhe mara- 
nassa natthitāya antarā va samāpattito vutthati | [VM 1678.13-18(23.42)] 


8antonirodhe maranam natthi carimabhavangena: mīyanato ... [VMT 
1678.25]. 


8Some discussion of these problems may be found in Griffiths [1282 
and 1984] and White [1983]. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 
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IThe much-discussed historical problems surrounding the origin of 
the Buddhist schools in India and exactly what is meant by a ‘school’ 
cannot be entered into ‘n any detail here. Briefly, my views on this 
matter are heavily dependent on those of Frauwallner [1952 and 1956] 
and Bechert (1961]; I follow these scholars in thinking that, given that 
there are no vinaya rules about the matter, the very concept of a schism 
in the pan-Indian Buddhist samgha was not present at least until after 
the A$okan period, and that the references to samghabheda in the so- 
called ‘schism edict’ of Ašoka are primarily to splits in specific monas- 
tic communities caused by (or manifested in) a failure of the members 
of such a community to celebrate uposatha jointly and therefore have 
nothing to do with the situation of the pan-Indian monastic commu- 
nity, the 'bhikkhusamgha of the four quarters'. Of course there were 
fundamental intellectual disagreements among the doctrinal systems 
developed by the various schools, and many polemical tests were pro- 
duced by the intellectual elite of each. However, it seems likely that 
these disagreements were in many cases due simply to independent 
intellectual developments based upon geographical separation. Dis- 
cussions of the complex materials upon which any history of scholastic 
Buddhism in India must be based may be found in all the standard 
surveys. The most useful general studies are Lamotte [1958] and Ba- 
reau [1947; 1954; 1955a; 1955b]. Bechert [1973] contains some useful 
methodological remarks. 


2Chinese pilgrims began to make journeys to India in search of 
teachings and texts from the third century Ap onwards. The travel- 
accounts that some of them left us suggest that it was commonplace 
for monks of differing philosophical persuasions to share the same 
samgharama and to celebrate uposatha together. See, for example, Legge 
[1965:4547]. | 


3These dates are, of course, somewhat arbitrary; they reflect at the 
lower limit the probable date of the Mahavibhasa and at the upper limit 
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the probable date of the AKBh and the ‘orthodox’ Vaibhàsika re- 
sponses to it. I take the former text to define the Vaibhāsika tradition 
as a sub-school within the Sarvāstivāda and the latter group of texts to 
provide a comprehensive and subsequently normative statement of 
Vaibhāsika doctrine. 


*The name ‘Sarvastivada’ means ‘the doctrine (vada) that everything 
(sarvam) exists (asti)’ and refers to one key idea of the school, namely 
that there is a sense in which any existent, simply in virtue of its 
capacity to be the referent of a proposition, exists always, i.e., in past, 
present and future. For an excellent recent exposition of the philo- 
sophical dynamics of this position, see Williams [1981]. All major 
works of the Sarvāstivādin tradition contain a discussion of the mean- 
ing of this key doctrine, and it has received a great deal of attention in 
the West. Perhaps the most easily available English translation of one 
such discussion (from the AKBh) may be found in Stcherbatsky [1923]. 
The Sarvāstivāda, like the Theravāda (see Section 1.1), possessed its 
own tripartite canonical collection, and the Vaibhāsika school—which 
may appropriately be regarded as a sub-school of the Sarvāstivāda— 
bases itself upon the third part of the Sarvāstivādin tripartite collection, 
namely the Abhidharmapitaka, a collection of seven semi-systematic 
philosophical works. While the early history of the Sarvāstivādin can- 
on remains obscure, the tradition itself claims that the texts were written 
down (in Sanskrit) at the time of Kaniska and that they are based upon 
earlier orally preserved traditions. These canonical texts largely exist 
only in Chinese translations. More detailed discussions of the Sarvastiv- 
àdin canon may be found in Banerjee [1952; 1957] and Frauwallner 
[1964:70-99 for the seven canonical works; 1971:69-102 for the early 
post-canonical works, especially the *AH (which Frauwallner likes to 
- reconstruct as *Abhidharmasāra); and 1973 for a systematic overview, 
including a detailed study of the AKBh's structure]. See also Takakusu 
Junjiro [1904-5] for a systematic survey of the abhidharma literature of 
the Sarvastivada. 


"Details of editions and translations of this text—in fact there is more 
than one work bearing the name—may be found in the short ij 
devoted to it in the Bibliography. 


6As, for example, in the AKBh itself: 14.4; 31.8; 32.18. 


"Details of editions and translations of these texts may be found in 
the essays devoted to them in the Bibliography. Frauwallner 
[1971:73ff] has some useful comments to make about the influence of 
the "AH upon the AKBh. De Jong's [19802] critical review of the two 
translations of the *AH is also useful. 


šThe two texts by Samghabhadra are the *Nyāyānusāra and the 
*Samayapradipika, both extant only in Chinese, and that by the anony- 
mous author is the Abhidharmadipa (AD), uniquely extant only in San- 
skrit. For further details on these texts, refer to the relevant biblio- 
graphical entries. 
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?[ use Vasubandhu's name here as author of the AKBh in accordance 
with the unanimous witness of the traditions, Indian, Tibetan and Chi- 
nese. There is, notoriously, an intractable set of historical problems 
connected with the date of the AKBh and with the precise identity of 
the person denoted by the name 'Vasubandhu'. A comprehensive 
review of the issues would run to monograph length itself and I do not 
intend to attempt this here. Very briefly, then, I follow the traditions, 
both Tibetan and Chinese, which identify the author of the AKBh with 
the (half)-brother of another famous Indian Buddhist intellectual, 
Asanga. The earliest and most important source which contains an 
unambiguous statement of this position is Paramārtha's Life of Vasu- 
bandhu (written in Chinese but translated into English by Takakusu 
[1904]), written in the mid-sixth century AD (on the dates of Paramār- 
tha, see Ch'en [1964:134-135] and more recently Paul [1982 and 1984], 
but it is confirmed in essentials by the standard Tibetan chos 'byung 
[Obermiller 1932:142-147; Chattopadhyaya and Chimpa 1970:155ff]. 
This is not, of course, very much help in establishing anything other 
than a relative dating for Vasubandhu, and the complex evidence from 
Chinese sources which is often used in an attempt to give an absolute 
date is, to say the least, ambiguous and difficult to assess. The best 
review of the Chinese evidence remains Péri [1911], although his con- 
clusion—that Vasubandhu should be placed in the fourth century Ab— 
cannot, for a variety of reasons, any longer be followed. Essentially, 
the Chinese evidence contradicts itself, and these contradictions led, in 
the early part of this century, to two contradictory conclusions: that 
Vasubandhu, author of the AKBh and many Mahāyāna works, lived in 
the fourth century (especially Péri [1911]) and that he lived in the fifth 
century (especially Takakusu [1905 and 1929]). Frauwallner's [1951] 
radical answer was to suggest that there were in fact two different 
Vasubandhus, one ('the elder') from the fourth century, Asanga's (half)- 
brother and the author of the Mahayana works in question, and the 
other (‘the younger’) from the fifth century, the author of the AKBh. 
Frauwallner's thesis is not finally persuasive (for his own later 
thoughts, see Frauwallner [1961]) and has been criticized from a num- 
ber of perspectives since the publication of his monograph [1951] on 
the issue. See especially Jaini [1958; 1977a:introduction], Wayman 
[1961:25ff], Anacker [1970], Hirakawa et al. (1973:ivff], Dowling [1976] 
and Hall [1983:13-21]. Neither the contradictory Chinese evidence nor 
the putative references to a Vasubandhu other than the koš$akāra 
found in the AKV (for more detailed discussions of which see Griffiths 
[1983a:184-187] and Hall [1983:19-20]) require, or even strongly sup- 
port, Frauwallner's radical conclusion. This is especially the case when 
it is realized that YaSomitra's attribution of certain views to a Vasu- 
bandhu who may be someone other than the author of the AKBh is not 
always followed by other commentators to the AKBh. To take just one 
example, in his comment on a discussion about what causes the non- 
existence of existents, Yašomitra tells us that the opinion that a given 
existent ceases to exist because its 'durative cause' (avasthànahetu) no 
longer exists was held by 'those headed by the Elder Vasubandhu' 
(sthaviravasubandhuprabhrti, AKV 571.15). Frauwallner [1951:21] took 
this as one piece of evidence for the existence of a Vasubandhu other 
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than the koškāra. Despite the fact that this text (and the others that 
Frauwallner quotes) is not unambiguous, it becomes even less con- 
vincing when we look at Sthiramati's comment on the same passage 
and see that he identified this opinion as one belonging to slob dpon 
dpal len/ācārya $rilata [AKT P THO 124a7-8], quite a different person! It 
is true that in other cases [AKV 45.29/AKT TO 7lal] there is agreement 
between YaSomitra and Sthiramati in attributing a view to a ‘previous 
teacher' Vasubandhu (see also Pürnavardhana, AKTL JU 42b1), but the 
agreement is not universal. Much more could be said; the issue is not 
finally resolved—full consideration of evidence from the commentaries 
to AKBh will help to resolve it—and is not in any case of key impor- 
tance for the philosophical purposes of this work. The provisional per- 
spective of this study, not fully argued for in this note, will be that the 
AKBh is the work of a Vasubandhu active in the fifth century (c. 400- 
480), a man active under, and probably patronized by, the Gupta mon- 
archs Vikramāditya and Balāditya; that this Vasubandhu clearly pos- 
sessed an encyclopaedic knowledge of the abhidharma traditions of the 
Sarvāstivāda/Vaibhāsika; and that he was very probably the (half-) 
brother of Asanga and also the author of a substantial number of 
Mahāyāna works. 


10Stcherbatsky [1923:3-5] supports this statement with his descrip- 


tions of the use of the AKBh in some key monastic institutions of Cen- 


tral and Inner Asia (including Mongolia) in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. I have myself benefited from a reading of 
portions of the sixth Dalai Lama's commentary to the AKBh under the 
ditection of Geshe Lhundup Sopa at the University of Wisconsin— 
Madison in 1982. There is a caveat here: it appears to be the case that 
very frequently the Tibetan and Central Asian scholastics were content 
to approach the AKBh through the medium of commentarial digests 
rather than by a direct reading of the text itself; the Western investiga- 
tor therefore needs to use the very valuable materials preserved by 
these thinkers with some care. There is also, of course, the linguistic 


problem. Tibetan scholastics do not, for the most part, have more than 


a nodding acquaintance with Sanskrit; native Tibetan commentaries on 
the AKBh therefore need to be used with the care appropriate to all 
discussions of a work in translation. 


NOf primary importance among the seven is YaSomitra’s AKV which 
survives in full in both Tibetan and Sanskrit. The other six survive only 
in Tibetan translation, with the possible exception of Samghabhadra's 
(or Vinitabhadra's) AKSBh (P 5592/Tohoku 4091) which may be the 
same as Taishē (1563). The longest and most important of these is 
Sthiramati's AKT. The others are Pürnavardhana's AKTL (in two ver- 
sions, one long and one short: P 5594/Tohoku 4093 and P 5597/Tēhoku 
4096), Dignāga's AKVr (P 5596/Tēhoku 4059) and Samathadcva's (pos- 
sibly Santisthiradeva’s) AKTU (P 5595/Tohoku 4094). Further details on 
these texts may be found in the Bibliography. | 


2This statement needs the modification only that the AKV survives 
in Sanskrit as well as Tibetan and that some other commentaries to the 
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AKBh also survive partially or entirely in other Central Asian lan- 
guages—as, for example, the Uigur translation of Sthiramati's AKT, for 
which see Tekin [1970]. But the generalization holds for practical pur- 
poses. 


Ikāšmīravaibhāsikanītisiddhah prāyo mayà'yam kathito'bhidharmah | yad 
durgrhitam tadihasmadagah saddharmanitau munayah pramanam || 40 || 
prayena hi kūšmīravaibhāsikāņām nitya (Pradhan reads nityādi; 1 follow 
Tibetan .. . tshul du grub pa [P NGU 93b2-3] and AKV [1187.3]) siddha 
eso'smabhir abhidharma ākhyātah | yad atrāsmābhir durgrhitam so'smākam 
aparüdhah | saddharmanitau tu punar buddhā eva buddhaputrās ca | [AKBh 
459.16—460.3]. Yašomitra's comments have some historical interest and 
provide an excellent illustration of the commentarial style: 'A detailed 
exposition of the words 'established according to the interpretations of 
the Vaibhàsikas of KaSmir’ follows: ‘Kasmir’ means those who live in 
Ka$mir. ‘Vaibhasikas’ means those who praise the Vibhāsā—this has 
already been explained. There are [Buddhist] inhabitants of Kaámir 
who are not Vaibhasikas, for example, experts in the texts on monastic 
discipline and Sautrantikas such as the Bhadanta [Vasumitra]. There are 
also Vaibhàsikas who are not inhabitants of Ka$mir, namely those 
Vaibhāsikas who are called 'outsiders'. Such is the specifying function 
of each term [in the phrase ‘Vaibhasikas of Ka$mir']. It is the metaphysi- 
cal system established by their interpretation which for the most part I 
[viz: Vasubandhu, the author of the AKBh] have taught here [in this 
text]. What has been said here [Yašomitra now speaks with his own 
voice] explains the meaning [of the words used by Vasubandhu; in 
reality Vasubandhu] has also taught [in the AKBh] doctrines estab- 
lished according to other interpretations [than the Vaibhasika]. '— 
kaSmiravaibhasikanitisiddhah iti vistarah | ka$mire bhavah kāšmīrāh | vibh- 
asaya divyanti vaibhasikah iti vyakhyatam etat | santi kāšmīrā na vaibhasikah 
ye vinayavidadayah sautrāntikāh bhadantādayah | santi vaibhasika na kāšmīrā 
ye bahirdešakā vaibhasikah ity ubhayavisesanam | tesām nītyā yah siddho'bhid- 
harmah sa prāyeņeha maya desitah | arthad uktam bhavati | anyanitisiddho'pi 
dešita ita | [AKV 1186.21-26]. 


145ee Hirakawa [1980] and Watanabe [1980 and 1983]. There are also 
extensive discussions in the major Japanese works on adhidharma 
known to me: Sasaki [1958], Sakurabe [1969] and Yoshimoto [1982]. 


15ko ‘yam abhidharmo nama | prajna ‘mala sānucarā 'bhidharmah tatra 
prajna dharmapravicayah | amale'ty anāsravā | sānucare'ti saparivārā | evam 
anāsravah paficaskandhako ‘bhidharma ity uktam bhavati | esa tavat pūramār- 
thiko ‘bhidharmah | samketikas tu tatpraptaye ya ‘pi ca yac ca šastram | ya ‘pi 
ca šrutacintābhāvanāmayī sāsravā prajfo'papattipratilambhika ca sānucarā | 
yac ca šāstram asyah praptyartham anāsravāvāh prajhayas tad api tat 
sambhūrabhāvād abhidharma ity ucyate | nirvacanam tu svalaksanadharanad 
dharmah | tad ayam paramārthadharmam và nirvāņam dharmalaksanam và 
pratyabhimukho dharma ity abhidharmah | [AKBh 2.2-11]. YaSomitra in the 
AKV makes still clearer what is meant by defining a dharma as 'that 
which bears its defining characteristic’ when he glosses ‘defining char- 
acteristic’ (laksana) thus: ' ‘Defining characteristic’ means particular de- 
fining characteristic, as in the hardness of earth, and general defining 
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characteristic, as in impermanence and unsatisfactoriness [which 
. apply to all existents].' (dharmalaksanam veti | svasamànyalaksanam khak- 
khatalaksanah prthividhatuh anityam duhkham ity evam adi | [AKV 12.29- 
30]. The term laksana therefore includes both the uniquely individuat- 
ing characteristic of any existent and the characteristics which, in vir- 
tue of being an existent, it shares with all other existents. It should be 
noted that svabhāva and svalaksana are frequently used interchangeably 
in the AKBh. For example, in a discussion of the nature of kāya, Vasu- 
bandhu says svabhāva evaisam svalaksanam [341.11-12], and Yašomitra 
frequently glosses svabhāva with svalaksana and vice-versa. If there is any 
distinction (and certainly there's no consistently held or precisely 
defined difference between the two), it might be that a dharma's sva- 
laksana is more closely connected with what it effects—with its karitra, 
its efficacv—and its svabhava with what it essentially is. Support for 
this tentative suggestion is found in the fact that when Vaibhāsika 
theorists speak of a dharma as existing in the past, they frequently 
designated it as sasvabhavamütra (‘merely possessing svabhāva') but 
never as sasvalaksanamatra [see Williams 1981:236ff]. This seems to be 
because a past dharma does not possess causal efficacy (kāritra) even 
though it exists, and it at least sugggests that there is a closer connec- 
tion between the possession of svalaksana and causal efficacy than 
there is between the possession of svabhava and such efficacy. How- 
ever, I have not yet located a specific statement to this effect, and it's 
clear that svabhāva and svalaksana are frequently synonymous. 


lédharmànam pravicayam antareņa nāsti klešānām yata upašāntaye ‘bhup- 
üyah | klešaiš ca bhramati bhavarnave ‘tra lokas taddhetor ata uditah kilaisa 
Sastra || yato na vina dharmapravicayenāsti (AKV 15.1: yato vinà dharma- 
pravicayena nāsti; compare Tibetan gang gi phyir chos rab tu rnam par byed 
pa med pa [P GU 29a3}) klesopasamabhyupayah | klešāš ca lokam bhramayan- 
ti samsara maharnave 'smin | atas taddhetor tasya dharmapravicayasyarthe 
šāstrā kila buddhenabhidharma uktah | na hi vina "bhidharmopedešena šisyah 
šakto dharman pravicetum iti | [AKBh 2.20-3.2]. 


17What follows is based mostly upon the extracts from Samghabha- 
dra's *Nyāyānusāra translated from Chinese into French by La Vallée 
Poussin [1937a:27ff]. See also Williams [1981]. 


18This exact term frequently used by Samghabhadra to describe the 
kind of existence that dharmas have (at least this is so if La Vallée 
Poussin's reconstruction of the Sanskrit from the Chinese is correct, 
something which is by no means certain; see La Vallée Poussin [1937a:27 
Note 1]), does not occur in the AKBh, though there are close ana- 
logues. See Hirakawa et al. [1973:193]. Refer especially to the discus- 
sion between Vaibhàsikas and Sautrantikas on the question of 
whether, and in what sense, atoms (paramāņu) are substantial (dravya) 
[AKBh 53.19ff]. 


191 follow here (with some slight alterations) La Vallée Poussin's 
French translation of the relevant section of the *Nyāyānusāra 
[1957a:28]. 
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20This requires the qualification that it applies only to conditioned 
(samskrta) dharmas and not to the three unconditioned (asamskrta) 
dharmas, ākāša, pratisamkhyānirodha, | and — apratisamkhyànirodha, 
expounded at AKBh 3.21-4.22. These do not possess the four general 
characteristics (samanyalaksana) of jati (origination), jarā (decay), sthiti 
(endurance) and anityatā (impermanence): etàni hi samskrtasya catvāri 
laksanani | yatraitàni bhavanti sa dharmah samskrto laksyate | viparyayād 
asamskrtah [AKBh 75.20-21]. The ‘general characteristics’ (samanyalaksa- 
na) are also called ‘conditioned characteristics’ (samskrtalaksana)—see AKBh 
ad IL23b. For more on the unconditioned dharmas, see La Vallée 
Poussin [1930b], wherein the Mahāvibhāsā's discussions of these 
dharmas are translated into French. Compare AS(G) 21.16-20: katham 
samskrtam kati samskrtani kim artham samskrtaparīksā | yasyotpādo 'pi praj- 
nayate vyayo ‘pi sthityanyathatvam api tat sarvam samskrtam drastavyam | 
sarvani samskrtani sthāpayitvā dharmadhatvayatanaikadesam | anityatmab- 
hinivešatyājanārtham (Gokhale reads anityabhinivesatyajanartham; 1 follow 
AS(P) 18.8 and Tibetan bdag mi rtag pa ... [D 59a4]) | | katham asamsk- 
rtam katyasamskrtani kim artham asamskrtam pariksa | samskrtaviparyayenasa- 
mskrtam | dharmadhatvayatanaikadesah | nityātmābhinivešatyājanārtham | | 


21The best recent account is Williams [1981]. See AKBh ad II.46 and 
AK V.24-26. 


22Vasubandhu here adds the illustration 'like the wielder of a club' 
(dandikavat) to point to the fact that ksaņika is an adjectival form—'mo- 
mentary'—rather than a nominal form. 


2ko 'yam ksano nama | ātmalābho "nantaravināšī | so "syāstīti ksanikam 
(Sāstrī [1981:569.1] reads ksanikah) ... sarvam hi samskrtam atmalabhad 
ūrdhvam na bhavatiti yatraiva jātam tatraiva dhvasyate | [AKBh 193.1-2]. 
The context here is the beginning of a debate as to whether physical 
motion is a logical possibility. It should be noticed that momentariness 
is predicated in this extract only of ‘conditioned things’. In Vaibhàsika 
theory this means everything except three things, the three asamskrta- 
dharmah defined and described in the first chapter of the AKBh. 


24See especially the lengthy Vaibhāsika—Sautrāntika debate on the 
nature of momentariness and the philosophical problems involved 
therein in AKBh ad II.46, especially: . . . athapyevam brüyàt esa eva hi nah 
ksano yāvataitat sarvam samāpyata iti [AKBh 78.24]. Ya$omitra comments: 
esa eva hi nah ksana iti karyaparisamaptilaksanah na tūtpattyanantara- 
vināšalaksaņa ity arthah | [AKV 264.21-22]. 


25balavat purusācchatamātreņa pancasastih ksaņā atikramantity abhidhar- 
mikah (AKBh 176.13-14]. The abhidharmikas here are probably the Vaibh- 
asikas. The whole of the debate immediately following this brief at- 
tempted measure becomes extremely complex and is indeed, as 
Stcherbatsky put it, a series of ‘mere attempts to seize the infinitesimal’ 
[1923:37]. i 


Z Standard expositions of Vaibhasika thought which also contain 
easily accessible lists of the 75 dharmas together with comments on 
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them are Stcherbatsky [1923], Hirakawa et al. (1973] and (for a rather 
more extensive summary of the content of the AKBh without much 
interpretive discussion) Chaudhuri [1983]. 


. ?sarva. ime dharmah panca bhavanti | rüpam cittam caitasikas cittavi- 
prayuktah samskārā asamskrtam ca | [AKBh 52.20-21]. 


28On this (avijnapti-riipa) see especially Dowling [1976]. 


29] refer here to the ‘four stations of mindfulness’ (smrtyupasthana), 
given classical expression within the Theravada tradition by the Mah- 
asatipatthanasutta of the Long Collection. See Nyanaponika [1962] for a 
detailed discussion; also Griffiths [1981] for some philosophical 
suggestions. 


The standard definition of vijfana is found in the first chapter of 
AKBh: ‘Consciousness is a specific communication. That is, the aggre- 
gate of consciousness is described as apprehension which is communi- 
cation relating to specific sense-objects.' (vtjtānam prativijnaptih | 
visayam visayam prativijnaptir upalabdhir vijnanaskandha ity ucyate | sa pu- 
nah sad vijnanakayah caksurvijhanam yavan manovijūānam iti | [AKBh 
11.6-8 || P GU 36a2-3]). YaSomitra glosses upalabdhi with vastumātra- 
grahana [AKV 51.25], thus stressing that vijtāna apprehends bare par- 
ticulars, and contrasts this with sensation (vedana) and conceptualiza- 
tion (samjna), which, respectively, react affectively to, and classify con- 
ceptually, the bare particulars cognized by consciousness. 


31The distinction made here is not in fact rigidly followed by the 
tradition. It is notorious that Vasubandhu himself not infrequently ex- 
plicitly states that citta and vijnina (not to mention manas, another key 
term not mentioned here) are synonymous, for example in AK II.34: 
cittam mano ‘tha vijnanam ekārtha. . . . Compare Vasubandhu's VVr ad V 
1. Nevertheless, the distinction will do as a generalization: there is no 
doubt that for the most part citta is a wider concept than vijfiana, and 
the description given will be heuristically useful. 


32] base this judgement largely upon the standard (though folk) 
etymology given to rūpa by which it is derived from the root rup-, 
meaning 'to strike, break, injure'. Vasubandhu's long discussion of 
this [AKBh 9.10—10.6] stresses that this root rup- should be understood 
to mean 'oppression, restriction' (root bādh-) and 'resistance' (pratigha) 
—largely in the mundane sense that form gets in the way of things. 
There is also considerable emphasis on changeability (compare here 
AS; gzugs kyi phung po'i mtshan nyid ci zhe na | gzugs su yod pa rnam pa 
gnyis kyis gzugs su yod pa'i mtshan de | reg pas gzugs su yod pa dang | yul 
dpyad pas gzugs su yod pa'o | [D Sems-Tsam RI 45a5—6]), but since this 
is a characteristic shared with the other four (non-physical) aggregates, 
it need not be dwelt upon here. 


3 The three asarnskrtadharmāh are ākāša (space), pratisamkhyanirodha 
(cessation caused by realisation) and apratisamkhyanirodha (cessation 
not caused by realization). These are defined and discussed at AKBh 
3.21-4.22. 
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The terms are āryapudgala and prthagjana. The Vaibhasika defini- 
tions of these terms do not differ significantly from the Theravada ones, 
already discussed in Chapter One. 


Sasamjnisamapattau kasmād ucchedabhayam na bhavati | tatra rūpasadbhav- 
at | rūpe hyàtmasamjnàm abhinivešya tà samapadyante | nirodhasamāpattau 
tv ārūpyabhūmikatvād rūpam api nāstīti sarvātmabhāvābhāvam pasyanto na tā 
samāpattum utsahante [AKV 237.18-20]. The non-existence of the body 
in the attainment of cessation is not so clearly stated in the texts of the 
Theravāda tradition examined in Chapter One. Indeed, some stories 
about it—such as that of the elder Mahānāga quoted in VM (see Sec- 
tion 1.2 and notes thereto)—make it very clear that the body of one in 
the attainment of cessation apparently does continue to exist. Never- 
theless, what is said by YaSomitra here is not in contradiction with the 
more precise and scholastic statements about the continued existence of 
āyu, usma and jivitindriya for one in the attainment of cessation. 


36Ail quotations from AK, AKBh, AKT and AKV in what follows are 
taken from the translation given in Appendix B. Readers are referred 
to that translation for the full debate, for technical clarifications and for 
the text. 


37See also the extract from the Mahavibhasa translated by Hakamaya 
[1975:36-37] which makes this point unembiguously clear. 


See the notes to the translation of this section of the AKBh in Ap- 
pendix B. Vasubandhu's explanation of samanantarapratyaya as a kar- 
madhàraya compound reveals a folk etymology rather than a true one. 
If samanantara were really derived from sama-plus-anantara, samānantara 
rather than samanantara would be expected. YaSomitra recognizes this 
and says samānārthe samšabdah [AKV 342.16]. The Tibetan translators 
standardly translate the sam- prefix to samanantara as though it were 
sama- or samāna-, using mtshungs pa. 


??"With the exception of the last [thoughts] of an arhat, all arisen 
mental events and events associated with mind are immediately arı- 
tecedent and similar conditions ... why are the arhat's final mental 
events and events associated with mind not immediately antecedent 
and similar conditions? Because they are not followed by other mental 
events.’ (arhatah pašcimān apašyotpannāš cittacaittah samanantarapratyayah 
„.. kasmād arhata$ caramāš cittacaittà na samanantarapratyayah | anyacitt- 
āsambandhanāt (AKV reads sambandhat) | [AKBh 98.10; 99.16]). Ya$omi- 
tra comments: kasmād arhataš caramah iti | acaramāh iti vacanādayam prašna 
āgatah | anyacittāsambandhād iti | yasmat tadanantaram anyacittam na sam- - 
badhnanti | [AKV 346.18-19]. 


40See Section 2.2 and the excellent discussion in Williams [1981]. 


“The complete tetralemma as given in the AKBh reads thus: ‘Do 
those dharmas which have a mental event as their immediately antece- 
dent and similar condition also occur without a temporal interval be- 
tween [themselves] and that mental event? There are four alternatives: 
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(i) That consciousness which emerges [from the mindless attainments] 
together with the second and subsequent moments of those attain- 
ments [which possess X and not Y]; (ii) The characteristics of origina- 
tion and so forth which belong to the first moment of the [mindless] 
attainments and to all those conditions characterized by mind [which 
possess Y and not X]; (iii) The first moment of the [mindless] attain- 
ments and those conditions characterized by mind [which possess 
both X and Y]; (iv) The characteristics of origination and so forth which 
belong to the second and subsequent moments of the [mindless] at- 
tainments and to that consciousness which emerges [from those mind- 
less attainments, which possess neither X nor Y].' (ye dharmās cit- 
tasamanantarās cittanirantarā api te | catuskotikah | prathama kotir acittakayah 
samapatter (AKV [347.13] reads samapattivyutthanacittam) vyutthanacittam 
dvitiyadayas ca samüpattiksanah | dvitiya kotih (AKV [347.17] omits koti; 
Tibetan: mu gnyis pa ni [P GU 115b8]) prathamasya samāpattiksaņasya 
sacittakayas cavasthaya (AKV [347.19] reads sacittakavasthayam ca; the 
Tibetan translators apparently read a genitive: sems dang bcas pa'i gnas 
skabs kyi [P GU 115b8]) jatyadayah | trtiyà kotih prathamah samapattiksanah 
sacittakā cāvasthā | caturtho kotih (AKV [347.25] omits kotih; Tibetan mu 
bzhi pa ni [P GU 116a1]) dvitiyadinam samapattiksananam (AKBh [99.26] 
adds jātyādayo here; I follow AKV [347.26] and Tibetan [P GU 116a1]) 
vyutthānacittasya ca jatyadayah | [AKBh 99.21-26]. 


42katham idānīm dūrāntaravicchinnam vyutthānacittam samāpatticittasya 
samanantaram ity ucyate | cittāntarāvyavahītatvāt | [AKBh 100.1-2). 


43This extract is taken from Vasubandhu's KSP, extant only in Tibe- 
tan (see the entry on this text in the Bibliography): de yang ci'i phyir 
mtshams 'byor | snyoms par 'jug pa'i sems ni de'i de ma thag pa'i rkyen yin 
pas de las mtshams 'byor ro zhe na | [KSP 193.8-10]. 


“This image of the tuladanda, used by YaSomitra at AKV 245.25ff., is 
a common one in Buddhist texts. See, for example, Prajnakaramati's 
Bodhicaryavatarapanjika, ed. La Vallée Poussin [1904-1914:483], where 
the rise and fall of a tuladanda is used to explain the temporal relations 
between death and rebirth. 


45See, for example, the text from the KSP (Lamotte [1935b:235-236]). 
Lamotte, in his translation of this section attributes it to the Dārstān- 
tikas, but this is simply a synonym for ‘Sautrantika’. 


46See, for example, the discussion of sabhagata in the AKBh: atha 
keyam sabhāgatā | sabhāgatā sattvasāmyam | sabhāgatā nama dravyam | satt- 
vānām sadrsyam nikayasabhaga ity asyah šāstre samjna | sā punar abhinnā 
bhinnā ca | abhinnā sarvasattvānām sattvasabhāgatā | pratisattvam sarvesu 
bhāvāt | bhinna punas tesam eva sattvānām dhātubhūmigatiyonijātistrīpurusop- 
asakabhiksuSaiksasaiksyadi bhedena pratiniyata dharmasabhāgatā | [AKBh 
67.13-18]. There follow extensive debates on the details surroundin 
this category. | 


Vkha cig na re de'i sa bon dbang po gzugs can la gnas pa las te | [KSP 
193.14] 
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48sems. ni rnam pa gnyis te | de gcig. ni de'i sa bon. rnams bsags pa yin no... 
| gnyis pani de'i dmigs pa dang | rnam pa dang | hye i brag i tha dad pa dag gis .. 
sna tshogs.pa yin no i5 
| dper na khri rkang.pa gcig pa la rkang pa gzhan ma tshang ba'i | phyir | rkang . 
pa med pa.zhes bya ba lta bu'o |. [KSP 197. 20-25]. See also the notes to the... 
translation of the AKBh on: Vasumitra's view in Appendix I B. Ms 


For the standard exposition, see AKBh 143. 2ff and the dear discus- B 
sion by Stcherbatsky 11962: 2. 311-312]. ' ; 


Sakāryafvād abhāvasya ` [AKBh. 193. 17]. The context. here: is.a. debole y 
between Vaibhasikas and Vātsiputrīyās as to whether motion (gati) is - 
possible,. and whether the destruction of existents is Spontaneous 
(akasmika) or the result pi causes (hatur: E 


sems gnyis.pa ma tshang ba'i phyir sems, med pa yin le .. 
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IThe term Yogācāra means ‘practitioner of spiritual discipline’. It 
was used to describe a definite school with well-defined philosophical 
positions by Vasubandhu in the AKBh (for example at AKBh 197.5, 
where an opinion on a scriptural text which describes three kinds of 
rūpa is attributed to the Yogācārins) and thus had become established 
as a school-name by the fourth century ap at the latest, and probably 
much earlier than that. Alternative names for this school are viynanav- 
āda (consciousness doctrine), vijnaptimatrata ([the doctrine that] there is 
nothing but representation) and cittamatrata ({the doctrine that] there is 
nothing but mind). 


?There is, naturally, a much more complex dynamic underlying the 
development of Yogācāra thought than I have indicated here. There 
are, for example, links to and reactions against the satyadvaya doctrines 
of the early Madhyamāka, for discussions of which see Nagao [1978a; 
1978b; 1979; 1982]; there are also important connections with early 
Tathágatagarbha thought, brought out especially by Takasaki [1966]. An 
excellent discussion of the issues raised in what I am calling the 'pre- - 
systematic’ and. 'early systematic’ phases. of mop MOpacate: may be Rs 
found in Keenan [1982]. , | | 


"The usual version of this n Sanskrit) is cittamātram idam yad i idam tu T 
traidhatukam. . | | | | s. Qe 


4For the early 1 uses of the phrase i in the *Bhadrapālasūtra, s see. > Schmi- P. 
thausen. [1976b: 246ff] and Willis. [1979: 26ff]. The next substantial occur- 
rence is in the Dasabhümikasütra, see Rahder [1926:49,74]. The most, ~ 
important passages of the Samdhinirmocanasūtra may be found in La- ^. 
motte's edition [1935a: 90-91]. Compare May [1971:279ff] for a discus- .. .- 
sion of a relevant passage in the Samādhirājasūtra; also Régamey [1938:- — 
92 Note 202]. Matilal [1974] has some illuminating: comments to make 
on these passages and provides an (English) translation of the. relevant "ET 
passages from the Samdhinirmocana. . dM y 
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There are, of course, many other works which could be considered 
as representative of this stage of the Yogācāra tradition, including 
especially the RGV, for a study of which see Takasaki [1966]. But a 
close and careful reading of these works will provide, I think, a reason- 
ably adequate picture of the world-view developed by Yogācāra think- 
ers in India circa 350 AD. 


éThere is a detailed entry on the YBh in the Bibliography. 


7The date of Asanga is, as might be expected, problematic. Paramār- 
tha's Life of Vasubandhu tells us that Asanga was Vasubandhu's eldest 
brother (Takakusu [1904:273—274]), and that Asanga was instrumental 
in converting his younger brother to the Mahāyāna (Takakusu [1904:- 
290—292]). Xuanzang's account of his travels in India repeats many of 
these motifs and adds specifics as to the texts received by Asanga from 
the celestial bodhisattva Maitreya (Beal [1981:1.226—227]). Similar details 
are given by the Tibetan historians (see, for example, Tāranātha's ac- 
count in Chattopadhyaya and Chimpa [1970:154ff]. Following the al- 
most unanimous witness of the traditions (which is not without its 
problems but, without entering upon a full-scale historical study, will 
do for the purpose of this investigation), the perspective taken here will 
be that Asanga was an elder (perhaps half-) brother of Vasubandhu; that 
he was born towards the end of the fourth century Ap in Gandhara; 
that he entered the Buddhist samgha as a young man, possibly within 
the Mahi$sasaka school (for more on this see Wayman [1961:25ff]; Willis 
[1979:5ff]; Bareau [1955a:182]); that he later became enamoured of the 
emerging doctrines that we now call Yogācāra or Vijnaptimátrata; that. 
he composed a number of seminal treatises in this area and that he died 
around the middle of the fifth century Ap. 


8] follow here Schmithausen's important study [1969b]: Schmithaus- 
en thinks of the YBh as an ‘allmahlich gewachsenes Schulwerk' 
[1969b:812]., The details, though fascinating, are too complex to enter 
into here. 


?The standard Buddhist accounts of Asanga's life from both the 
Tibetan and Chinese traditions make much of Asanga's encounters 
with the celestial Maitreya. The Tibetan tradition, as I have suggested, 
even attributes five books to Maitreya, making Asanga merely the 
recipient and transcriber of these works (though it appears that this 
view is quite a late development even within the Tibetan traditions, 
since in the earliest Tibetan catalogues of Buddhist texts—as for exam- 
ple the Idan kar ma catalogue—the texts which later became the ‘five 
books of Maitreya' are not so classified. The question of Maitreya's 
historicity has provoked a great deal of debate since the beginning of 
the twentieth century; the earliest writers on the issue (for example, Ui 
[1929] and Tucci [1930]) were inclined to demythologize Maitreya and 
see him as a human teacher rather than a celestial Bodhisattva with 
semi-divine powers. La Vallée Poussin [1930a] early expressed doubts 
about this rationalist interpretation, and Demiéville [1954:381n.4] ar- 
gued that the attribution of the five books to Maitreya was simply an 
attempt to authenticate the basic works of the Yogācāra school, an 
attempt to ground them in the sacred rather than the profane. Tucci 
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appears to have changed his mind on the basis of Demiéville's argu- 
ments [1956:14 note 1] and Wayman [1961:33] also follows Demiéville 
here. For contrasting views see Willis [1979:53 Note 42] and Shukla 
[1973:1xi]. It does not seem to me that the historical data are such as to 
allow a definite resolution of this question without detailed internal 
analyses of the style and content of the works in question: only in this 
manner (and Schmithausen is really the only Western scholar who has 
yet begun this undertaking) can some useful data on the relations be- 
tween these texts be arrived at. 


10There are important commentaries to the MSA by Vasubandhu 
(though this attribution is far from certain), Sthiramati and Asvabhāva. 
Both Vasubandhu and Sthiramati also wrote commentaries to the MV. 
Further details: will be found under ‘Texts’ in the Bibliography. 


1Both the MS and the AS are extremely important texts. For further 
details, see the Bibliography under 'texts'. 


12For further details on V, VVr, T, TBh and TSN, see, Bibliography 
under ‘Texts’. It should be noted that the attribution of MSABh and 
MVBI, referred to in passing in this SPPA to Vasubandhu is not 
uncontroversial. 


13Neither Asvabhava’ s commentary to the MSA (MSAT) nor that to 
the MS (MSU) have been fully translated into any Western language. 
Some bibliographical details on these texts will be found in the Bibliog- 
raphy under ‘Texts’. 


MThe text of V and VVr 1-2, upon which much of the discussion in 
the next few pages is based, reads as follows (the verses of V are 
. translated in upper case and the prose commentary of VVr is trans- 
lated in lower case): 'In the [doctrine of] the Great Vehicle the three- 
realmed [cosmos] is established to be nothing but representation, for a 
sacred text says: 'O Sons of the Conqueror, this three-realmed [cos- 
mos] is nothing but mind.' The terms 'mind', 'mental consciousness' 
and 'representation' are synonyms [so any of them could have been 
used in the sacred text quoted]. The term ‘mind’ [in the sacred text 
quoted] refers also to what is associated with mind. The term 'nothing 
but' [in the sacred text quoted] indicates the denial of external objects. 
THIS (THREE-REALMED COSMOS) IS NOTHING BUT REPRESEN- 
TATION BECAUSE OF THE APPEARANCE OF NON-EXISTENT OB- 
JECTS; IN JUST THE SAME WAY A MAN WITH FAULTY VISION 
SEES SUCH THINGS AS UNREAL HAIRS AND MOONS.(1) Here it is 
asked: IF REPRESENTATIONS ARE WITHOUT [CORRESPONDING] 
EXTERNAL OBJECTS THEN THERE COULD BE NO: (i) LIMITA- 
TION [OF THEIR APPEARANCE] TO [ONE] PLACE AND TIME; (ii) 
NON-LIMITATION [OF THEIR APPEARANCE] TO [ONE] MENTAL 
CONTINUUM; (iii) PERFORMANCE OF FUNCTION.(2) What does 
this mean? If representations of things such as physical form occur 
without external objects consisting in physical form, then [such repre- 
sentations] do not occur because of [the presence of] external objects 
consisting in physical form. [If this is so then the following questions 
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arise]: (i) Why do [such representations] arise in a particular place and 
not just anywhere? (ii) Why do [such representations] arise in that 
place at a particular time and not at just any time? (iii) Why do [such 
representations] arise in the continuua of all those who are in a par- 
ticular place at a particular time, and not just in one (as is the case, for 
example, for the appearance of such things as hairs in the continuua of 
those with faulty vision, since [such things do not appear in the con- 
tinuua] of others)? (iv) Why do such things as hairs and insects seen 
by those with faulty vision. not perform the functions of [real] hairs 
and so forth? For it isn't the case that other things [i.e., real hairs and 
so forth] do not perform [their proper functions]. Also, things seen in 
a dream—for example food, drink, clothing, poison, weapons—do not 
perform their proper functions (viz., of being eaten and so forth), 
whereas other [real instances] of such things do perform [their proper 
functions]. The same is true, for example, of an unreal city, such as 
that in which the Gandharvas live: this does not perform the functions 
of a city, whereas other [real cities] do perform [such functions]. So, if 
there are no external objects [corresponding to representations] it 
would not be proper to assert (i) limitation to [a single] time and place; 
(ii) non-limitation to [a single] continuum; and (iii) performance of [the 
appropriate] function.' (The text that follows is cited from Lévi [1925:- 
3.1-16]; this is a Sanskrit reconstruction, made by Lévi with the help of 
the Chinese and Tibetan versions. I have not had an opportunity to 
check these myself and so have simply translated the Sanskrit that 
follows): mahāyāne traidhatukam vijhaptimatram vyavasthāpyate | cit- 
tamātram bho jinaputrà yaduta traidhātukam iti sutrāt | cittam mano vijnanam 
vijnaptis ceti paryayah | cittam atra sasamprayogam abhipretam | mātram ity 
arthapratisedhartham || vijnaptimatram evaitad asadarthāvabhāsanāt | yatha 
taimirikasyāsatkešacandrādidaršanam || 1 || atra codyate | yadi vijnaptir 
anarthā niyamo dešakālayoh | samtānasyāniyamas ca yukta krtyakriya na ca 
|| 2 || kim uktam bhavati | yadi vinā rūpādyarthena rūpādivijūaptir utpady- 
ate na rūpādyarthāt | kasmāt | kvacid deša utpadyate na sarvatra | tatraiva ca 
dese kadācid utpadyate na sarvadā | taddesakalapratisthanam sarvesam samtāna 
utpadyate na kevalam ekasya | yathà taimirikāņām samtāne kešādyābhāso nā- 
nyesam | kasmād yat taimirikaih kešabhramarādi dr$yate tena kešādi kriyà na 
kriyate na ca tadanyair na kriyate | vadannapānavastravisāvudhādi svapne 
drsyate tenānnādikriyā na kriyate na ca tadanyair na kriyate | gandhar- 
vanagarenāsattvān nagarakriyā na kriyate na ca tadanyair na kriyate | tasmād 
arthabhave desakalaniyamah samtānāniyamah krtyakriyā ca na yujyate | | 


It will be noted that I disagree with Kochumuttom’s recent transla- 
tion of mahayàne traidhatukam vijnaptimatram vyavasthapyate as: ' ... in 
the Mahāyāna system it has been established that those belonging to 
the three worlds are mere representations of consciousness . . .' [1982:- 
165]. Kochumuttom agrues (rightly) that traidhatuka is an adjectival 
form and (wrongly) that it is meant to qualify cittacaitta. It is clear from 
the many other contexts in which this phrase occurs that traidhātuka is 
meant to qualify an (understood but not expressed) loka—world or 
cosmos. For translations of the same passage as quoted in the MS, see 
Lamotte [1973:1.93] and Nagao [1982:288]. 
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For an extreinely detailed exposition’ of (one: of) the'standard Indi- - 


an ude ii a see hs 2e iN s ARR ao spem piso | 


[1983]. 


leTt's. a. that Vab a uses hee the Sankai term. ad: eh M" 


exist. 


Such, for M are the aah vimoksah, the eight abhibhoayatanáni oe 
and the 10 krtsnayatanüni. The four smrtyupasthànani can also be under- | 


Hia, clearly. indicating, that. he: intends erie which . h simply do LS 


stood under this. rubric. Sée Griffiths [1983a], Hurvitz [1979] and : 
Schmithausen [19762]. for some discussion along these lines. All the —— 
standard works On Buddhist meditation contain some discussion of g 


these techniques. | 


18My account here is heavily FUN upon niSchnüthausen! S pons C 
lent discussion of the relationship between ‘spiritual: practice” and — 


‘philosophical theory" ir Buddhism [1976b]. There he says: ‘Thus, the 


result:of our examination of the oldest materials of the Yogācāra school 


clearly speaks in favour of the theory that: Yogācāra idealism primarily. i 


results from a generalization of a fact observed in the case of meditation- - 


objects, i.e;; in the context: of a spiritual practice." Schmithausen ` 


[1976b:241]. 


See, for example. Matilal who thinks that it.is appropriate to apply |. 


the term 'idealism'—meaning a denial of the common-sense.view that 


material external objects exist independently of the mind [1974:139]— rij ! 
to this variety of the Yogācāra.. «Compare May .[1971:266], who has. .- 
more reservations. A constrasting view is held, for.example, by Ueda, .. 


who differentiates Yogacara thought on this question into two ‘streams’. 


He defines one as a ‘theory of reality’ [(1967:164-165], in which the: - 
duality of subject and object (grahaka/grahya) is abandoned and all there - 


really is is the non-duality of subject and object. This Ueda identifies. .- 
with that introduced into China by. Paramārtha; based upon:the texts: 
of what I am calling the ‘classical period’ of Indian. Yogācāra. Ueda's.. . 

‘second stream’ is the more strictly ‘idealistic’. view made popular in. 


China by Dharmapāla and Xuanzang. Alex Wayman [1961] and his - 


pupil Janice Dean Willis [1979] are both wary of applying the term 
‘idealism’ to Vasubandhu's version of Yogācāra, Wayman apparently 


because he thinks that the Yogācāra theorists of the classical period do 


not deny the object and affirm the subject (as, presumably, an idealist | 
would), but rather stress the constructively deceptive. activities.of the: - 
mind while acknowledging that ultimately everything is emptiness (5ü- _ 


nyatā). Willis is more circumspect, admitting that Vasubandhu in his : 
philosophical moods sounds like a idealist but wanting to explain such = 
texts as the VVr as diagnostic rather than strictly philosophical 


[1979:33ff]. Kochumuttom [1982] has recently tried to show that the 


classical Indian Yogācāra is not idealistic in any meaningful sense, and — 
that we find in, say, V, is a ‘critique of the correspondence theory of — 


knowledge’ [1982:228ff]. I cannot follow Kochumuttom in this view, ~ 
though to demonstrate exactly why would extend this note into a `- 


monograph in its own right. 
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205vapne drgvisayabhavam naprabuddho ‘vagacchati | | evam vitathavikalp- 
ābhyāsavāsanānidrayā prasupto lokah svapna ivabhütam artham pašyan na 
prabuddhas tad abhavam yathāvan nāvagacchati | yada tu- tatpratipaksalokot- 
taranirvikalpajnanalabhat prabuddho bhavati tadā tatprsthalabdhašud- 
dhalaukikajnünasammukhibhavad visayābhāvam yathāvad — avagacchatiti 
samānam etat | [VVr ad V 17cd. Lévi, 1925:9.12-16]. Kochumuttom 
[1982:187] gives both an incorrect text and an incorrect translation. 


21The Sanskrit term trisvabhāva is more often translated ‘three na- 
tures'. It is the same term, as I have shown in Section 2.2 and the notes 
thereto, as that used by the Vaibhāsika theoreticians in their discus- 
sions of the sense in which dharmas may properly be said to exist. To 
translate svabhāva in the context of classical Yogācāra theories of con- 
sciousness as ‘nature’ or ‘essence’ or ‘own-being’, though, would con- 
note an inappropriately substantialist view. As I hope the following 
exposition will make clear, we are in fact dealing here with a set of 
categories designed to explain how consciousness functions, the three 
modes under which it operates. This is in part an epistemological notion 
and in part a descriptive-phenomenological notion, and ‘aspect’ there- 
fore seems an appropriate translation for svabhava. Stephan Beyer also 
used this translation in a privately circulated typescript translation of the 
TSN. 


22kalpitah paratantra$ ca parinispanna eva ca | trayah svabhāvā dhiranam 
ambhiram jneyam isyate | | yat khyāti paratantro 'sau yatha khyāti sa kalpitah 
1 pratyayādhīnavrttitvāt kalpanāmātrabhāvatah || tasya khyātur yath- 
akhyanam ya sadavidyamanata | jneyah sa parinispannah svabhāvo "nanyathāt- 
vatah || TSN 1-3. Tola and Dragonetti [1983:249]. | 


2As, for example, in TSN 4-6, where 'what appears' is identified 
with the 'imagination of what is unreal', and this in turn is said to be 
"mind'. Mind in turn is described as twofold: the 'store-consciousness' 
(discussed at length in Section 3.2.3) and the 'functioning conscious- 
nesses': tatra kim khyāty asatkalpah katham khyāti dvayātmanatā | tasya kā 
nāstīti tena ya tatrādvayadharmatā | | asatkalpo ‘tra kaś cittam yatas tat kalpy- 
ate yatha | yatha ca kalpayaty artham tathatyantam na vidyate || tad dhetu- 
phalabhavena cittam dvividham isyate | yad alayakhyavijnànam pravrttyāk- 
hyam ca saptadhà || TSN 4-6. Tola and Dragonetti [1983:249]. | 


zoal te rnam par rig pa tsam don snang ba'i gnas gzhan gyi dbang gi ngo 
bo nyid yin la | de ji ltar na gzhan gyi dbnag yin la | ci'i phyir na gzhan gyi 
dbang zhes bya zhe na | rang gi bag chags kyi sa bon las skyes pa yin pas de 
Ita bas na rkyen gyi gzhan dbang yin no | skyes nas kyang skad cig las lhag par 
bdag nyid gnas par mi nus pas na gzhan gyi dbang zhes bya'o | | MS II.15A. 
Nagao [1982:73]. Lamotte [1973:2.107]. 


25bag chags zhes bya ba ‘di ci zhig | bag chags zhes brjod pa 'di'i brjod par 
bya ba ni ci zhe na | chos de dang lhan cig 'byung ba dang | 'gag pa la brten 
nas de 'byung ba'i rgyu mtshan nyid gang yin pa de ni brjod par bya ba ste | 
dper na til dag la me tog gis bsgos pa til dang me tog lhan cig ‘byung zhing ‘gags 
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kyang til rnams de'i dri gzhan ‘byung ba'i rgyu mtshan nyid du ‘byung ba dang 
| ‘dod chags la sogs pa la spyod pa rnams kyi ‘dod chags la sogs pa'i bag chags 
'dod chags la sogs pa dang lhan cig 'byung zhing 'gags kyang sems ni de'i rgyu 
mtshan nyid du 'byung ba dang | mang du thos pa rnams kyi mang du thos 
pa'i bag chags kyang thos pa de yid la byed pa dang lhan cig tu 'byung zhing 
'gags kyang sems ni de brjod pa'i rgyu mtshan nyid du 'byung ste | bag chags 
des yongs su zin pas chos 'dzin pa zhes bya ba ltar kun gzhi rnam par shes pa 
la yang tshul de bzhin du blta bar bya'o || MS 1.15. Nagao [1982:23]. 
Lamotte [1973:2.33]. Compare the useful discussion of bīja and vāsanā 
in La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:100-123]. 


26gbhūtam asmin dvayam parikalpyate ‘nena vety abhütaparikalpah | abh- 
ūtavacanena ca yathā 'yam parikalpyate grahyagrahakatvena tathā nāstīti pra- 
daráayati | parikalpavacanena tv artho yathā parikalpyate tathartho ra vidyate 
iti pradaráayati | evam asya grahyagrahakavinirmuktam laksanam paridipitam 
bhavati || MVT ad MV 1.2. Pandeya [1971:11.30-34]. 


27kah punar asau | atītānāgatavartamānā hetuphalabhūtās traidhātukā an- 


ādikālikā nirvanaparyavasanah samsārānurūpāš cittacaittā avišesenābh- 


sattvapratibhāsam vijtānam | grāhakavikalpa ātamvijhaptipratibhāsam | | 
MVT ad MV I.2 Pandeya [1971:11.34-12.2] 


28See TSN 4cd and compare TSN 25: tato dvayābhāvabhāvo nispanno ‘tra 
pravisyate | tatha hy asāv eva tadāsti nāstīti cocyate | | Tola and Dragonetti 
[1983:250]. See also MSABh ad MSA XI.13: satatam dvayena rahitam tatt- 
vam parikalpitah svabhavo grāhyagrāhakalaksaņenātyantam asattvāt | bhranteh 
samnisrayah paratantras tena tatparikalpanat | anabhilapyam aprapancat- 
makam ca parinispannah svabhavah | tatra prathamam tattvam parijneyam 
dvitiyam praheyam trtiyam visodhyam ... Bagchi [1970:59.16-18]. That 
the perfected aspect of experience is not accessible to language is an 


^ important point which there has not been space to discuss in the body 


of this study. | | 
2gal te de gtan med pa'i mtshan nyid yongs su grub pa'i ngo bo nyid yin na 


| de ji ltar na yongs su grub pa nyid yin la | ci'i phyir na yongs su grub pa ` 


zhes bya zhe na | gzhan du mi 'gyur ba'i phyir yongs su grub pa'o | rnam par 
dag pa'i dmigs pa yin pa dang | dge ba'i chos thams cad kyi mchog yin pa'i phyir 
mchog gi don gyis yongs su grub pa zhes bya'o | | MS II.15C. Nagao [1982:- 
74]. Lamotte [1973:2.107-108]. For more on the parinispannasvabhāva, 
see La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:527—533] and the extensive discussion 
in the second chapter of MS, immediately following the extract quot- 
ed. 


3In what follows I am indebted to the sensitive and learned treat- 
ment of Nagao [1983:11ff]. See also Kochumuttom [1982:111-119]. 


31See, for example, MSABh ad MSA XI.15ff, Bagchi [1970:59.27ff]; 
MVT ad MV I.2, Pandeya [1971:11.30]. 


Zmnayàkrtam mantravašāt khyāti hastyātmanā yathā | akaramatram tatrāsti 
hasti nāsti tu sarvathā || svabhavah kelpito hasti paratantras tadākrtih | yas 
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tatra hastyabhāvo ‘sau (Tola and Dragonetti read "sāu here) parinispanna 
isyate | | asatkalpas tathā khyāti mūlacittād dvayātmanā -| dvayam atyantato: 
nāsti tatrasty akrtimatrakam || mantravan mūlavijūānam kāsthavat. tathatā 
mata | hastyakaravad estavyo vikalpo hastivad dvayam || TSN: cu Tola 
and Dragonetti [1983:250-251]. E 


33‘Reality’ here translates tathatā, one of the many important Bud- 
dhist termini technici denoting the way things really are (yathābhūta). A 
more literal (and in fact quite common) translation would be 'such- 
ness'. 


“See Nagao [1983:12-13]; Kochumuttom [1982:115ff]. MSABh ad 
MSA XI.15-17 (Bagchi [1970:60.1-14]) gives a full description and dis- 
cussion of this image. 


35] have devoted some philosophical discussion to this question else- 
where: Griffiths [1982; 1984]. See also White [1983]. 


See especially Jaini [1959b];. La Vallée Poussin [1934:151-152; 1928- 
29:100ff]. 


See notably MS I.2-3 and MSBh and MSU thereto: Lamotte [1934:- 
175-176]; Nagao [1982:10,111-116]. MS I.14 and MSBh and MSU there- 
to: [Lamotte 1934:221-225]; Nagao [1982:22-23,133-135]. KSP 33: La- 
motte [1935b:198-199,247-249]. TBh ad T 2cd: Lévi [1925:18.22-19.2]. 
This TBh passage reads (verses in upper case, prose commentary in 
lower case): "HERE THE MATURATION [OF ACTION] IS THAT 
CONSCIOUSNESS WHICH IS CALLED 'STORE': IT HOLDS ALL 
SEEDS(2cd) ... here, the term ‘store’ is used because [the store-con- 
sciousness] acts as a receptacle for the seeds of all defiled things. 
‘Receptacle’ and ‘store’ are synonymous. Alternatively, the term 
‘store’ [in the expression ‘store-consciousness’] means: (i) that con- 
sidered as effect, all things are stored in or dependent upon that; (ii) 
considered as cause it is stored in or dependent upon all things ... 
The term ‘maturation’ is used because [the store-consciousness] has 
the quality of effecting the maturation of good and bad actions in all 
cosmic spheres, destinies, wombs and births [viz., in every possible 
kind of rebirth]. The term “holds all seeds’ is used because [the store- 
consciousness] possesses the quality of being the basis for the seeds of 
all things." (tatralayakhyam vijnanam vipākah sarvabijakam | . . . tatra sar- 
vasamklesikadharmabijasthanatvad ālayah | alayah sthanam iti paryāvau | atha 
vültyante upanibadhyante 'smin sarvadharmāh karyabhavena | tad viliyate 
upanibadhyate karanabhavena sarvadharmesv ity adlayah | ... sar- 
vadhātugatiyonijātisu kušalākušalakarmavipākatvād vipakah | sarvadharmabī- 
jasrayatvat sarvabījakam |). 


Much of the first part of the first chapter of MS (I.1-13) and its 
commentaries is devoted to an exploration of the scriptural witness to 
the existence of the alayavijnana. 


3This is especially clear in KSP 34, where it is asked (rhetorically) 
how rebirth can be explained without postulating the ālaya: gal te de 
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yang mi 'dod na gzhan gang zhig lus zin par 'gyur | de las gzhan pa'i rnam 
par shes pa ni ji srid 'tsho ba'i bar du lus mi gtong ba 'am khyab par 'dug pa 
ni med do | Lamotte [1935b:198]. MS I.4—5 and its commentaries may 
usefully be compared. In MS I.34—42 a detailed argument is presented 
to explain why janma-samklesa (defilement by (re)-birth) would not be 
possible without the store-consciousness. The basic point is that 
rebirth with the appropriate karmic inheritance would not be possible 
without the store-consciousness, since it is only this which can carry 
the seeds and tendencies which make such rebirth possible: Nagao 
[1982:36—41,191-212]; Lamotte [1973:2.54—63]. 


4For a detailed presentation of this argument, see MS 1.30-33: 
Nagao [1982:32-36,179-188]; Lamotte (1973:2.49-54]. 


41Classically by the tenth century Naiyāyika Udayana in his Atmatatt- 
vaviveka, Dvivedin and Dravida [1907-39:778ff]. 


42See, for example, MSU ad MS I.2 in which the difference between 
the (impermanent) ālaya and the (permanent) pradhana of the Samkhya 
theorists is underlined by Asvabhava (Lamotte [1934:174-175]). TBh ad 
T 4d is also relevant here: there the image of the alayavijfiana flowing 
like a stream is used: tac ca vartate srotasaughavat | tac cety alayavijnanam 
eva sambadhyate | tatra sroto hetuphalayor nairantaryena pravrttih | udaka- 
samühasya pūrvāparabhāgāvicchedena pravāha augha ity ucyate | yayà hy oghas 
trnakasthagomayadinakarsayan gacchati evam àlayavijnanam api punyapunya- 
nenjyakarmavasananugatam sparšamanaskārādīnākarsayat srotasāsamsāvam 
avyuparatam pravartata iti | Lévi [1925:21.26-22.5]. 


43This relationship of cause and effect is clearly stated in TSN 6: tad 
dhetuphalabhavena cittam dvividham isyate | yad alayakhyavijnanam pravrtty- 
ākhyam ca saptadhā || Tola and Dragonetti [1983:249]. 


“Thus, for example, in AKBh ad AK I.16a the vijnanaskandha is de- 
fined as an apprehension or representation of specific objects (visayam 
visayam prativijnaptir upalabdhir vijnanaskandha ity ucyate | [AKBh 11.7]). 
It is interesting that Sthiramati in his TBh says, in similar vein, that the 
ālayavijitāna is. called ‘consciousness’ because it cognizes (vijānātīti vij- 
nanam, Lévi [1925:18.26]). 


Thus, for example, Vasubandhu in the KSP (KSP 36, Lamotte 
[1935b:199]). Sthiramati in the TBh explicitly asks how something with 
undefined (aparicchinna) objects and modes of functioning can properly 
be called 'consciousness'. His answer to this interestingly uses the ex- 
ample of the attainment of cessation: he says that the consciousness 
belonging to the store-consciousness has indistinctly cognized and 


undefined objects, but that in this it is not different from that con- 


sciousness which exists in the attainment of cessation. Sthiramati 
clearly also thinks that both reason and scripture demonstrate that the 
attainment of cessation is a state in which there is consciousness of a 
sort, and, though he does not say so at this point in the TBh, he also 
identifies this consciousness with the alayavijnàna: sa(i.e., alayavijnana) 
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apy aparicchinnālambanākārapravrttatvād asamviditety ucyate | katham vijūā- 
nam aparicchinnālambanākāram bhavisyatiti | anyavijnánavadinam api nirod- — 
hasamapattyadyavasthasu tulyam etan na ca nirodhasamapattyadyavasthasu 
vijtānam naivastiti šakyate pratipattum | yuktivirodhat sütravirodhac ceti | 
Lévi [1925:19.22—25]. 


46Some terminological clarification at this point is appropriate: I am 
translating citta by ‘mind’, manas by ‘thought’ and vijfana by 'con- 
sciousness'. In the Thezavada and Vaibhasika traditions, no consistent 
distinction was made between these terms; see, for example, AKBh 
and AK II.34cd. The nicer distinctions made by the theorists of the 
classical Yogācāra are precisely set forth in Asariga's AS and Sthirama- 
ti's ASBh. In the AS, citta is identified with ālayavijitāna, manas with the 
object (alambana) of the ālaya and vijnana simpliciter with the six sense- 
consciousnesses: vijftānaskandhavyavasthānam katamat | yac cittam mano- 
vijnanam api | tatra cittam katamat | skandhadhātvāyatanavāsanāparibhāvitam 
sarvabījakam ālayavijūānam | vipakavijnanam ādānavijitānam api tat tadvāsan- 
ācitatām upādāya | manah katamat | yan nityakālam manyanātmakam ālaya- 
vijnanalambanam caturbhih klešaih samprayuktam ātmadrstyātmasnehenās- 
mimanenavidyaya ca | tac ca sarvatragam kušale ‘py akušale 'py avyakrte ‘pi 
sthāpayitvā margasammukhibhavam nirodhasamāpattim asaiksabhimin ca yac 
| ca sannim vijhananam samanantaraniruddham vijūānam | vijnanam katamat 
| sad vijiànakayàh | Gokhale [1947b:19.12-17]. Sthiramati's commen- 
tary on this passage of the AS contains his version of the eightfold 
proof of the existence of the alayavijnana, to be discussed in Section 3.3. 


47The version in the YBh, extant only in Tibetan, may be found in P 
Sems-Tsam ZI2b1-4a4. The version in the ASBh, extant in the original 
Sanskrit, may be found in Tatia [1976:11.15-13.20]. The only study of 
which I am aware in any Western language is McDermott [1973]. The 
standard study in Japanese is Hakamaya [1978]; I am heavily indebted 
to Hakamaya's work in the remarks that follow and would like to 
express here my gratitude to him for his gracious willingness to com- 
municate to me his profound learning in this area. A complete text and 
translation of the eightfold argument will be found in Appendix C. 


48For example, the first chapter of the MS contains detailed argu- 
ments for the existence of the ālaya, many of which overlap with the 
eightfold form found in ASBh and YBh. I shall draw upon these where 
relevant. See also La Vallée Poussin [1928-29:182-220] for some de- 
tailed sets of proofs. 


*9mahata udakaughasya vahatah saced ekasya tarangasyotpattipratyayah 
pratyupasthito bhavaty ekam eva tarangam pravartate | saced dvayos trayanam 
sambahulānām tarangāņām utpattipratyayah pratyupasthito bhavati | yavat 
sambahulāni tarangàni pravartante | na ca tasyodakaughasya srotasà vahatah 
samucchittir bhavati | na paryupayogah prajnayate | evam eva višālamate | tad 
oghasthantyam alayavijnanam samnišritya pratisthaya saced ekasya vijfiüna- 
syotpattipratyayah pratyupasthito bhavati | evam eva caksurvijnanam pravar- 
tate | saced dvayos trayāņām sacet paitcānām vijfianànàm utpattipratyayah 
pratyupasthito bhavati | Lévi [1925:33.26-34.1). 
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50] refer here to the important technical term dhātu, which in Bud- 
dhist theory refers both to psychological realms—altered states of con- 
sciousness—and to cosmological realms, places in which the practi- 
tioner can exist or be reborn. To attain a particular altered state of 
consciousness is also to (temporarily) exist in the corresponding cos- 
mological realm and (if other things are equal) to be reborn in that 
realm. There is thus an intimate link between the psychological and 
the cosmological, a link which sounds odd to most Western ears. 
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Here are listed, alphabetically by title following English alphabetical 
order, all the texts given significant mention in the body of the 
monograph or in the notes. I have not included details of texts 
merely referred to once or twice in passing without being quoted. 

I give initially information about editions and follow this with infor- 
mation about translations, and, in some cases, useful studies. Un- 
less some other language is mentioned, reference to a translation 
should be understood as reference to an English translation. 

All references given, whether to editions, translations or studies, are 
given simply by author (editor/translator) and date; full biblio- 
graphical details will be found under ‘Works Cited’. In no case 
should it be assumed that the bibliographical information given 
here either is or is intended to be exhaustive. 

Where appropriate, abbreviations for text-names used in the notes 
are given with the text-titles. A full listing of abbreviations is given 
separately. Personal or text-names preceded by an asterisk (*) are 
reconstructions into Sanskrit from some other language. 


Abhidharmadipavrtti (Vibhasaprabha) ADV 
A lengthy orthodox Vaibhaàsika text whose main goal is the refuta- 
tion of the Sautrantika views expressed by Vasubandhu in the 
AKBh. The work was originally written in Sanskrit in the standard 
verse-plus-commentary form. Strictly speaking, the title AD refers 
only to the karika; the prose commentary is called the Vibhasaprabha. 
Uniquely, there are no surviving translations of the AD into 
either Chinese or Tibetan or evidence that any were made. The 
work survives only in one incomplete Sanskrit manuscript, dis- 
covered by Sānkrtyāyana in 1936 (Sānkrtyāyana [1937:54]) and ed- 
ited by Jaini [1977a]. The single manuscript appears to represent 
about 40 percent of the original work—62 leaves from an original 
150 (Jaini [1977a:1—3]). There is no clear indication of the author S. 
. name. Jaini [1977a:129-136] suggests that it might be Vimalamitrā; 
De Jong [1966] tentatively identifies the Dipakara with I$varasena, 
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a pupil of Dignaga. The text has not been translated in its entirety. - 
into any modern language. The most useful studies are those of” — 
Jaini [1959a; 1959b; 1977a; 1977b] on specific philosophical issues in — 
' Vaibhásika theory, drawing: heavily. upon the AD, and those of 
Yoshimoto [1982; 1983], which approach. most av to a e 
tematic sy z the text as à ded Ss | 


* Abhidharmahrdaya AH. 

A short systematic. proto: Vaibhasika: text, whose author was prob- . 
ably named *Dharmašrī. The creative organizational structure de- 
veloped by this author was to be highly influential upon subse- - 
quent Vaibhāsika thinkers. The text was originally written in - 
Sanskrit but now only extant in Chinese translation (Taishē 1550). 
Both the title and the author's name are somewhat tentative San- 
skrit reconstructions from the Chinese. Translated into English 
(Willemen 1975) and French [Armelin 1978]. Both these translations 
contain useful critical introductions. De Jong's critical review of - 
these translations [1980a] and Frauwallner's remarks on the influ- 
ence of this text on subsequent intellectual developments within thé 
school [1971:73ff], are both useful. 


Abhidharmakosabhasya . AKBh | | 

This work consists of a series of mnemonic verses (AK) ee | 
with an extensive prose commentary (AKBh), originally composed 
in Sanskrit. The verses circulated independently of the prose com- 
mentary, though the prose commentary does not appear to have 
circulated independently of the verses. Prior to Sānkrtyāyana's 
journeys to Tibet in the mid-1930's, only fragmentary manuscripts 
of the verses were available, one of which was described by La 
Vallée Poussin [1971:I.iii], but in 1936 a virtually complete manu- 
script of AK (missing only 16 verses from a total of 613) was dis- 
covered and photographed in Ngor monastery by Sānkrtyāyana. 

The find was reported by him shortly after the discovery [1937:54], 
and the manuscript was shórtly thereafter edited by V. V. Gokhale 
[1946 & 1947a]; this edition of the AK remains.the most reliable 
and useful. A complete manuscript of the Sanskrit text of the 
AKBh was similarly discovered and: photographed by Sānkr- 
tyayana [1937:18,53-54]. This is the only complete Sanskrit manu- 
script of the AKBh now extant. The photographs of both it and the . -- 
manuscript of the AK are in the Bihar Research Society Collection 
in Patna Museum. An edition of the manuscript of the AKBh was 
published by Pradhan in 1967 and reprinted with some alterations 
and a slightly different pagination in 1975. References in this 
study to the AKB} are to page/line of Pradhan. [1975] unless other- 
wise noted. There is also an edition of both AK and AKBh included 
in the edition of AKV by Sāstrī [1981]. 

The AKBh was translated into Chinese twice, first by Paramārtha in. .- 
564-567 AD (Taishó 1559) and then by Xuanzang in 651-654 AD 
(Taish6 1558). A single Tibetan translation survives, produced by 
Jinamitra and Dpal brtsegs [Tohoku 4090 Mngon-pa KU 26b1-KHU 
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.258a7; Peking 5591 Mngon-pa GU 27b6-NGU 10938; N Mngon-pa 
GU 29a7-NGU 110b4; C Mngon-pa KU 26b1-KHU 97b5]. Reference 
to this Tibetan translation will be made on occasion and will be to 
folio and line of the xylographs just noted. The only complete 
modern translation of the AKBh into any language is that into 
French by La Vallée Poussin [1971]. This translation was made 
before the recovery of the Sanskrit text and is based largely upon 
Xuanzang's Chinese version, though including Sanskrit reconstruc- 
tions and occasional reference to the Tibetan translation. 

The most valuable critical tool for the study of the AKBh is the three- 
volume index to the entire text (Sanskrit-Tibetan-Chinese; Chi- 
nese-Sanskrit; Tibetan-Sanskrit) edited by Hirakawa Akira and 
others [Hirakawa et al. 1973; 1977; 1978]. Another useful study is 
that of Chaudhuri [1983], which provides a synopsis of the con- 
tent of the entire text (in English). Among Japanese scholars Sasa- 
ki [1958] and Yoshimoto [1982] provide much. useful background 
information, though neither of them are concerned exclusively 
with AKBh. Kimura [1937], though dated and difficult to read, is 
still. useful. Oshio [1934] produced some beautiful and useful 
charts representing visually the complex organizational and doc- 
trinal schemata of the AKBh. Sakurabe [1969] published a very 
accurate and useful translation (into Japanese) of the first two 
chapters of the AKBh and more recently [1981] a complete transla- 
tion of the AK together with his own commentary, based upon the 
AKBh. 


a ee ee (Tattvartha) AKT 
A very long and extemely useful commentary to the AKBh by 
Sthiramati, originally written in Sanskrit but now extant only in 
Tibetan translation (P 5875, Ngo-mtshar TO lal-THO 565b8; 
Tohoku 4421, Sna-tshogs THO 1b2-426a7). References are to folio/ 
line of P or D. 


*Abhidharmakošašāstrakārikābhāsya AKSBh 
A commentary to AKBh by Samghabhadra (or possibly Vinitabhadra; 
the Tibetan 'dul bzang is not unambiguous), originally written in 
Sanskrit and now extant in Tibetan translation (P 5592/Tēhoku 4091) 
but with a possible partial Chinese version (Taishē 1563). 


Abhidharmakošatīkā (Laksananusarini) AKTL 
A lengthy commentary upon AKBh by Pürnavardhana, originally 
written in Sanskrit but now extant only in Tibetan translation (P 
5594/Tohoku 4093). There are many connections between this text 
and AKT; lengthy parallel passages, verbally identical and com- 
mon to both texts, are common. There is also a shorter version of 
this work (P 5597/Tohoku 4096) which I have not consulted. 


Abhidharmakošatīkā (Upāyikā) AKTU 
A commentary to AKBh by Samathadeva (or possibly Santis- 
thiradeva; Tibetan zhi gnas lha) originally written in Sanskrit but 
now extant onlv in Tibetan translation (P 5595/Tohoku 4094). 
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Abhidharmakošavrtti (Marmapradipa) — AKVr 
A relatively short summary of the content of the AKBh by Dignāga, 
originally written in Sanskrit but now extant in Tibetan translation 
(P 5596/Tohoku 4095). 


Abhidharmako$avyākhyā (Sphutartha) AKV 

A long commentary to AKBh by YaSomitra, a concerned to de- 
fend the Sautrāntika positions often enspoused by Vasubandhu in 
the text against the neo-Vaibhasika orthodoxy of Samghabhadra et 
al. This text is unique among the Indian commentaries to AKBh in 
that it is fully extant in both Sanskrit (several manuscripts) and 
Tibetan, though not in Chinese. The Sanskrit text has been edited 
in bits and pieces several times (see Narendra Law [1949] for the 
first three chapters; Law and Dutt [1957] for the fourth chapter; 
Stcherbatsky et al. [1970] for the first two chapters; La Vallée 
Poussin [1919] for the third chapter) and in its entirety twice 
(Wogihara [1932-36] and Sāstrī [1981]). I shall refer to page/line of 
Sastri’s edition unless otherwise noted. References to the Tibetan 
text are to folio/line of P or D (P 5593/Tohoku 4092). . 

There is no complete translation into any modern language, al- 
though many extracts have been translated and studied in a vari- 
ety of critical works; La Vallée Pousin [1919] provides a complete 
translation of the third chapter. 


*Abhidharmàáàmrta AA 

A short proto-Vaibhasika text attributed to Ghosaka. Originally writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, now extant only in Chinese translation (Taisho 
1553). Translated into French by Van Den Broeck [1977]. It remains 
unclear whether this text was written before or after the AH and 
whether the Ghosaka who wrote it is the same as the Ghosaka 
frequently quoted in the AKBh. Van Den Broeck [1977:81] thinks 
that Ghosaka was consciously revising *Dharmaári's work; Frau- 
wallner [1971:71] also considers that the AA is later than the AH 
Both Sakurabe [1969:57-59] and De Jong [1980b:279] think that the 
order should be reversed. This latter view is probably correct since 
the AH shows evidence of a more systematic organization than 
does the AA. But such judgements must remain to some extent 
subjective. The text has also been re-translated from Chinese into 
Sanskrit by Sastri [1953]; this rendering is interesting but unlikely 
to be an accurate guide to the lost original. 


Abhidharmasamuccaya AS 
A short, tersely phrased text by Asanga. A single incomplete manu- 
script of the Sanskrit original was recovered by Sānkrtyāyana 
[1937] in 1936. Descriptions of this manuscript have been given by 
Gokhale [1948] and Pradhan [1948], and an edition of the fragments 
was published by Gokhale [1974b]. This is still the most reliable 
way of access to what we have of the original. I guote it as AS(G) 
by page and line. Pradhan's [1950] edition/reconstruction is not 
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reliable. There are translations into Tibetan (Tēhoku 4049), Chi- 
nese (Taisho 1605) and French (Rahula 1971). 


Abhidharmasamuccayabhāsya ASBh 
A lengthy commentary to AS, probably by Sthiramati. The question 
of authorship is discussed by Pradhan [1949]. I quote the text by 
page and line of Tatia's [1976] edition of the sole surviving San- 
skrit manuscript. 


Anguttaranikaya — AN 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the Pali text 
produced by R. Morris, E. Hardy, Mabel Hunt, A. K. Warder and 
C. A. F. Rhys-Davids [1885-1910]. References are to volume, page 
and line of this edition. The standard translation is that by F. L 
Woodward and R. M. Hare [1951-55]. 


Dhammasangani Dhs 
I have used the standard PTS romanizéd- edition of the Pali text, 
edited by Muller [1885]; references are to page and' line of this 
edition. There is also an edition by Bapat and Vadekar [1940] to 
which I have not had access, though it is reputed to give a better 
text. The standard English translation is that by C. A. F. Rhys- 
Davids [1900]. 


Dhammasangaņi-atthakathā (Atthasālinī) DhsA 
I have used the edition by Bapat and Vadekar [1942] in the Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Series; references are to chapter and paragraph num- 
ber of this edition, which is considerably more reliable than the 
1897 PTS edition. The standard translation is that by Pe Maung 
Tin [1920-21]. | 


Dighanikaya DN 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the Pali text. 
produced by T. W. Rhys-Davids and J. Estlin Carpenter [1890- 
1911]. References are to volume, page and line of this edition. The 
standard translation is that by T. W. Rhys-Davids and C. A. F. 
Rhys-Davids [1899-1921]. | 


Dīghanikāya-atthakathā (Sumangalavilasini) DA 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the Pali text 
produced by T. W. Rhys-Davids, J. Estlin Carpenter and W. Stede 
[1886-1932]. References are to volume, page. and line of this edi- 
tion. 


Karmasiddhiprakarana KSP 
This work is almost certainly attributable to Vasubandhu. It dis- 
cusses the central theoretical problems connected with the mecha- 
nisms of karma. It exists only in Tibztan and Chinese translations. 
I have used the edition of the Tibetan text by Lamotte [1935b]; this 
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work also includes a translation (largely based on the Chinese) 
into French. 


Madhyántavibhága MV 
The MV itself is a verse-text. There are two important Indian com- 
mentaries: the MVBh (probably by Vasubandhu) and the MVT 
(probably by Sthiramati). I have usually quoted Pandeya's edition 
[1971] of all three texts, though this is not the most reliable. 
Yamaguchi's [1934-37] has not been available to me. 


*(Abhidharma)Mahāvibhāsā 

The largest and most comprehensive single text in the Vaibhāsika 
Abhidharma tradition, that from which the name Vaibhasika is 
derived. Originally written in Sanskrit but now extant only in Chi- 
nese, translated by Xuanzang (Taishó 1545). There are two other 
texts in the Chinese Tripitaka (Taishē 1546-1547) which bear the 
name Vibhāsā; it is probable that 1546 is an earlier translation (by 
Buddhavarman) of the same Sanskrit original, though there are 
substantial differences between Buddhavarman's version and 
Xuanzang's, consisting largely in the fact that Xuanzang's version 
is longer and contains more detail on key doctrinal issues. Taishd 
1547 is an altogether different text, though the exact nature of the 
relationships between these three texts remains obscure. There is 
no complete translation of the Mahāvibhāsā into any Western lan- 
guage, though short sections have been translated and comment- 
ed upon by La Vallée Poussin [1930b; 1932; 1937a; 1937b]. There is 
a great need for further study and clarification of this important 
text. 


Mahāyānasamgraha MS 
Asanga's most important prose work, perhaps the most influential 
systematic exposition of Yogācāra theory produced in India. Ex- 
tant only in Tibetan and Chinese translations. I have usually quoted 
the edition of the Tibetan text produced by Lamotte [1973]. There 
are important commentaries by Vasubandhu (MSBh) and Asvabh- 
ava (MSU); these too are lost in their original Sanskrit versions. 


Mahayanasütralamkara MSA | 
A Yogācāra verse-text of central importance. Commentaries by 
Vasubandhu (MSABh though there is some debate about this; 
some Japanese scholars think that Asanga wrote this text) and 
Asvabhāva (MSAT). Only the MSABh survives in its original San- 
skrit; I have quoted Bagchi's edition by page and line. The com- 
mentary by Asvabhāva is extant only in Tibetan (Tēhoku 4029). 
Majjhimanikāya MN 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the Pali text 
produced by V. Trenckner, Robert Chalmers and C. A. F. Rhys- 
Davids (ed), [1888-1925]. References are to volume, page and line 
of this edition. The standard translation is that by I. B. Horner 
[1954—59]. 
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Majjhimanikāya-atthakathā (Papancagudani) MA 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the text pro- 
duced by J. H. Woods, D. Kosambi and I. B. Horner [1922-1938]. 
References are to volume, page and line of this edition. There is 
no English translation. 


Milindapanha Miln 
A fairly early and very influential post-canonical Theravāda text. 
There are numerous translations into other Buddhist canonical lan- 
guages and into modern languages. I have referred to the roman- 
ized edition by Trenckner [1880] and to the translation by Horner 
[1963-64]. 


*Nyayanusara 
A lengthy attempted refutation of the AKBh by Samghabhadra, re- 
producing many of the verses of tnat text but usually explaining 
their meaning differently. The work was originally written in San- 
skrit but is now extant only in Chinese translation (Taisho 1562). 
The most useful discussion of the epistemological aspects of Sam- 
ghabhadra’s work is Sasaki [1958: 343ff]. 


*Samayapradipika 
A shorter digest of Samghabhadra's views, less obviously polemical 
than the Nyāyānusāra. Extant only in Chinese (Taishē 1563) and 
scarcely worked on as yet by Western scholarship. The Sanskrit 
reconstruction of the title given here is far from certain. 


Samyuttanikāya SN 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the -Pali text, 
produced by Léon Feer [1884-1904]. References are to volume, 
page and line of this edition. The standard English translation is 
that by C. A. F. Rhys-Davids and F. L. Woodward [1917-1930]. 


Samyuttanikāya-atthakathā (Sāratthappakāsinī) SA 
I have used the standard PTS romanized edition of the Pali text, 
produced by F. L. Woodward [1929-37]. References are to 
volume, page and line of this edition. There is no complete En- 
glish translation. 


Trimáika T 
Vasubandhu's work in 30 verses expounding the key tenets of Yog- ` 
ācāra ontology and psychology. This work survives in its original 
Sanskrit, together with Sthiramati’s prose commentary (TBh). I 
have quoted the edition by Lévi [1925]. 


Trisvabhāvanirdeša TSN 
Vasubandhu's short verse-text budu the Yogācārin three-as- 
pect theory. The edition/translation by Tola and Dragonetti [1983] 
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is convenient and accurate. I quote the text either by verse number 
Or by page and line of Tola and Dragonetti. 


Viméatikà V 
Vasubandhu's 20-verse text together with his own prose commen- 


tary (VVr). Most of this work survives in Sanskrit; I quote the 
edition by Lévi [1925]. 


Visuddhimagga VM 

A systematic presentation of Theravādin orthodoxy in the form of a 
synthetic presentation of the doctrines contained in the tripartite 
canon. Written by Buddhaghosa in Pali and still extant in that 
language. The most commonly used edition in the West is the 
romanized one by Warren [1950]. While I have consulted this edi- 
tion, I have relied mostly upon the Devanāgarī edition produced by 
Rewatadhamma [1969-72] and included by him as part of his edi- 
tion of VMT. References in the notes are given initially to page/ 
line of Rewatadhamma followed by chapter/section of Warren for 
ease of cross-reference. There is also a romanized edition pro- 
duced by the Pali Text Society [C. A. F. Rhys-Davids 1920-21] 
which I have not used. There are two complete translations into 
English: Pe Maung Tin [1923-31] and Nyanamoli [1976]. The latter 
is by far the best, both in terms of accuracy and English style; I am 
greatly indebted to Nyanamoli's renderings for my understanding 
of much Theravādin technical terminology. 


Visuddhimaggatīkā (Paramatthamanjusa) VMT 
An extensive and often illuminating commentary to VM. The only 
complete edition of this text available to me has been Rewatad- 
. hamma [1969-72] (see previous entry). There is no translation into 
any modern language. 


Yogācārabhūmi YBh 

The YBh was originally written or compiled in Sanskrit and appears 
to have had five major divisions. The first of these, called Bahubh- 
ūmikavastu, is the basic division, approximately equal in length to 
the other four parts, and is itself subdivided into 17 sections, cor- 
responding to the 17 stages of the practice of a Bodhisattva accord- 
ing to the Yogācāra school. A manuscript of the Sanskrit text of 
this first division was recovered by Rahula Sānkrtyāyana during his 
second search for Sanskrit manuscripts in Tibet. [Sankrtyayana 
1937:6], and some parts of this manuscript have appeared in edi- 
tions of varying quality since then: see Vidushekara Bhattacharya 
[1957] for stages 1-5; Wayman [1960] for stages 8, 9 and 14; Shukla 
[1973] for stage 13 (for a very critical review of this edition, see De 
Jong [1976]); the fifteenth stage, that of the bodhisattva is of special 
importance and appears to have circulated independently both in 
Inida and later in China and Tibet; there are also independent 
Sanskrit manuscripts of this part of text. It has been edited in 
Sanskrit by Wogihara [1971] and Nalinaksha Dutt [1978] (for some 
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observations on Dutt's edition and an editicn of the first chapter of 
this section see Roth [1976]). Wayman [1961] gives an analysis of the 
Srāvakabhūmi section. Schmithausen [1982] provides some remarks 
on the concluding sections of this same section. Demiéville [1957] 
gives a French translation of the chapter on dhyana; Willis [1979] 


translates the tattvārtha chapter. Finally, the YBh is extant in Chi- | 


nese in a translation by Xuanzang (Taishē 1599) and substantially 
in Tibetan (Tóhoku 4035-4042). The only significant study of any 
portion of the YBh outside the Bahubhiimikavastu is Schmithausen 


[1969a]. 
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